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Dutch Cigarette Market 
Poses Acute Problems 


Questions of Adequate Imports, “‘Black” Buying, Prices, Loom Now 


O° FRONTING the Netherlands Gov- 
th ernment is a difficult problem rela- 
tive to cigarettes. The problem involves 
the issuance by Netherlands authorities 
of licenses to import cigarettes from the 
United States. 

In the period immediately prior to 
World War II, a very definite tendency 
to favor United States cigarettes was 
evidenced in the Netherlands. United 
States exports of the product to that 
country rose in 1939 to a record 322,- 
800,000 units, from the 1934-38 average 
of 127,900,000 units. Although, prior to 
1935, such shipments were below the 
hundred-million mark, the trend was 
strictly upward. 


What Ouantity Is Adequate? 


In the Netherlands import program, 
Government officials have shown a tend- 
ency to consider cigarettes a luxury 
product deserving of a low priority com- 
pared with: raw materials and productive 
machinery. 

In July 1946, dollar exchange in the 
amount of $30,000 was earmarked for 
the importation of United States ciga- 
rettes during the second half of 1946. 
This decision was attributed to the 
scarcity of dollar exchange, which must 
be reserved for imports of higher prior- 
ity. Netherlands distributors considered 
this allowance inadequate, since it 
would permit the importation of only 
about 12,000,000 cigarettes. An allow- 
ance sufficient for the entry of at least 
£0,000,009 cigarettes for the period was 
considered by the Netherlands trade to 
be necessary to maintain a fair level of 
distribution in the country’s market. 

The chief concern of Netherlands dis- 
tributors and United States cigarette 
manufacturers is that United States 
brands may suffer a marked decline in 
popular demand because of the large and 
grcwing increase in the use of competi- 
tive cigarettes since the country’s libera- 
tion. 


By Anna H. Carrot, Foodstuffs 
Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 
(Based on Consular Reports by 
KENNETH C. BEEDE) 


Obstacles confronting the Netherlands 
Government are hard to overcome. 
There is a thriving black market in ciga- 
rettes, particularly in United States 
brands. Considerable pressure has been 
exerted from various interests in the 
Netherlands to persuade the authorities 
that a less rigid policy is desirable if 
the black market in this product is to be 
successfully combatted. 

More than 75 percent of the Nether- 
lands black market thrives on the sale 
of imported cigarettes, according to that 
country’s news service. And the view is 
expressed that if such imports were al- 
lowed a free sale inside the Netherlands, 
it would mean “the end of a national 
menace.” Millions of American and 
British cigarettes, brought in ky travel- 
ers from the United States and the 
United Kingdom, or sent as gifts from 
these countries, enter the country in a 
perfectly legal way. Import duties are 
paid. 

The Netherlands always has been a 
country of heavy smokers. Although 
most nationals are averse to buying any- 
thing “black,” they are said to show a 
weak spot where tobacco is concerned. 


Tobacconists’ Strike? 

In September 1946 many Amsterdam 
tobacconists assembled to protest condi- 
tions in the distribution of tobacco prod- 
ucts, especially cigarettes, and to dis- 
cuss possible drastic action calculated to 
bring about an alleviation. 

Tobacconists’ dissatisfaction was 
mainly because of abundant supplies of 
cigars, which only a small minority of 
the nationals care to smoke, while ciga- 
rettes, both domestic and imported, 
were plentiful only on the black market. 

In the Netherlands, cigarettes and 
other tobacco products cannot be pur- 


chased without coupons. But instead of 
getting the former weekly ration of 40 
cigarettes, male smokers must be content 
with 20 cigarettes and 5 cigars. Women 
receive this ration fortnightly. 
(Continued on p. 47) 











“Restriction of Domestic 
Consumption” Stressed by 
Netherlands Minister 


In submitting his 1947 budget to 
the opening session of the Nether- 
lands States-General (Parlia- 
ment), Finance Minister Pieter 
Lieftinck declared that his promise, 
made last May, to reduce esti- 
mated expenditures for 1947 by 114 
billion guilders, “has come more 
than true.’ Total expenditures 
provided by the new budget total 
4.250,093,693 guilders, compared 
with earlier estimates of 5,552 876,- 
223 guilders, says the Netherlands 
Information Bureau. The reduc- 
tion in the estimate, therefore, 
amounts to 1,393,000,000 guilders. 

While Holland’s economic situa- 
tion had improved in 1946, the 
Minister added, the rate of im- 
provement had not been up to ex- 
pectations. This was primarily 
due to scarcity of essential raw and 
semi-manufactured materials, aris- 
ing largely from the slowness of 
imports. However, the Finance 
Minister also stressed the low rate 
of labor productivity and of sav- 
ings, which caused a decline in the 
accumulation of available capital. 

A general improvement in the 
economic situation could _ be 
brought about only by increased 
national productivity, by increas- 
ing the volume of exports, and by 
continued restriction of domestic 
consumption, Mr. Lieftinck em- 
phasized. 
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Chilean Railways Expanding: 
Need for Equipment Is Seen 


A Large Portion of Chile’s Railway Equipment is Obsolete and Inadequate 


for Meeting Present Demands. 


An Extensive Program For Modernization of 


the State Railways is Under Way: Trains Must be Lengthened, Old Bridges 
Replaced, and Double or Triple Tracks Will be Required in Some Sections 


HILE’S railroad requirements are 
C affected by the physical character- 
istics of a country which extends 2,600 
miles along the Pacific coast. Some of 
the highest peaks of the Western Hem- 
isphere are found in the Andes along the 
eastern boundary of Chile, and the 
coastal range rises abruptly from the 
Pacific Ocean, reaching a maximum 
height of 7,000 feet. Covering an area 
of 286,396 square miles, the Republic 
varies in width from 100 to 221 miles. 

Although some of the freight equip- 
ment is similar to that used in Great 
Britain, passenger equipment and most 
of the rolling stock resemble that used 
in the United States. Present signaling 
methods are patterned to some extent 
afer the English systems, but studies are 
being made of United States methods 
with a view to adapting them to Chilean 
needs. 


Planned Expansion 


Plans for the expansion of the Chilean 
State Railways include the laying of new 
and heavier rails, the enlargement of 
repair shops, installation of new ma- 
chines and equipment, installation of 
new signaling systems, purchase of new 
locomotives, and finding a solution of 
the fuel problem. Trains must be 
lengthened, running schedules acceler- 
ated, and old bridges replaced with mod- 
ern structures. Parts of the system must 
be double-tracked, and in some cases 
triple tracks will be laid. 

Either the gage of the Red Norte 
(Northern System) must be widened to 
the 5’6’’ gage of the Red Sur ‘(Southern 
System), or a modern freight-handling 
system must be installed at the junction 
point (La Calera) for the transshipment 
of freight from one gage to another. 

The State Railways plans the opera- 
tion of motortrucks to pick up wayside 
freight and bring it to central gathering 
points to be shipped by railroad. A com- 
bination of fast, comfortable, resort 


Prepared in Commodity Analysis 
Staff, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 
(Based on Report by E. C. 
Ho.iincswortnH, U. S. Embassy, 
Santiago) 


trains and busses to Chilean playgrounds 
also is planned. 

The geophysical nature of the country 
calls for a longitudinal railway with 
short feeder lines. Railroads extend 
from Puerto Montt, about 41°30’ south 
latitude, through the Central Valley 
north to the nitrate pampas, direct rail 
connection terminating at Pisagua, about 
19°40’ south latitude, in the north of the 
country. 

On less than 4,000 miles of track of 
State Railways, more than 2,000,000,000 
passenger kilometers of railway traffic 
were registered in 1943. Freight trans- 
ported included mineral products, ni- 
trates, coal, forest products, cereals and 
other agricultural products, oils, cattle, 
manufactured products, and miscellane- 
ous items. 

To move the heavy burden of freight 
with present equipment involves the 
violation of safe practices, and equipment 
is continually being overloaded. With 
the exception of private industrial rail- 
ways owned by large mining companies, 
it is estimated that 60 percent of the 
Chilean rolling stock is obsolete and 
should be replaced. 

Trains in Chile are not controlled from 
a divisional train dispatcher’s office. 
The most common practice is for the 
train to stop while the station master 
telephones for clearance to the next sta- 
tion, which usually is 10 or 15 kilometers 
away. The telegraph, semaphores, signal 
lights, hand lamps, and flags also are 
used for signaling purposes. A modified 
automatic block system is used on the 
Santiago-Valparaiso electrified section of 
the State Railways. 

The Chilean roadbeds and the lighter- 
weight rails which predominate among 


the many types in use on the State Rail- 
ways are adequate for the light trains 
and slow-running schedules common in 
Chile. A tabulation of the types of rails 
in use shows a variation from those 
weighing 30.5 pounds a yard to some 
which weigh as much as 101.5 pounds a 
yard. 

Air brakes made in the United States 
are used on most of the Chilean Rail- 
ways, but hand brakes are still in use on 
some branch lines. Automatic couplers 
are in general use on railroads through- 
out the country, although link and pin 
couplers are found on some minor branch 
lines. 


State Railways System 


Chile’s chief railway is the Ferro- 
carriles del Estado ‘(State Railways). 
It operates the wide-gage section in the 
south, the Red Sur, and the narrow-gage 
northern section, the Red Norte. The 
system operates 2,291 miles of 5’6’’-gage 
tracks in the south and 1,568 miles of 
1-meter (30.37 inches) gage tracks north 
of the junction point at La Calera, in- 
cluding the Chilean section of the Arica- 
La Paz Railway. The Chilean sections 
of two international railways are oper- 
ated by the State Railways, and a third 
is expected to be placed in operation 
about the end of 1946. The main lines 
run through the Central Valley; whereas 
some branch lines extend to coastal 
cities, and others to inland points. The 
two most important branches are the 
electrified section from Santiago to Val- 
paraiso (116 miles) and the steam branch 
from Santiago to Cartagena (73 miles), 
both of which connect important sea- 
ports with the national capital. 

The State Railways had a total of 
634,149 locomotive horsepower (‘includ- 
ing 72,040 horsepower of electric loco- 
motives) at the end of 1944, the latest 
year for which figures are available. 
The freight-carrying capacity was 
211,904 metric tons. On the Red Sur 


the net weight of freight cars is 14 metric 
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tons, the average freight capacity per Prospects Encouraging me) 70 ACS 
car is 24 tons, and the average pay-load S| PET aed 7 
capacity is 41.6 percent of total weight. Excellent prospects for the future are . A PERU (3. re MAP OF | 
Passenger cars have an average of 65 foreseen for the State Railways, and | NaF i} | 
® seats. On the narrow-gage Red Norte also for Antofagasta and Bolivia Rail- | We “ CHILE 
e the net weight of freight cars is 9.6 tons, way, which is Chile’s second most impor- , ei SHOWING 
the average freight capacity per car is tant railway, from the common-carrier | ce Se ee | 
21 tons, and the average pay-load point of view. The Antofagasta railway macy ” 
capacity is 45.7 percent of total weight. is said to be even more important in | \ il a 
} ) | Passenger cars likewise are smaller, Bolivia than it is in Chile. os Mh) to | 
having an average of 37 seats, The chief importance of other Chilean sO 
railways is to the industries which they a OT 
Electrification serve. The Compafiia Salitrera Anglo- \ A 
Chilena and the Lautaro Nitrate Co., w Dyed | 
Despite the possibility of the discovery Ltd., are important to nitrate plants; a Ry yc 
of oil in the far southern Province of railway owned by the Chile Exploration (4 | 
| Magallanes, the State Railways are ex- _— Co. transports copper; and still another if | 
‘Rail- pected eventually to electrify the entire is owned by the Andes Copper Mining rl 
trene main line, a distance of 662 miles. To C0. The Taltal Railway serves a few 
on if make this possible in the near future, Nitrate oficinas (plants), and the Cruz 
f rails however, capital from sources outside Grauice sie tse the ncnievinagnone of the Beth- 
those the country would be needed since the lehem Chile Iron Mines Co. Gypeum ” 
some State Railways have been operating at a tranepertes by the Perrocarril Séiiiter, 
which is operated by the armed forces. 2: 
mess loss for several — Braden Copper Co. owns the Rancagua- J 
As the electrification process moves El Teniente Railway, and the Concep- 
States south on the main line from Santiago cion-Curanilahue Railway is owned by 
Rail- the heavy steam equipment now in-use the Compafiia Carbonifera e Industrial 
eerie. will be moved farther south, but this de Lota. The Mina Loreta Railroad con- 
uplets will necessitate the laying of heavier nects Punta Arenas with Mina Loreto. 
aa rails and improvement of the roadbed 
ranch for at least a part of the section between International Aspects 
Chillan and Puerto Montt. The present : 
light steam locomotives used in this area At Arica, the Pacific port terminal of 3 
will be relegated to branch-line service, the Arica—La Paz International Railway, J 
or when possible will be rebuilt for | @ Pacific port outlet is provided for the \ 
Ferro- service on the Red Norte. neighboring Republic of Bolivia. An- J 
vays). The plans of the State Railways to other international railway connects the j 
in the electrify the branch line between San- northern part of Chile with Bolivia, and : 
/-gage tiago and San Antonio will involve some a third road links Argentina with the 
The 73 miles of track. Based on 1942 prices, central part of Chile. The 105 miles of y 
‘ -gage the estimated cost of electrification pro- the Antofagasta-Salta Railway, expected : 
iles of jected for the San Antonio branch and to be completed late in 1946, will provide \ 
north the 155 miles of the main line, as far as a direct railway line between Antofa- ‘ 
‘a, in- Talca, would be about $12,900,000 U. S. gasta, Chile, and Buenos Aires, Argen- 
actos currency. tina, and will make available a Pacific & ai ai Rsatrineo 
ctions Electrification of the yards at the Ala- seaport to the northern section of 3 iaiiias 
oper- meda Station, terminal for the San An- Argentina. . Renegou 
third tonio branch and the main line, also is The Curacautin-Lonquimay exten- 
ration planned. The present program calls for sion, which leaves the southern section - 
» eee electrifying the line between Santiago of the Chilean State Railways at the ATaica 4 
anaail and Chillan, a distance of 249 miles. town of Puca, has been completed to the j 
ool Electric power soon will be available from town of Curacautin. Following an east- = 
The the hydroelectric plants now being con- erly direction, this branch road wll 3 
o the structed by the Corporacion de Fomento connect with an Argentine road extenc- 
» Wik de la Produccion, and investments will ing west from Bahia Blanca, Argentina, 
aaa be large in such items as locomotives, now almost completed, to the Chilean- 
niteat Substation equipment, overhead lines, Argentine frontier. Another extension 
t ae and power lines. of 65 miles will be necessary to reach the Cucocoutinl, 
, The purchase of 14 electric locomotives frontier. Upon completion, exchange of ed 
1 of is planned by the State Railways for the products between the southern sections Ye, 
nes b Santiago-Valparaiso line, 4 of which will of the two countries will be made pos- “so 
non 5 be for heavy freight service, 4 for light sible without the long rail or water haul : 
ber road service, and 6 for use in switching that is now necessary. 
ilable. and yard service. Also included is suffi- Of the eight railway construction proj- 
: =a cient substation equipment to insure ects now under way, the two most im- ~ BN 
4 Sur efficient operation of the section at portant to the economy of Chile are the € 
capacity operation. (Continued on p. 46) 46-087 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


The data here shown were compiled 
from official trade statistics of the vari- 
ous countries or from United States offi- 
cial sources unless otherwise specified. 
Monthly data are preliminary. Values 
originally reported in foreign currencies 
have been converted for the purposes of 
this report to United States dollars at 
the rates of exchange applicable to the 
various periods. Comparison of current 
value figures with earlier data should 
take into consideration that no adjust- 
ments have been made for changes in 
price levels. 

Export figures for Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, British India, China, Chile, Cuba, 
Egypt, Eire, Mexico, New Zealand, and 
the United Kingdom include reexports; 


Prepared by Special Programs Divi- 
sion, on Basis of Figures Furnished 
by Area Divisions 


Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United States, domestic merchandise 
only. Belgium’s exports cover domestic 
merchandise for 1936-38 but are not de- 
fined in 1945-46 sources. 

Import figures for Australia, Eire, Brit- 
ish India, China, New Zealand, and the 
United Kingdom represent general im- 
ports; those for Bulgaria, Canada, Czech- 
oslovakia, Egypt, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 


tion. Belgium’s imports cover imports 
for consumption for 1936-38 but are not 
defined in 1945-46 sources. Republic of 
Philippines’ imports cover general im- 
ports, but for 1936-38 average they cover 
imports for consumption. 

In general, data include shipments of 


munitions, government stores, and 
UNRRA supplies. 
Commodities shown in the World 


Trade Commodities section include a few 
principal commodities of world trade; 
countries listed are among the leading 
exporters of these products. Commodity 
classifications, particularly of manufac- 
tured products, vary from country to 
country, but so far as practicable have 
been adjusted to approximate United 





those for Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, the United States, imports for consump- States classifications. 
WORLD TRADE: COUNTRIES 
1945 1046 
1936-38 
Item monthly 
average — 1 a January yng March A pril May Jum July August ™ ay October 
EXPORTS 
Total, 33 countries* millions of U. 8. dollars 1,087.7 | 1,509.0 | 1,706.2 | 1,717.3 |'1,620.0 |'1,855.2 | 1,876.7 | 2,104.9 | 2,031 
North America 
Canada 2 * do 76.9 216.9 213. 5 171.9 139. 2 162. 2 162.5 179. 1 151 186, 2 24 160.8 24.2 
Costa Rica do s 6 1.0 11 1.1 1.6 ) 
Cubs: 4 do 13.4 20.6 26.9 16.7 23. 1 44.5 48.2 
Domirican Republic do 1.3 3.6 27 1.4 1.9 sf 9.4 6.2 4 7 7 7 
Guatemala* do 1.3 2.3 1.7 1.4 4.1 1.7 3.6 3.4 0 11 2.7 1.9 1.7 
Haiti* do 7 1.5 1.9 1.2 y Ae | fy 2.6 2. 4 15 2. 1 2 2. 1 
Iceland* do 1.0 2.8 3.8 2.2 3. 1.2 3.9 1.7 2.4 2.5 / 1.0) 6.4 
Mexico ‘ * do 18.4 2. 4 24.0 10 25. 3 24.5 29. 5 31.4 29. 1 1 27 25.0) 
Nicaragua* do f ) & | lea 71.7 he Re: 1.7 We Te @ i.2 | 
Panama* do 3 5 6 ; rl ; $ { 
E! Salvador* do 1.0 2 1.5 2.1 1.5 4 2.0 1.2 2 7.2 1.8 
United States* do 243.8 612.3 712.2 778.8 649. 1 786. 6 739. 3 815.0 RSS. | SO) RAY. 0 28.9 
South America: 
Argentina 4 * do 47.7 65. 0 73. 6 1.6 62.0 76.7 95, 2 89. | 81.0 5.0 1 
Bolivia do 3.3 67.1 67.1 5.4 5.8 5.3 1.4 
Brazil 4 *_- do 26. 6 60.9 76.1 60.5 65.1 a0), 5 80.5 &3. 1 67 a? OH. 4 % 
Chile * * do 12.5 12.7 20.3 21.7 16.4 11.0 13 15 23 2.0 IS. 4 23. () 
Colombia 4 do 6.8 9.3 14.7 12.8 14.2 17.4 y 16.0 
Ecuador do 3 2.6 2.6 2:2 1.6 2.6 
Paraguay do 6 2.2 2.3 
Peru* do 7.1 9.1 11.6 l 13.9 7.¢ “4 12.2 11.4 10.8 16.7 7 
Uruguay* do 4.4 7.0 10.0 7.3 9.9 14.4 8.7 16.9 11.2 0 11.1 
Venezuela do 20.0 26.3 33.9 
Europe: 
Belgium ° * do 62.8 17.1 22.5 26. 8 29.7 42.7 37.9 1.8 51.2 66.0 l 68.2 
Bulgaria ° * do 5.1 2.5 0 3:3 2.1 1.4 2.0 2. ¢ 2.5 11.0 
Czechoslovakia 4 * do 30. 4 3.0 15 6.9 8.7 11.8 14.2 Is. ¢ 18.5 27.6 4.7 
Denmark * * do 26.9 23.9 21.0 20.4 19.3 18.7 22. 5 19. ¢ 2k. 0) 3.2 0. ¢ 2.4 
Eire '! * do 9.5 17.4 13.7 11.8 12.0 13.6 12.3 10.1 9 4 
Finland * * do 15.0 15.9 21 7.0 1.9 7.5 7.8 12.6 14.4 15.2 18. 4 
France * do 77.7 33.6 43.9 M). 2 31.3 35, 2 63.6 61.0 71.4 66.8 71.9 80.4 92. 6 
Netherlands 4 do 46.8 6.4 9.4 7.0 9.4 16.6 15.7 14.6 14.7 24.3 22.9 34.7 41.6 
Norway ‘ * do 15.8 7.8 8.7 13.1 14.5 15.1 17.8 21.8 24.6 23. 7 18.5 
Portugal ¢ * do 2 15.4 13.9 9.4 11.8 eiL.7 15.4 15.2 12.6 12. ¢ 19.7 
Sweden ‘ * do 7.8 56. 7 55.7 17.4 39.3 39.7 42. % 4 52.9 AG. 16. ( 5.6 56. 6 
Switzerland + * do 24.0 37.0 39.0 34.8 41.4 4} 16.4 52. 5 1). 4 62:7 5) oo. 2 
United Kingdom " * do 223. 4 138. 7 191.4 247 256. 9 289. 2 295.0 58. 3 277.3 388. 4 332.3 301. 2 382.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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} 1945 1946 
1936-38 
Item monthly 
pia os a January oe March April May June July August —, October 
EX PportTs— Continued 
Asia 
British India millions of U. S. dollars 57.7 79.9 67.2 
| Ceylon |! * do 9.1 11.1 18.9 24.4 16.8 20.6 18.7 13.7 18. 6 18. 6 22.9 19. 1 
| China do 17.1 14.9 25. 7 20.0 
Iran do 3.3 21.9 97.5 19.6 12.9 
Iraq do 7 54 56.6 
Palestine do 22 58.5 $11.7 9.0 8.7 11.3 7.3 10.3 8.3 : 
Philippines, Kepublie o do 11.1 (i l ia 0.1 
Oceana 
Australia '! * do 15.1 54.0 39. 2 49,2 67.2 56. 2 54.8 64.0 73.6 79.6 95.3 84.0 
New Zealand | * do 20.0 22.9 30.7 32.3 32.9 25.0 23.2 34.5 24.1 27.9 
Africa 
Algeria * do 15.3 ine 11.7 56.5 510.6 16.0 16.7 20.3 19.0 
i Egypt | * do 14.4 19.7 8.0 13.3 18.8 15. 6 19.9 23.2 29. 4 22.3 28.8 
| French West Africa * do 4.3 54.8 54.0 56.1 3.8 6.1 3 6.5 2.8 
nports Gold Coast do 5.4 aS r6.0 9.4 5.4 3712.4 71 r39 : 
Southern Rhodesia do 4.7 55.8 53.9 5.3 53.9 54.3 4.5 1.3 10.0 
re not | Tanganyika do 19! 3529 2.7 7 2.1 525 | 33.4 
iblic of 
‘ } IMPORTS 
al im- 
y cover Total, 33 countries millions of U. 8. dollars 1, 231.3 | 1,527.0 | 1,530.2 | 1, 557.1 | 1,301.4 | 1,638.5 | 1,750.1 | 1,881.2 | 1,870.4 
North America 
| Canada? * do 58.0 128.3 109. 2 126.4 105. 4 126. 1 144.8 147.9 142.0 159.9 164. 0 156.9 187.3 
ents of | Costa Rica do 9 102.4 2.4 3.3 2.0 2.6 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.9 
Cuba do 9.4 83 22.2 23. 6 8. 4 7.9 21.2 
and Dominican Republie do 9 1.3 51.9 ; 
Guatemala* do 3 3.1 2.0 1.3 2.0 2.8 2.1 2.3 2.7 2.9 2.6 2.9 3.6 
Haiti* do a 1.1 1.3 11 1,2 1.3 1.2 1.6 1:2 1.3 1.4 1.7 
World = land* rH 9 4.3 6.7 4.8 4.5 3.6 53.9 5.4 4.3 7.4 5.9 6.1 7.7 
exico * * ao 11.6 33.9 33. 1 37.8 37.4 39.6 35.5 42.2 41.5 6 45.0 51.8 45.8 
> a few Nicaragua* do 5 1.3 1.1 Pace 71.1 1.1 71.1 ae 1.1 es a eS 12 1.8 
trade; Panama* do 1.6 $1 1.0 5.0 3.3 4.2 1.6 5.7 1.6 
El Salvador * do, s 1.4 1.3 1.6 1.0 61,2 61.4 61.6 61.7 61.8 61.6 61.5 
eading United States* do 205, 1 312.6 279.5 | * 400.7 r 308.0 373.8 | * 394.6 | 7389.5 | * 370.8 420. 1 413.9 375.8 395. 5 
South America 
modity Argentina ¢ * do 35.6 40.8 25.9 31.3 36.1 36.0 43.8 49.1 42.0 52.0 1.1 
nufac- Bolivia do 1.8 02.4 2.4 
Brazil * * do 23. 1 20.8 54. 2 36, 5 14.9 18.9 56.9 43.4 52.6 54.4 | 62.9 62.4 
try to Chile ** do 7.3 15.5 16.7 12.4 16.5 15.9 16.0 10.9 15.4 18.7 14.8 15.1 3.6 
Colombia 4 do 7.0 14.6 14.4 14.6 814.8 14.8 
e have Ecuador do 10} 22 2.2 3 2.8 2.5 
United Paraguay do 7 1.7 1.1 
Peru* do 47 5.0 10.3 10.2 7.4 7.9 8.0 10.5 10.0 10.6 10.6 11.6 
Urugvay* do 3.4 &.2 8.0 8.0 9.3 10.4 6.1 13.0 11.4 12.8 13.7 14.0 
Venezuela do 6.6 20. 2 38. 5 
Euroyx 
Belgium ° * do 68, 2 48.7 58.5 61.0 63.6 67.5 71.5 86. 1 118.2 104. 7 
Bulgaria * * do 4.6 2.5 2.9 3.3 2.9 2.9 3.5 3.6 
Czechoslovakia ¢ * do 27.5 3.4 54.3 6.6 5.5 10.7 11.4 14.5 18.0 
Denmark 4 * do QRS 15.7 27.1 28. 5 29.6 39.5 36.4 40.7 64.7 61.4 
Eire ° do 17.2 15.0 18.7 19.1 18. 1 23. 3 21.9 24.3 
Finland * * do 14.7 13.1 26. 2 6.9 6.5 9.7 10.2 14.7 22. 1 20.5 
France* do 127.6 207.8 261.2 97.0 113.5 100.9 175. 4 166. 1 196. 1 170.6 154.7 197.6 
October Netherlands 4 do 63.5 78.7 78.4 75.1 80.1 
Norway ‘* do 2. 5 23.2 22. 7 20.1 17.4 23.3 26.9 8. 5 30.7 42.3 
Portugal ¢ * do 8.3 17.0 18,5 10.0 9.3 514.8 16.0 23.0 22.9 25.7 
Sweden ¢* do 41.2 38. 1 37.1 52. 2 45.0 53. 7 63.6 71.2 71.4 69.0 70.4 77.8 
Switzerland ¢ * do 32.0 19.0 61.0 54.9 59.0 73.0 65.0 65.1 62.5 66. 3 59. 5 
United Kingdom ° do 383. 1 364.3 301.7 386.8 319.4 416.5 393. 9 466, 4 406.8 487.1 427.2 413.0 
Asia 
British India do 47.2 68. 7 68.6 
m4. 2 Ceylon us do 7.1 14.2 14.6 11.6 19.4 13.3 14.0 17.8 13.8 15.4 18.0 13.3 
China do 22.9 67.4 76.0 97.7 
Iran do 4.4 $13.4 21.3 58.7 5.9 
Iraq do 3.6 56.2 9.7 
17 Palestine do 5.7 14.5 16.3 14.7 17.1 21.1 515.9 23.4 23.6 
Philippines, Republic of do 9.5 10.7 9.5 1.5 2.5 4.7 
6.4 Oceania 
Australia !! * do 39. 1 55, 3 30,5 54,3 42.9 47.0 45.0 55.3 47.3 49.5 58.8 53.4 
1.3 New Zealand | * do 7.1 18.5 12.1 13.2 17.5 18.5 18. 1 18.5 22. 4 16.6 
Africa 
Algeria* do 13.8 27.7 $1.4 11.4 12.9 14.5 9.8 20.9 21.0 
52K, 9 Egypt x do 14.9 22.3 29.5 32.0 22. 5 24.4 32. 4 25.8 2. 6 29. 2 21.2 
French West Africa* do 46 $7.4 5.1 6.1 54.8 5.7 9.4 8.5 4.7 
Gold Coast do 3.9 r1.6 °3.3 3.8 r3.8 °3.3 3.6 4.0 
Southern Rhodesia '5 * do 3.4 $4.6 53.8 3.9 $3.5 . 6 85.7 6.0 5.4 
Tanganyika '5 do 1.5 §2.0 5 2.5 2.2 53.0 1.6 52.9 : 
Partially estimated Bullion and specie excluded. 
2 Silver bullion and specie included; gold excluded, 2? Exeluding gold and silver 
Monthly average of 3 months’ data Data for Lraq exclude crude oil shipments by the Iraq Petroleum Co. Data for Iran 
‘Monetary gold and silver excluded; however, for Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and exclude trade of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., the Caspian Sea Fisheries, Government 
Switzerland there is no statement in source regarding this point for 1945-46 Departments, and certain other establishments 
‘Monthly Bulletin of Statisties, United Nations, October 1946 (formerly Monthly if Less than one-half the unit. 
Bulletin of Statistics, League of Nations '5 Bullion included; specie excluded. 
6 Official estimate 16 Coin and gold ingots excluded through December 1945, but included thereafter; silver 
7 Monthly average of 8 months’ data. ingots included throughout. 
* Monthly average of 2 months’ data ’ Exclud.ng gold and silver and including UNRRA, 
Monetary gold and silver included; however, for Belgium there is no statement in r Revised, 
source regarding this point for 1945-46 “Countries included in total are marked with an asterisk. 
92.6 Monthly average of 6 months’ data 
41.6 
i. 6 
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} 1945 1946 
1936-38 
Item jmonthly 
—— — pi January — March | April May June July | August |™ —* October 
EXPORTS 
RAW MATERIALS 
Coal: 
Germany: ? 
British Zone - millions of long tons 310 1.0 1.0 0.9 0.7 0.7 0.9 1.1 0.8 1.1 0.8 
French Zone. do... l l 1 1 l l l 2 ! 
Poland ____- : do 1.1 3 1.3 
Union of South Africa : do 0.1 .3 3 4 3 3 3 2 3 
United Kingdom .-Mmillions of U. 8. dollars 15.4 3.0 3.9 3.9 3.0 3.5 3.5 2.9 2.9 4.1 3.2 2¢ 3.1 
millions of long tons 3.2 4 5 5 4 4 5 4 4 a) 4 ] 4 
United States _-millions of U. 8. dollars_- 47 22.0 15.6 19.2 20.6 24.1 13.5 8.4 21.0 36.6 41.8 37.7 31.6 
millions of long tons- 1.0 3.5 2.3 2.8 3.1 3.6 1.9 iit 3.2 5.4 5.9 5. 2 4.2 
Cotton, raw: | 
a _millions of U. S. dollars__| 5.0 9.3 9.7 7.9 12.6 12.4 13.0 13.5 11.1 15.5 9.7 
millions of pounds__! 43. 2 57.3 57.4 44.3 71.3 72.5 75.4 72.4 55. 7 72.8 51.0 
British India .-millions of U. 8. dollars 11.5 4.1 2.4 
millions of pounds 116.7 34.3 22. 0 ‘ ; 
Egypt millions of U. §. dollars 10.6 8.3 4.5 6.2 9.6 10.8 14.0 17.2 19.4 14.2 23.4 
millions of pounds 69.5 32. 1 14.1 18.8 29.0 33. 2 52.4 52.8 61.7 12.4 72.3 
United States. _..-Millions of U.S. dollers 26.1 34.0 25.1 34.6 28.9 37.6 28.5 56.6 52.8 50.4 58.5 34.3 17.0 
millions of pounds 4 226. 4 162.5 109.8 146. 6 125, 2 159.5 158.8 228. 3 105. 0 183.3 205. 8 121.1 51.9 
Wool: 
I i icectiveintinaralvisie a millions of U. 8. dollars 4.4 9.1 3.6 14.4 9.2 9. 2 SS &.7 
millions of pounds 24.6 44.2 39. 2 18.9 26.9 67.8 70.9 38.0 45.4 39. 2 34.2 
Australia millions of U. 8. dollars 18. 0 15.7 12.9 17.8 23.1 21.0 15.0 22.5 26. 7 30.8 36.1 32.5 
millions of pounds 67.3 68. 1 63.1 71.3 94.1 83.7 54.8 78.3 a5. 6 110.2 120.6 115.4 
Uruguay millions of U. 8S. doltars 2.5 3.3 5.0 2.4 5.7 6.7 3.9 7.4 8.7 4.6 3 
millions of pounds 8.7 8.9 13.3 6.6 15.3 17.6 10.6 19.0 9.1 12.9 7.1 
Butter: 
Australia millions of U. 8. dollars 3.2 3.1 3.9 3.6 3.8 2.8 3.6 3. 2 2.5 2.2 1.9 2.6 
millions of pounds 15.5 13.3 15.7 15.9 15.6 11.5 15.7 13.4 10.2 9.8 8.2 10.3 
Denmark - millions of U. 8. dollars 6.7 5.6 3.4 3.9 2.9 Me 3.8 6.2 8.7 8.8 8.7 8.0 
millions of pounds 28. f 12.9 7.8 9.4 6.8 7.0 RS 16. 2 22.0 22.5 21.0 18.6 
United States millions of U. 8. doliers (5) 1.1 2.32 2.0 3 2.0 1.3 1 l 1 
millions of pounds ( a7 5.6 4.4 1.0 4.3 2.3 1 8 1 ! ( ( 
Coffee: 
Brazil -millions of U. 8. dollars 11.6 19.1 29. 4 21.8 16.9 20.7 30.1 33. 1 24.6 36.0 
millions of pounds 161.1 139. 0 196. 6 153. 5 115.5 144.9 206. 3 220.9 171.0 194.58 199. 2 123.0 186.8 
Colombia millions of U. 8S. dollars 4.4 7.8 11.6 10.2 10.7 13.8 5.8 11.7 10.4 13.0 16.0 
millions of pounds 46.1 44.0 65.0 57.1 60.0 77.5 32. € 65.7 5S. 4 57.2 70. 7 mH. 4 
Wheat: 
Argentina millions of U. S. dollars 9.0 2.1 2.7 2 8.7 6.6 14.9 12.9 
millions of bushels 8.9 3S; 3.5 2.1 38 4.6 5.9 6.9 14 7.5 1.6 
Australia. millions of U. 8. dollars 6.5 4 1.3 2.6 5.9 5.2 419 2.6 1.7 2.5 
millions of bushels 6.9 2 ® Lz 3.6 3.3 t | 14 2.9 l 
Canada millions of U. 8. dollars 8.9 53. 2 53.5 21.5 14.0 21.9 19.3 22.1 20. 8 13.0 9.1 30.6 
millions of bushels 8.8 38. 3 38. 1 15. 2 9.8 15.4 13.4 15.5 13.6 8.4 5.8 19,2 
United States _-millions of U. §. dollars 3.3 44.3 14.9 52.9 35.9 41.0 24.1 13.5 7.7 58 24.1 14.0 
millions of bushels 3.4 23.6 24.1 27.1 18.5 71.5 12.8 6.5 17.3 16.0 10.5 6.1 
Wheat flour: 
Argentina millions of U. 8. dollars .4 1 1 2 3 2 2 } 
millions of barrels 1 ( ( ( l ( (5) 1 ( 
Australia millions of U. 8. dollars 1.9 1.4 2.0 3.6 4.3 5.1 5. 1 4.0 8.1 4. 6 rf) 16 
millions of barrels 5 2 3 5 6 oe 7 t 11 6 1.3 6 
Canada_. millions of U. 8. dollars 1.7 7.0 6.7 8.0 8.0 7.5 10.9 12.4 8.0 O5 16.4 10.8 9.3 
millions of barrels 3 1.0 1.0 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.5 By a 1.2 2.0 5. 1.0 
United States millions of U.S. dollars 1.8 145 12.1 16.1 20.9 13.0 16.6 15.5 15.5 15.2 14.9 18.9 10.1 
millions of barrels 4 1.9 cz 22 2.8 1.7 2.2 2.1 2.0 1.8 1.6 0 1.0 
MANUFACTURES 
Automobiles and parts: 
United Kingdom millions of U. 8. dollars 6.3 3.0 7.6 5.2 9.6 12.4 13. 2 17.2 14.5 18.4 15.8 18.9 22.3 
United States do 23.8 24.1 23.6 23.7 26.6 20.7 36.3 {8.8 43.5 38.3 51.4 22.9 39.8 
Machinery and parts: 6 
Switzerland __. do 3.6 6.2 6.9 5.0 6.5 6.3 6.7 9.5 7.0 11.2 7.8 8.1 
United Kingdom do 21.3 10.8 18.9 24.4 26. 3 29.0 30.8 41.8 x0. 5 42.5 35.7 4.1 50.4 
United States s do 32.5 75.6 32. 5 102.7 78. 5 105. 3 96. 0 106. 0 120.8 113.5 131.3 80. 0 85.0 
Paper and manufactures: 
Canada. do 10.4 18. 1 16. 1 18.7 16.8 19.3 20. 3 21.5 20. 6 24.4 27.8 21.4 25,5 
Sweden ’ millions of pounds 87.3 58. 2 56. 1 66. 6 67.3 4.5 77.5 75.3 76.6 79.0 (4.4 94.7 102, 7 
United Kingdom _-_. millions of U. 8. dollars 3. 1 1.4 2.2 3.0 3.2 4.4 4.2 5.3 4.2 6.3 5.2 1.7 6.6 
millions of pounds 37.0 5. 2 9.1 10.5 12.6 18. 2 18.1 24.1 19.0 g a.7 20. 1 32.6 
United States millions of U. 8. dollars. 2.2 9.7 7.8 9.9 8.2 10. 2 9.4 10.3 9.5 7.9 9.3 5.9 6.0 
| Prewar monthly averages are 1937-38 for all countries except the United States. Aver- 5 Less than one-half the unit 
ages for the United States are for 1936-38 6 Data cover electrical, industrial, and agricultural machinery, the United States sub- 


2 Includes hard coal, brown coal, coke, and briquetes 
8 British and French zones combined 
4 Data for 1946 shown in bales converted on basis of 500 pounds to bale. 


group classification, so far as practicable 
7 Pata incomplete, covering principal items only. 


r Revised 
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Latin-American Republics: Foreign Trade by Geographic Areas, 1936-38 Average, 1939-45, and 1946 as Available 

































































a {In thousands of U. 8. dollars] 
| 
| Tri Latin- Tri Conti- | 
Country and year Total Canada fren American mM = | nental U.8.8. R. Africa Asia Oceania Other 
ctober — Republics | “!28¢o™ Europe ! countries 
| | | ae 
Total}20 Latin-American Republics: | | 
Exports 1936-38 average ? 1, 987, 543 | 28, 576 633, 894 365, 128 | 598, 610 303 9, 711 37, 833 2, 292 | 195, 971 
1939 1,761, 301 | 18, 0O1 640, 185 ( 319, 987 | 486, 915 376 12, 659 40, 953 1, 566 | 142, 492 
1940 1, 647, 823 | 30, 163 | 773, 788 | 128, 584 | 209, 357 | 221, 937 2, 806 17, 226 | 55, 434 | 616 | 117,912 
1941 1, 907, 223 | 42,763 | 1,091,905 | 195, 742 256, 581 | 58, 170 } 9, 271 16, 031 66, 574 | 742 | 169, 444 
1942 2, 045, 205 | 22,115 | 1, 116,018 | 300, 385 | 301, 918 102, 426 | 5, 457 44,314 | 2, 613 | 7, 536 | 142, 423 
1943 2, 573, 778 16,776 | 1,354,557 | 347,362 | = 408, 031 | 83, 042 | 782 99, 514 | 716 | 5, 519 | 262, 479 
1944 2, ¢ | 34,919 1, 511, 769 | 457, 691 | 477, 012 123, 239 | 5, 295 39, 676 | 2, 655 | 3, 347 | 312, 485 
1945 3 3, 4 43, 835 | 1, 612, 563 | 544, 552 | 387, O68 | 280, 334 | 4, 726 | 46, 904 | 13, 171 1, 489 | 339, 727 
3.1 Imports 1936-38 average * 1, 467, 740 16, 644 484, 289 | 140, 760 192, 569 | 509, 195 + 818 | 3, 269 86, 878 1,935 | 31, 383 
{ 1939 1, 366, 334 | 16, 456 | 543, 944 | 121, 558 151, 809 | 428, 341 | 130 | 4, 204 66, 592 1, 351 | 31, 949 
31.6 i 1940 1, 405, 023 25, 000 | 743, 069 167, 455 | 163, 059 168, 043 35 | 3,112 | 90, 413 1, 082 43, 755 
9 i 1941 1, 487, 230 29, 897 923, 411 199, 581 126, 353 | 68, 602 | 240 | 1,955 | 76, 186 2, 409 58, 596 
7 1942 1, 304, 559 21,974 | 781, 372 | | 112, 630 | 76, 081 | 63 | 3, 592 } 41, 093 1, 116 | 36, 106 
1943 1, 530, 125 22, 208 | 829, 466 | 115, 765 | 65, 073 | 37 | 11, 291 | 26, 884 1, 986 | 34, 889 
1944 1, 941, 560 29,784 | 1,148, 665 63, 161 | 73, 073 | 96 | 14, 298 | 38, 564 8, 259 35, 920 
1945 2, 306, 357 44, 674 1, 350, 065 590, 697 | 83, 307 | 141, 478 | 149 | 21, 715 | 32, 683 6, 331 | 35, 258 
} Argentina | | | | | 
Exports 1936-38 average ? 11, 601 66, 273 | 50,645 | 183,641 | 247, 539 196 | 2,774 7, 825 294 | 1, 329 
1939 3, 326 | 55, 548 | 31, 664 167,996 | 188,748 | (4) | 3, 926 4, 263 368 | 3, 528 
17.0 j 1940 3, 479 73, 499 50, 602 | 157, 922 | 108, 997 | 1, 889 | 4, 481 | 7,774 73 | 5, 2 
51.9 1941 1, 420 152, 489 63, 560 133, 874 32, 109 | 4, O85 | 6, 537 | 13, 440 111 | 3, 787 
=: 1942 1,934 142, 598 97,749 167, 849 51, 389 | 3, 695 25, 931 | 1, 679 274 | 6, 558 
1943 231 144, 115 140, 006 202, 992 42, 527 | 490 48, 785 | 153 35 54, O11 
1944 950 154, 674 161, 538 271, 744 | 61,759 | 18, 608 | 429 65 | 10, 980 
1945 5 728 162, 997 5 187, 399 181, 817 5 146, 083 | | § 14,573 | 5 2,893 5 22 32, 154 
1946 January-July 2, 833 92, 275 83, 034 138,446 | 223, 023 | 9, 245 | 25, 614 | 8, 184 (*) 12, 125 
Imports 1936-38 average ? 5, 617 68, 553 41, 273 | 170, 721 | 640 484 38, 278 | 460 | 10, 106 
1939 4, 045 56, 944 41, 135 132, 252 | 116 | 813 23,775 | 48 | 10, 756 
1940 &, 370 114, 439 58, 940 61, 926 | 16 | 1, 495 | 34, 698 | 35 18, 784 
1941 9, 969 110, 929 59, 476 | 66, 265 19, 959 37 | 999 | 31, 895 140 | 14, 899 
1942 6, 241 100, 236 85, 355 58, 349 41, 298 | 59 | 1,521 | 20, 205 100 | 8, 030 
1043 6, O76 | 45, 007 72, 498 | 48, 822 39, 471 | 31 | 3, 378 | 13, 276 78 7, 817 
1044 5, 997 38, 923 120, 464 20, 616 37, 820 | 91 | 7, 273 | 19, 440 58 | 7, 466 
(5) 1945 58, 655 39, 690 5 120, 495 29, 037 5 60, 340 | 5 58 | 511,540 | 5 17, 223 87 | 1, 375 
(5) 1946 January-July 290, 694 6,977 78, 507 79, 944 40, 932 49, 634 | 2, 000 8,971 | 9,905 | 5 58 13, 676 
Brazil wa | | | 
Exports 1936-38 average ° 321, 189 930 117,414 21, 192 31, 824 127, 831 4, 457 | 16, 869 | 219 | 453 
186.8 1939 305, 484 1, 032 110, 476 22, 247 29, 382 110, 426 | 4, 122 | 27, 125 197 477 
1940 265, 212 5, 620 112, 262 ‘ 5, 932 42, 684 54 4, 801 25, 169 246 | 524 
1941 360, 696 12, 397 205, 373 52, 751 43, 995 16, 268 554 4, 542 22, 586 488 1, 742 
1942 403, 476 2, 263 184, O81 93, 538 16, 33: 38, 417 14, 119 894 125 | 3, 706 
1943 459, 507 2, OR1 237,779 83; 806 66, 244 28, 476 | 46, 807 | 563 | 13 | 3, 828 
1944 579, 231 2, 670 307, 438 128, 986 73, 241 43, 532 16, 646 1, 259 | 1,921 | 3, 538 
1945 661, 105 5, 164 326, 277 144, 174 80, 432 71, O68 | 447 | 23, 570 5, 784 | 180 4, 009 
1946 January-July 527, 438 5, 637 229, 402 76, 431 45, 688 118, 943 a 17, 848 30, 277 | 1, 666 1, 546 
30. 6 Imports 1936-38 averag 29), 912 4, 67, 530 46,411 2 121, 202 6 839 | 7,972 | 96 9,917 
19.2 1939 261, 142 3, § 87, 626 29, 366 96, 329 2 | 1, O86 8, 072 | 111 10, 379 
14.0 1940 250, 690 4, 130, 022 37, 724 23, 674 28, 832 | 864 10, 830 | 11 13, 978 
6.1 1941 279, 581 6, 168, 587 42, 801 15, 888 21, 039 437 | 8, 811 | 85 15, 306 
1942 3, 397 | 3, 126, 854 53, 228 13, 724 17, 527 | 1,725 3, 942 | 9 | 16, 237 
1043 , 132 4, 168, 471 80, 116 3 &, 402 5, 625 1,928 | 2 | 18, 160 
1944 , 654 4, 250, 115 107, 893 11,970 9, 500 | 3, 862 4, 040 182 16, 314 
1945 2, 069 Ae 243, 620 111, 585 17, 503 5, 931 3, 173 166 18, 635 
1946 January-July 336, 029 9, 066 217, 963 32, 938 26, 115 2, 066 3, 163 113 12, O88 
9.3 Chile | 
1.0 Exports 1936-38 average ? 150, 566 12 29, 540 17 24 | 2, 349 | 18 38, 702 
10.1 1929 138, 200 2 42, 184 (4) 2 2, 457 | 16 33, 074 
L@ 7 1940 143, 524 22 83, 653 (4) 6, 430 41 | 29, 196 
4 1941 160, 990 25 10°, 159 1 7, 844 26 25, 647 
1042 . 179, 108 36 124, 099 16 2 24, S88 
1943 180, 727 6 122, 438 (4) 63 101 26, 434 
1944 197, 547 87 128, 426 165 23, 182 
22.3 1945 210, 589 180 116, 551 2, 709 1,645 23, 710 
39.8 1946 January-September 162, 701 56 63, 846 180 | 3, 668 1, 696 203 30, 791 
Imperts 1936-38 average ? 87, 521 448 24, 147 4 571 4,823 | 15 780 
1939 &4, 613 540 26, 307 (4) 832 5,878 | 2 1, 196 
50.4 1940 104, 443 424 49, 963 (4) 7 &, O50 | 2, 324 
85,0 1941 108, 202 476 61, 066 3 (4) 8, 271 | 3 2, 033 
1942 128, 299 56 58, 055 ‘i (4) 3, 716 | 4 1, 195 
25.5 1943 131, 281 454 48, 960 (4) 5 1, O88 | 87 | 731 
102.7 144 148, 961 1,115 63, 836 (4) 21 1, 204 | 2 495 
6.6 1045 155, O84 1, 271 65, 795 59 22 1, 009 | 1 2, 556 
32.6 1946 January-September 135, 718 1, 210 58,713 3 | 60 775 3 4,519 
6.0 Mexico 
Exports 1936-38 average ? 220, 828 51 134, 710 3, 383 21, 694 46, 846 8 276 1, 265 9,173 
— 1929 185, O73 54 137, 393 2, OS2 10, 706 31, 569 370 3 156 515 
1940 193, Y28 OH 173, 460 2, 795 1, 936 &, O87 1 104 183 835 
ites sub- 1941 150, 134 104 136, 901 , 822 173 125 554 14 62 942 
1942 204, 644 393 186, 856 16, 471 11 “4 P , 17 832 
1943 232, 975 739 204, 444 24, 729 204 1, 312 1, 547 
1044 216, 066 729 182, 271 27, 747 920 2, O57 2, 342 
1945 274, 706 1, 804 230, 241 39, 412 960 | 292 | 2, 087 
1946 January-June 174, 434 781 137, 194 29, 669 467 3, 653 | 151 283 1, 791 445 
Imports 1936-38 average 139, O72 1, 486 83, 415 1, 568 6, 446 42, 103 5 156 3, 101 713 81 
1939 127, 453 1, 424 84, 165 1, 197 3, 357 33, 502 4 440) , 754 | 591 19 
1940 135, 141 2, 987 106, 512 2,042 4, 388 14, 075 1 255 4, 059 730 92 
1941 . e 188, 330 2, 482 158, 720 5, 720 6, 360 7, 622 7 106 6, 105 1, 165 43 
1942 155, 277 4, 253 135, 107 6, 277 5, 738 2, 667 36 361 633 205 
1943 187, 55 3, 396 166, O89 9, 363 3, 759 3, 805 |_- a 65 1 584 | 494 
1944 278, 095 5, 200 236, 179 22, 241 3, 370 4,914 (4) 4,815 1, 376 
1945 330, 622 7, 363 272, 499 28, 853 4, 878 11, 213 | 29 5, 109 | 678 
1946 January-June 234, 182 3, 278 195, 352 21, 720 3, 565 8, 254 | 69 | 369 86 | 1, 281 | 158 
Excluding U.S. 8. R. 2 Including gold and silver. 3 Partially estimated. 4 Less than $500. 5 Estimate based on 11 months’ data. 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


The statistical data on United States 
trade, derived from figures gathered by 
Bureau of the Census, report total trade, 
distribution of the trade by countries and 
areas, and trade in leading commodities. 
Commodity exports or imports appear in 
alternate monthly issues. Three types of 
exports—cash-purchase, lend-lease, and 
UNRRA—are shown separately where 
each constitutes a significant part of the 
trade. Total exports appearing alone 
represent cash-purchase goods largely or 
entirely except as noted. Where only one 
type is shown, the balance of total exports 
also represents cash-purchase goods. 

Cash-purchase, or non-lend-lease, ex- 
ports include commercial trade; goods 
purchased and shipped by foreign gov- 
ernment missions stationed in this coun- 
try; relief or charitable supplies shipped 


By Gracr A. WirHeErow, Special 
Programs Division 


ing private commercial trade separately 
are not available. 

During the period of the war lend-lease 
figures represent largely merchandise 
furnished by the United States Govern- 
ment to the Allied Nations as lend-lease 
aid. Thereafter lend-lease exports con- 
sist of the “cash,” or “‘credit” type. 

The figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States Customs 
area with the exception of goods destined 
to United States armed forces abroad. 
Goods that reached foreign civilians 
through these forces consequently do not 
appear in the statistics. 


consigned to the armed forces or other 
representatives of the Allies stationed in 
a foreign country are included as a part of 
exports to that country. 

Imports include private commercial 
trade, foreign merchandise purchased by 
United States Government agencies, mer- 
chandise owned by foreign governments 
and entering this country for their official 
use or for storage, and merchandise 
transferred to the United States under 
the reciprocal-aid program. General 
imports represent merchandise entered 
immediately upon arrival into merchan- 
dising or consumption channels plus 
commodities entered into bonded customs 
warehouse for storage. Imports for con- 
sumption are merchandise entered imme- 
diately upon arrival into merchandising 
or consumption channels plus withdraw- 




















by the Red Cross and other private agen- Exports generally show country of als from bonded customs warehouse for 
cies, referred to as “private relief ship- ultimate destination; if this was not consumption. 
ments”; and after July 1945 relatively known, country of consignment. Prewar Imported goods are credited to the 
small amounts of goods sent to United boundaries of the liberated countries country in which the products were 
States agencies abroad. Statistics show- serve for statistical purposes. Goods mined, grown, or manufactured. 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
945 Bt 
136-38 
Item month! 
i\ int No De Januar I r Marct Apri M J \ i U t 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports thous. dol 247,211 638,937 | 7 ; TOR, f 669,861 815,355 756,842 850, 624 STS (i8 $24 SR1,918 642.8 6, 836 
Cash-purchase do 247, 21 443,358 454.574 543,17 $82,250 | 592,134 586,620 661,69 2,458 669 iv s4 8, 2 
Lend-leass do 115,250 188, 320 1), 391 3,325 116, 215 80), 442 614 7, 194 S] 7 2.4 7, 587 
UNRRA do a0, 320 Ww), 24 25. 09] Q], 286 107. 006 80. TRO & 602 & 440 { ss GUS 
Exports, U. S. merchandise do 243,752 612 2 | 712,17 78,789 649,096 786,643 739,259 815,018 S58, 10S) SO7,319 8 my ( SSSA 
Cash-purchase ° do 243,752 428,477 438,910 OS 467,61 75,904 574,920 641,7 HST, SS f t (), 278 
Lend-lease do 111 i 86, 914 25, 142 15, 972 OO2 78, 368 (4, 602 : 3S ' 2, 467 587 
UNRRA do 72, 54 86, 352 22, 539 85, 51 M5, 737 85, 962 8, O83 s ' 73, 2 11, 48S INN 
General imports do 117, 408 22,419 | 207, 187 i) 7, 628 S4, 45 407, 217 17,61 85,8 14 124 4 74 
Imports for consumption do 205, 096 2, ot 79,478 400, 6 7,97 73, 75 304, (4 SY, Fil SS 421 113, 878 7 5, 47 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandise 
Value 100 251 292 M) 266 23 13 134 2 217 
Quantity 100 71 202 214 177 214 97 ‘ 2 , ‘ $i) 
Unit value 100 147 144 149 150 51 4 ' ( ‘ 167 
Imports for consumption 
Value 100 152 13 } A) 2 102 an %) s 193 
Quantity 100 s Sf) 12] 3 11 117 4 y ! 3 104 
Unit value 100 155 15s 62 16] 1fi4 14 167 ; 7s St 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
EXPorTs, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada __thous. dol 37, 812 93, 797 91, 740 85, 676 82, 216 137 103, 680 05, 37 1,42 21, 198 4, 236 s4 i, 252 
American Republics, total do 40,384 140,907 127,050 146,540 132,008 154,136 150,753 167, 342 1, 903 7,472 7, 166 121, 392 
Mexico do 6, 875 2k, O38 31, 681 31, 750 31, 527 37, WHY 33, 910 1, &, 209 14, 166 15, 744 51, 572 
Central American Republics do 3, 872 &, BSR5 4, 343 8, 463 6, 569 13, 079 9, 237 11, O84 11, 469 13, 58 7, 486 ), S42 
Cuba do 556 20), 967 ]8, 184 19,312 20), 368 20, 03) 23, 491 21, 539 17, 231 24, 752 $, S84 141 
Argentina do 6, 608 5, 809 7, 724 9, 198 9, 029 9, 205 10, 537 14,713 6 14, 62S 19, 797 13, O64 1, 953 
Bolivia do 412 1, 947 1,142 1,420 2, 134 1,544 1, 782 1,973 2, 032 1, 558 1, 660 92] 741 
Brazil do YSY 28, 310 23, 872 31, 373 22, 441 2H), 494 22, 442 28, 053 27, 192 i, 124 53, 23 20), O47 20), 091 
Chile do 787 763 4,672 5, 401 1, 946 6, 280 , 256 6, 047 7, 437 645 7, 730 734 605 
Colombia do 2 994 », 602 7. G56 & SOT 10, 708 11,614 12, 435 12, 138 106 10, GOS 16, 382 4,124 $, O10 
Peru do 1, 370 264 3, 459 1, HS6 4,921 4, 207 120 480 4 +. ISU 6, S57 aus > OO 
Uruguay do 744 3, 33¢ 2, 422 3, 061 2, 893 2, 710 141 4,193 O66 754 4,135 2, 163 2, 443 
Venezuela do 3,411 18, 03 12, 583 16, 931 13, 103 15, 353 17,777 17, 192 X), 124 l 19, 980) 11, 093 8, 075 
Curacao do 531 1, 656 3, SO4 2, 392 2. 445 2, 98 3, 029 3, O74 3, O50 2,311 32 212 2,15 
EUROPE 
United Kingdom thous. dol 41, 597 33, 537 72, 741 81,963 60,013 36,163 | 63,033 68, 094 62, 919 73, 160 70, 755 66, 699 16, 037 
Lend-lease do 7, 528 29, 5A: 5 15,7 34, 303 12, ONE 9, 957 5, 1SY 5, 230) 4,048 14 0) 
Continental Europe, including U. 8.8. R do 60,551 229,771 | 315, 062 303, 882 | 273, 289 | 312,886 305,634 | 303,896 | 281, 752 64, 835 129, 904 
Cash-purchase ! do 60, 551 52, 490 74, 001 107,557 | 139,403 | 138,942 166,934 168,999 160,664 184, 983 114, 746 
Lend-lease do $1,104 | 136,573 94,785 67, 651 70, 817 55, 593 43,577 14, 448 30, 468 26, 174 7,630 6, 233 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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| 1945 1946 
1936-38 
Item monthly 
Ither Average — <a January I ay March | April May June July August | ™ pene" October 
ed in 
art of Exports, INCLUDING REEXPORTS-—Continued 
EUROPE—continued 
reial | 
: Continental Europe, including U. 8, 8. R.—Cont. 
ed by UNRRA thous. dol 74,666 | 82,911 | 109,909 93,662 | 78,754 | 102,375 103,764 | 70,£ 42, 459 8, 850 
Belgiun On 6, 420 17, 153 21, 661 16, 784 25, 865 21, O83 28, 428 20, 388 23. 14, 746 15, 250 
mer- Lend-lease do 5,480 | 10,840 4,359 5, 902 6, 586 6, 927 2,943 2 30 5 
5 . Czechoslovakia ao 1, 234 11, 308 13, $24 13, 118 6, 126 11, O15 14, 761 13, 549 10 4,700 2, 045 
nents UNRRA do 11, 309 3 2,473 4, 946 9, 685 14, 379 11, 250 9 2,311 223 
fficial | Denmark do 1, 506 857 ; 1, 862 2, 893 1, 676 4, 430 3, 765 3 l. 3,415 
: | Finland do 87Y 204 557 365 1,709 1,785 3, 141 3, 438 3 3, 1, 224 
ndise | Frat do 11, 885 79, 483 53, 672 73, 374 89, 369 78, 033 70, 505 52, 796 46) 27, 53 21, 190 
' Lene -le ase do 56, OO5 Sh 219 15, 919 40), O87 25, 062 20, 115 10, 846 4 2, 836 543 
inder Germany do 9, 318 34 531 549 1,646 ‘ 3.515 11,098 | 15.6 8) 518 2. 33] 
neral Greece 10 557 12, 856 25, 626 19,972 12, 536 16, O77 18, 527 11,6 &, 211 3, 386 
i UNRI lo 12, O89 4,703 19, 137 10, 957 13, 369 16, 227 6 5, 936 1, 486 
tered | Ita i 392 | 15,868 | 26,563 | 30,803 41, 809 31, 187 40,146 | 31 21, 651 4,424 
" Lend-lease lo 11, 443 10, 920 11, 376 952 979 9 
han- UNRRA do 1,773 1, 966 1, 209 21, 402 21,797 | 15,054 | 12,828 2, 283 
plus { Net nd lo 7, 764 12, 189 15, 467 12, 933 ; 17, 380 20, 997 20, 112 17, 655 16, 408 
Lend-lease do 6, 247 400 1,500 5. 1, 316 1,912 1, 143 44] 2 
stoms Norwa\ 10 1,673 4, 02 2, 973 7,214 4, 4, 843 5, 405 7, 666 3, 557 6, 350 
5 ale P nd and Danz lo 1, YSO 18, 2a! 0), 32 21, OSS 15, 596 26), 238 23, 7% 14, 7% &, 044 2, 818 
con- UNRRA d 18, 047 19, 371 19, 608 13, 61¢ 24, 611 22, : 13, 7,107 2, 116 
mme- Portuga | G60 1, 907 1 063 2.776 5, 289 6, 465 5, 5. » 503 5, 342 
<i | Spair ce 1, 10 41, 244 2, 101 4, 541 1,372 7, 15 6, 1, 108 2, 622 
jising Swede! d 1,771 11, O65 4,644 15, 939 10, 358 0, T60 15, 623 17, 340 11, 236 13, 873 
enol Switzerland do 774 5, 067 5, 938 5, 890 7, O87 11, 487 10, 327 9, 199 6, 766 6, 263 
jraw- rss it ! 4. O56 6. 16 19,978 52. AO] 29, SUF 30, 531 38, O79 42. 657 12, 53 11, 106 
se for Lend-lease . 1,703 | 73,724 | 28,182 | 16,013 13, 407 13,120} 17,421 4, 246 5, 674 
UNRRA 1 3, 702 2, 819 17, 478 11, 330 12,975 18, 251 16, 170 4, 045 54 
Yu do 109 }, 276 S, SBS 7, 610 17, 652 &, 373 7, 40! 5 6, 473 1, 963 
UNRRA ce 25, 559 S, 83S 36, 327 17, 589 8, 251 6, 397 4, 727 4,911 1,913 
o the Other Central and Southeastern Europe do 1, O75 2, O84 2, 263 1, 447 1, 647 7.615 8, 099 6, 651 4, 568 986 
were UNRRA le! 1, 991 1,851 137 697 666 6, 860 6,732 5, O11 3, 966 769 
AA CEANIA 
Western A thou lol 2, 658 13, 102 7,071 10, S08 6 12, 898 7, 143 12, 806 12, 731 5, 063 17,379 8, 507 1,314 
Let ens 1 107 Is 112 124 345 84 75 83 32 
Far | io 46, 437 69, 805 67,492 | 100,262 73 96, 607 97,251 | 117,954 125, 249 | 120,279 | 90, 963 62, 949 
Cc } ! 46). 437 15. 200 $3,519 80.117 59, 76. 913 77. 629 RS 219 109, 055 112, 628 86, S40 60, 501 
- | 19, 026 16, 604 5, 120 5 6, 626 8. 651 9,810 1, 480 667 R54 305 “ 
UNRRA T 79 7.309 15 116 s 13, O68 10, 971 19, 925 14, 714 6, 984 3, 269 2, 143 
» | h M lo l x 1,044 2, 456 1, 720 1, 3638 1, 036 412 2, 052 SOY 72 803 
C do 121 1, 136 S71 1,371 960 1,124 476 470 637 732 362 579 
I 1-le ! 1 159 195 146 4 2 5 (*) 
October C} 1 3, O46 19, 102 "), 721 33,170 | 24,313 | 37,024 38, 346 58, 129 39, 944 24, 670 19, 094 
( pur ce 3, O46 5, 20) 7, 697 17, 728 11,851 21, 343 23, 162 28, 048 32, 619 20, 684 16, 804 
I 1 8, 52 721 $20) 1,007 2, 618 4,213 481] 768 242 
| RRA lo 7¢ 7, 30 15, 022 8,45 13, 0638 10, 971 4 6, 844 3, 218 2, 048 
H | lo 1, 392 2 fO2 1, 518 S39 2, 45. 3,153 4, 549 3, 585 5, 645 2, 771 2, 608 
(}, R3E Ind | ‘ lo 2, 953 842 12, 640 12, 678 7,172 12, 487 13, 504 10, 841 17, 202 15, 543 16, 763 14, 145 
£2 Lend j », VA2 6, 607 1, 838 x2 2. 036 3. 461 873 a5 (x 17 
7, 587 lap 1 1), 349 l l x l 2 2, 762 16, 977 16, 946 20, 286 14, 217 3, 598 
0), GOS Nethe Is Ind 1,842 9, 282 & 274 6,135 }, SSS 7, 658 5, 580 9, 494 10,512 10, 749 2, 040 3, 288 
Ae! Repu pire 6, 440 12, 664 12, 053 1, 241 23, 685 23, 300 18, 798 : 17,823 18, 019 8, 3:53 
(), 278 Aust lo s 9, 202 8,412 8, 246 8,873 4,744 9, 318 5, 773 7,375 5, 409 5, O81 7,081 
7 2 I i ‘ lo 3, TRI 2,344 1, 735 527 342 150 167 290 94 24 60 
ISS i New 7 : 1, 857 2, 636 2, 708 2, O58 204 +, 190 2, 434 699 1, 937 1, 909 2, 891 2, 183 
12, 74 ] 1 708 $38 21t 22 (* 6) 
15,479 
At 4 
Algeria thous. dol 106 10, US2 7, 239 7, 709 &, 009 9, 868 5, 955 &, 075 3, 694 3. 276 3, 855 I, 760 1,359 
I 1 do 8 116 506 2, 354 2, 519 1, O85 749 1, 048 129 132 503 100 5 
k pt ato 1. 080 3, 054 § 405 3, 266 4,124 +, 909 » O38 ) AR4 3, 494 1, 891 3, 025 2,117 1, 678 
217 Lend do 687 204 542 S74 52: 345 301 584 50 79 165 
130 French Morocce ce § 3040 Ws4 3,020 (i, 44 2, 765 6, 262 4,348 2, 905 1,675 1, 206 1,818 391 511 
167 Lend a 716 1, O82 104 1, 577 677 H07 458 112 85 111 31 32 
Unie south A lo 6, 357 16, 124 10, 119 19, 651 14, 991 18, 391 19, SOS 2, 331 22 (07 15, 645 25, 219 13, 896 7, 063 
193 Lend-l lo 68 1 2 l Q (* 
14 ee be 
186 British Empire and Egypt . ‘ do 104, 614 188, 7%) | 218,603 | 222, 530 194, 121 245, 771 234, 1389 | 252,419 | 246,999 | 254,455 | 276, 654 245, 68! 
Lend-lease do 19, 201 10, 459 0, 924 18, 320 38, 369 18, 17¢ 12, 161 7, 138 6, 390 5,191 1, 065 
(FENERAL IMPORTS 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canad thous. dol 28, 731 74, 408 70, 948 4, 758 55, 347 65, 495 60, 525 66, 548 76, 607 74, 597 76, 477 87,377 
Amer n Republic total do 45, 199 117, 304 11,902 | 145,475 117,114 147, 431 145, 278 | 147,989 | 147,154 158,870 | 123,034 132, 643 
Mexic do 1,501 17, 426 18, 922 21, 462 17,175 19, O36 17, 167 16, 184 20, 196 18, 374 14, 922 18, 140 
Cen Americ Republ total do 2, HiNt 4, 547 2, 490 1, O08 5, 374 7, 666 7. 720 6, 251 5, 628 9, 476 6, 957 4,624 
156, 252 Crniba do 10, 589 14, hAH2 16, OO 18, 379 18, 247 36, 434 32, 168 26, 620 33, 151 25, 344 19, 663 23, 936 
121, 392 Argenti do 6,820 18, 634 16, 784 16, 744 9, 103 15, 154 14,814 17, 454 14,115 13, 912 10, 834 13, 907 
51, 572 Bol do 78 2, 863 636 414 5, 378 3,079 1,13 1,848 3, OS2 1,457 667 414 
2, 842 Br 1o 8, 905 24, 270 19, 607 12,07] 25, 156 29, 52¢ 30, 983 40), 472 27, 227 45, 971 29, 870 30, 049 
3, 141 Chik do 2. 798 7, 954 7, 785 8, 925 8, 485 2, 660 10, O89 8,149 3, 418 4, 754 7, 263 
1, 953 Colomt do 4,028 10, 591 5, 999 12,101 11, 548 13, O78 12, 003 9, 770 14, 453 13, 048 14, 224 11, 644 
741 Peru do 1, O66 2.876 2,094 1,965 2, 826 3, 400 2, 57 2, 232 3, 462 2, 726 3, 282 3, 056 
%), O91 Urneuay do RS 2 576 6a) 5.111 2,594 3, 950 5, 545 4,310 4,053 2, 233 
, 605 Venezuela do 1, 918 7,775 7, 402 10, 505 &, 57 7, 921 8,041 8, 323 10, 324 13, 644 
5, O10 Curacao do 1, 530 &, 789 4.439 4, 233 3,791 s, 162 056 5, 106 4,370 4, 527 2, 933 
2 yh 
2, 443 EUROPE 
&, O75 United Kinedon thous. dol 14, 481 3, 434 11,743 10, 338 9, 481 14, 605 11,391 14, 300 15, 280 12, 393 11, 14,177 
2,157 | Continental Europe, inel, U. 8.8. R do 14,319 38,523 | 35,500 | 56,788 | 36, 228 37,229 | 53, 954 51,463 | 57,733 | 51 43, 772 
Belgium do 4,879 3, 884 3, 836 4,972 5, 361 6, 248 5, 622 5, 319 7, 068 7, 621 7,§ &, 847 
Czechoslovakia do l 462 1, 798 148 780 1, 697 1, 125 1, 422 1, 997 1,679 1, 274 
16, 037 France do 1, 752 1, 632 1, 927 1,478 3, 573 6, 007 4, 600 4,704 6, 441 6, 124 5, 245 
M60 Italy -do 1, 508 120 170 732 1, 246 4, 32 13, 880 8, 099 6, 591 6, 282 4, 571 
120, 904 Netherlands do 534 1, 120 976 770 1, 492 1, 180 867 851 1, 308 1, 621 4, 528 
114, 746 Norway do 155 140 424 39 1, 061 1, 070 1, 781 900 1,474 f89 1, 249 
6, 233 Portugal do 2.171 2.191 2, 341 2.070 1, 690 1,832 1, 655 1, 993 2, 118 1, 667 1, 927 
i Spain do 1, 153 6, 430 5,475 5, 939 1,010 4,529 5, 754 3, 247 4, 665 3, 589 1,115 3, 793 





See footnotes at end of table 
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1945 1946 
1936-38 
Item monthly ss, 
| eee a, hl January —— March A pril May June July August | ™* ngs October 
GENERAL Imports—Continued 
EUROPE—continued 
Continental Europe, including U.S. S. R.—Continued 
Sweden do 4, 221 7,905 11, 833 8, 489 3,318 2, 693 2, 102 2, 200 4, 807 3, 580 2,777 3, 604 
Switzerland do 1, 961 11, 786 6, 386 8, 49] &, 713 8, 637 10, 178 7. 41 6, SSS 7, 692 4, S82 9,101 
U.8.S.R do 2, 092 855 1,414 18, 320 8, 597 4,107 7,829 11, 185 7, 22 823 &, 248 2, 786 7, 139 
Other Central and Southeastern Europe * ..do 4,174 1, 468 311 1, 838 79 is! 6, 787 5, 822 1, 754 1, 762 S91 523 1, 301 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia, total__....._....__._._..._..thous. dol. 2, 571 19,742 11.507 | 28, 487 13, O86 10, 282 7, 092 15, 467 16,965 | 24.473 10, 210 4, 658 11, 673 
Turkey _____. . , do 1, 295 6, 805 6, 383 14, 123 7, 218 6, 53 1, 214 4, 341 6, 308 5, 477 4,417 1, 651 2, 
+ - tae es ...do 63,122 | 36,846 34, 912 53, 875 65, 781 63, 195 77, 818 &, 065 61, 183 76, 427 79, 798 81, 604 66, 
British Malaya Hen. spe] do 14, 532 5, 723 5, 105 9, YAT 9, 112 9, 020 115 4, 649 11, 792 &, 284 14, 479 19, 
Ceylon do 1,417 5, 656 2, 016 5, 982 &, 325 3, 150 1, 835 1, 795 4105 710 2, 325 1, 763 
China : wet do 6, 251 179 204 3, 575 4, 890 6, 311 7, 495 &, 829 9, 946 12, 656 6, 534 8, O41  s 
India and Dependencies = do 6, 246 17, 182 10, 386 4, 481 22, 667 21, 272 23, 878 18, 209 17, 571 9, 456 17, 524 20, 593 9, : 
Japan : SETS do 7 13, 964 3 20 319 479 220 10, 697 14, 725 14, 689 11, 095 12, 378 2, 780 . 
Netherlands Indies do 7, 049 106 334 592 4() 1, 381 2, 189 104 id 2, 753 2, 486 3, 134 6, 609 
Philippine Islands - -- _.do 8, O44 161 473 Qs 945 524 1, 552 1,717 2, 597 4, 402 3, 636 3, 338 3, 635 
Australia do 2, 090 10, 466 12, 773 10, 983 11, 476 13, 281 11, 192 7, 657 7, 949 18, 436 14, 983 17,114 12, 710 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo PF Ped: thous. dol 179 878 1, 475 2, 682 76 » 966 2, 103 1, 121 2, 022 1, 764 3, 234 227 832 
British West Africa _- do 1,818 1,010 1, 848 2, 962 3, 368 4,776 6, 096 3, 672 2. 697 3, 590 1, 767 RS 1, 162 
Egypt-.-_--- do 795 352 1, 200 4105 1,051 550 2, 182 1, 384 1, 059 651 2, 892 1. 345 1,779 
Union of South Africa do 1, 0O8 10, 038 10, 418 12, 599 5, 320 21, 63 12, 435 10, 920 9,717 14, 641 15, 432 14, 443 13, 904 
British Empire and Egypt do 75,125 | 134.315 | 136,955 | 148,523 | 132,634 | 162,759 | 159,514 | 138,876 | 134,025 | 162, 534 | 159,493 | 172,845 166, 369 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS 
Grorpe OO—Animals and animal products, 
edible a thous. dol 11, 539 11,324 11,944 8, 770 11,517 11, 356 13, 245 12, 485 13, 066 11, 287 11, 453 12, 608 
Cattle, except for brecding number 60, 499 76, OOS 38, 541 52, 257 70, 795 82, 158 59, 033 19, 562 &, 619 6, 583 6, 728 8, 356 
thous. dol 2, 824 3, 396 1, 926 2, 423 2, 940 3, 370 2, 929 1, 504 1, O64 SOS 919 1, 043 
Meat products thous. Ib 2, 384 2, 860 2, 862 2, 564 1, 446 2,317 5, 672 2, 545 3, 450 4, ORO 4, 622 4,413 
thous. dol 760 822 1, 081 820) 591 et) 1, 696 1, 302 1, 627 1, 696 1,717 1, 349 
ee _.thous. Ib 569 1, 967 1, 533 489 1, 464 1, 461 1, 663 1, 275 1, 807 2, 699 2, 652 3, O89 
thous. dol 145 638 449 152 44S 525 586 $44 617 952 919 1, 288 
Fish: 
Fresh or frozen. _.thous. Ib 11, 675 17, 028 11, 609 17, 878 16, 466 17, 898 &, 892 19, 171 23, 438 35, 828 34, 158 37, 131 
thous. dol S05 2, 561 1,923 2, 749 2, 516 3, 029 1, 658 3, O84 3, 482 3, 372 3, 536 4. 351 
Dried, salted, or otherwise prepared thous. Ib 13, 745 12, 361 11, 896 18, 687 6, 925 11, 631 13, 687 10, 227 13,512 | 14,994 16, 280 15, 620 
thous. dol 1,111 2, 9OS 3, OSS 1, 621 2,514 2, 528 2, 048 2,874 2, 645 2, 863 3, 136 
RT Pea thous. Ib 3, 426 4, 546 4,811 2, 970 4,170 3, 838 &, OSS 4,315 2, 569 1,852 2, 520 
thous. dol 656 1, 350 1, 662 974 1,493 1, 485 3, 473 2, 610 1, 520 1, 257 1, 178 
Grorp O—Animals and animal products, 
inedible thous. dol 14, 689 27, 305 19, 107 48, 259 23, 306 25, 929 32, 269 35, 875 50, 258 43, 621 27, 206 35, 269 
Hides and skins, raw, except furs _.thous. Ib 22, 348 15, 736 11, 301 16, O84 11,172 15, 331 17, 340 13, 187 19, 006 15, 384 16, 723 19, 238 
thous. dol 4,325 4, 220 3, 152 3, 209 4,491 5, 580 3, OS6 6, 92t 6, 647 7, 079 7,72 
Sheep and lamb, dry thous. Ib 1, 383 3, 945 ?, 910 5, 224 6, 867 6,313 6, 699 5, 350 5, 760 3, 20 5, 305 
thous. dol 313 7M 477 TUS 1, 232 1, 252 1, 330 1,176 1, 237 1, 323 1, 446 
Goat and kid, dry _.thous. Ib 5, 674 3, 186 2, 060 2, 806 2, 863 1, 836 1, 588 3, 137 3, 12 2, 805 3, 200 
thous. dol 1, 689 1, 268 91i 1,179 1,311 SUF 766 1, 586 1,817 1, 758 2, 190 
Leather do 792 2, 732 1, 927 1, 657 2, 005 2, 307 2, 628 2, 659 3, 312 2,614 3, 942 
Leather manufactures do 787 2, 221 2, 382 1, 847 2, 222 2, 940 2,153 2,813 3, ANY 2, 685 3, O79 
Furs, undressed do 5, 425 15, 262 9, 459 13, 472 10,914 16, 700 19, 000 20, 734 22, 238 7, O87 14,504 
Bristles thous. lb 304 135 151 258 516 171 677 156 Oe 656 4a 
thous. dol 679 339 244 550 1, 734 1, 260 2, 291 1, 532 2, 026 2,041 1, 246 
Casein thous. Ib 606 3, 257 1, 506 2,117 4,859 1, 497 7, 101 4, 884 4, Sf 2, YO 2, 035 
thous. dol 54 4156 225 432 S54 279 1,899 1, 375 1, 377 91s 639 
Grorp 1—Vegetable food products and 
beverages . do 52, 036 66, 035 55, 648 9, GSS 78, 929 Q9, TOT 06, O35 15, O$N4 06, 215 2,740 104, 336 SH, 128 S5, 621 
Grains and preparations ‘ do 5, 411 6, 331 4, 280 4, 093 1, 181 2, 38t 1, 622 1,143 1, 345 921 766 465 1, 491 
Fodders and feeds, except hay do S44 2, 124 1,973 1, 760 1, 639 2, 558 2,747 1, S5¢t 1, 946 2, 50 1, 692 1, (46 1,972 
Vegetables, fresh and dried do 619 1, 337 2, 526 5, 569 5, 204 4,112 5, 805 1, 301 8U3 3h 415 527 547 
Tomatoes, natural thous. Ib 6, 839 ?, 056 18, 141 45,710 48,575 31, 920 53, 438 1, 637 73 136 1, 215 RH 79 
thous. dol 164 183 1,494 3, 435 3, 553 2, 355 4,075 128 17 12 80) 5 7 
Fruits and preparations do 3, 622 5 5,719 6, 099 6, 143 5, 974 7, 938 7,678 9, O54 8, 909 &, 874 &, 126 7,149 
Bananas thous. bunches », 115 3,3 2, 763 3, 478 3, 706 4, 280) 4, 282 41, 836 4,511 », 144 04s 4, 704 4, 486 
thous. dol 2. 469 2! > 125 2,672 2. 750 3. 100 3, 126 4,444 a 377 3, G93 5 V7 , 643 4,516 
Olives in brine thous. gal 515 79 726 1, 307 1, 128 1, O57 1, 355 973 1, 301 S7S v7 530 395 
thous. dol 370 634 1,345 2, 597 2, 221 2, 161 3, 041 2, 107 2, 702 1, 857 2, 007 1, 104 684 
Nuts and preparations, edible do 1, 390 4,758 3, 358 6, 621 3, 011 2, 687 3, 507 3,714 3, 116 3 260 774 1, 8AH 5, 201 
Cashew nuts thous. Ib 2, 084 2, 829 501 4, 338 2,079 1, 629 1,71 2, 530 1,844 729 2, O70 3, 183 3, 1238 
thous. dol 315 1, 958 374 3, 003 1, 385 1,002 Yds 1, 39S 1,048 410) 1,142 1, 657 1, 665 
Cocoa, or cacao beans thous. Ib 47, 334 31, 658 1,918 37, 853 67, 563 83, ORY 97, 143 5, 85 31, 468 43, 530 32, 276 21, 068 30, 834 
thous. dol 2. 930 2. 426 » 591 3.104 A, 311 6, 597 7, 943 2,919 4, 228 3, $42 2, 541 3, 425 
Coffee thous. Ib 150,651 | 178,658 | 131,695 | 276,258 197,753 | 376,131 | 240,772 303,301 195,338 | 256,956 176, 584 163, 320 
thous. dol 732 23, 291 18, 205 41. 983 30, 388 36, O10 37, 545 46,779 31,844 17, SSG 35, 361 32, OSO 
Spices . do S40) 1, 364 1,819 1, 060 1, 805 1, 326 1,844 2, 048 $, 831 1,325 2, O18 
Cane sugar thous. Ib 507,650 175.670 145,520 | 364,897 382,819 | 688,669 | 364,627 56, 502 | 408, 838 | 629.619 | 414, 206 414, 504 266, 119 
thous. dol 12, 627 5, 644 4,595 11, 499 12,913 25, 414 15, 046 20, 905 15, 144 23, SSO 16, 159 12, 052 10, 384 
Whisky and other distilled spirits__thous. pf. gal 1, 198 1, 366 1,155 1,199 1, 161 1, 580 2, 078 1, 064 1, 525 1, 467 1,130 1,312 1, 611 
thous. dol 4.870 4, 702 4.597 4.818 4, 305 5, 232 5, 790 5 843 5, 027 5, 287 4, 462 4,004 6, 281 
Wines thous. gal 202 345 200 2U8 161 314 364 542 170) 580) 171 347 189 
thous. dol S44 1, 276 1, 127 1, 061 522 1,004 1, 365 1, OST 1,818 2, 097 1, 654 1,531 2, 056 
Malt liquors thous. gal 184 693 356 551 625 963 QOT 1,170 1, 267 1, 265 1, 370 1,344 1, 401 
thous. dol 156 590 320 381 416 720 740 YsO 1, 136 1, 220 1,315 1,320 1, 282 
Group 2—Vegetable products, inedible, me 
except fibers and wood thous. dol 31. 053 98, 345 97, 634 60, 595 41,755 48,315 46, 375 30, S67 30, 053 42, 201 47, 903 1), 489 ob, 835 
Crude rubber thous. Ib 92, 977 25, 700 29, 629 42, 894 73, 224 70, 776 61, 007 13, 074 20, 336 47, 795 79, 198 92, 538 101, 972 
thous. dol 14, 8&3 &, 037 9, 522 13, 88S 23, 944 22, 844 19, 806 4, 02 6, 439 14, 399 19, 460 22, 317 24, 745 
Rubber substitutes thous. Ib 1, O85 1, 200 2 1,190 1,620 1, 415 V9 947 812 1,194 2, O82 2, 484 
thous. dol 255 186 (7 184 251 244 174 175 149 220 383 156 
Gums, resins, and balsams do_. 891 3, 587 2,374 4, 064 3, 406 3, 165 4,746 3, 005 3, 255 3, O58 3, SIS 4, 517 2, 195 
Chicle, crude thous. Ib 702 2, 322 1,742 3, 349 1,719 1,954 2, 040 1, 105 928 685 32 345 374 
thous. dol 196 1, 800 1, 396 2 755 1, 395 1, 397 1, 625 SOS 609 547 148 253 345 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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| | 1945 1946 
a ) | 1936-38 ao ANS Ree. sla oo ies siagaa sao pa tp kl are ae 
Item monthly | | | | | | 
ctober | Sverage —— a: | January = March | April | May | June | July August ies ag October 
tA PRES, eon een, Go des Ds A oe 
Group 2—Vegetable products, inedible, | | | | | | 
except fibers and wood—Continued | 
Drugs, herbs, leaves, roots thous. dol 702 2, 467 1,863 | 2,427 | 1,688 3,221 | 2,447 2,098 | 2,028; 2,993 | 2,641 2,718 2, 621 
| Pyrethrum thous. Ib 1, 289 1, 144 2, 103 516 | 1,429; 5,172] 2,689 339 | 2,345 | 1,990 | 739 1, 102 | 1, 239 
3, 694 | thous. dol 156 303 599 127 | 227] 1,419) 677 92| , 643/ 549 193} 310 | 347 
9 101 Oilseeds thous. Ib 158, 953 60, 144 64,973 | 84,927 | 53, 430 85, 295 84, 940 93, 602 | 151, 583 | 146, 047 110, 689 92, 327 | 72, 285 
7 139 thous. dol 3, 750 2, 105 2, 656 | 3, 492 | 1,735 | 3, 031 3, 153 | 3, 520 | 4, 160 | 5, 752 4, 391 | 4, 065 | 3, 489 
1, 301 Vegetable oils and fats, expressed thous. Ib 88, 249 6,381 | 28, 000 6, 170 24,377 | 19,096 18,101 | 13,816 8, 523 14, 559 17, 720 10,156 | 23,851 
: thous. dol 5, 184 1, 364 3, 732 3,215 | 3,765 | 4,777 5, 224 4,260 | 2,936) 5,377 5,174 | 3,057 | 6, 255 
Vegetable dyeing and tanning materials do. | 524 910 643 1, 357 | 563 | 1,450 1,983 | 1,683 | 2,247 | 1,607 1, 624 | 936 | 1. 066 
Quebracho extract thous. Ib 9, 435 17, 137 9, 125 21, 854 9, 031 17, 233 25, 514 21, 342 | 35, 386 18, 656 20, 190 12, 340 | 14, 009 
11. 673 | thous. dol. 208 796 423 1,021 | 429 814 1, 238 | 1,135 | 1, 892 1, 003 1, 083 655 759 
2 4158 | Tobaceo, unmanufactured thous. Ib 5, 851 4, 892 3,119 22, 371 | 4,043 | 5,129) 4,727 5,633 | 4,861 | 5,381 5,613} 6,031 } 6, 883 
66. 365 | thous. dol 2, 718 4, 885 3, 214 27, 139 | 3,908 | 4,955 4, 568 5, 526 4, 785 5, 115 5,559 | 5, 955 | 6, 971 
19, 795 | Group 3—Textile fibers and manufactures do 31, 802 46, 234 40, 904 56, 553 50,571 | 60, 683 78, 257 77,979 | 69,294 | 68, 567 61,712 | 58, 516 49, 657 
"453 Cotton, unmanufactured thous. Ib 9, 616 18, 374 12,179 23,081 | 20,570 28, 231 26, 006 31,672 | 15,684 | 18,270 13, 471 22,746 | 22, 863 
7, 128 i thous. dol 1, 061 1, 690 1, 865 3,032 | 2,796} 3,390 3, 816 4,940 | 2,970) 2,745 2,687 | 6,086 | 5, 855 
9, 200 | Cotton manufactures do 3, 538 3, 404 1, 743 2, 134 1, 769 3, 199 3, 535 2,753 | 2,933 | 3,511 | 3,226 2, 609 | 3, 143 
2 26 Cotton cloth thous. sq. yd 8,883 | 5,934) 2,920) 3,131 | 2,814) 4,840 | 7,326) 4,265 | 3,551| 5,176 | 3,581} 2311) 2,459 
6. 609 thous. dol 852 1,941 1, 098 | 916 | 839 1,618 | 2,277 1, 454 | 1, 134 1, 802 1, 335 933 | 942 
3 635 I Jute and manufactures do 3, 937 6, 450 6,060 | 8, 246 10, 908 9,281 | 13,740 8, 391 9, 759 | 1, 980 3,072 | 8,303 | 2, 693 
12° 710 Jute, unmanufactured tons 6,747 | 2, 684 2, 306 4,677 5,951 | 15,007 | 10,277 | 14,051 8, 195 | 284, 3,997 | = 4, 968 | 175 
: j thous. dol 562 414 357 | 770 992 2, 230 | 1, 631 2, 225 | 1,350 | 46 | 650 863 | 26 
| Jute burlaps thous. Ib 47, 761 40, 410 38, 894 46,842 | 72,054 46, 289 83, 504 40,119 | 57,299 12, 019 | 14, 618 | 48,687 | 15,970 
832 i thous. dol 2,914) 5,671 | 5, 448 6,849 | 9, 686 6, 359 11, 302 5, 480 7, 749 1,770 | 2,161 | 6,668 | 2, 256 
1, 162 | Flax, hemp, and ramie manufactures do 2, 313 538 1, 865 1,582 | 1,461 | 2,175 | 1,432 2, 348 2,660 | 2,999 | 2,568} 2,758 | 2, 866 
1.779 Woven fabrics thous. Ib 1, 803 1, 258 636 | 551 | 366 | 486 | 412 625 | 667 | 755 | 679 | 630 | 695 
13° 904 thous. dol 1, 219 329 1, 128 904 957 | 1,386 | 958 1,574 | 1,785] 1,995} 1,657} 1,695| 1,821 
Other vegetable fibers, unmanufactured tons 16, 008 17, 541 12, 765 17, 644 12,141 | 14,648 | 15, 964 8, 754 7, 585 19,453 | 14,510 11, 804 | 16, 169 
166, 369 thous. dol 1,885 | 2,733 | 2,095| 2,846] 2,247] 2,328] 2,837 1,453 | 1,197 | 3,384 | 2,622) 2,379 3, 045 
Sisal and henequen tons 10,258 | 13, 760 10, 311 15, 223 6, 810 12,617 | 10, 488 5, 123 4,560 | 11,490 9,338 | 8,980; 11,524 
——— thous. dol 1, 062 2, 096 1, 622 2, 381 1,280 | 2,007 | 1, 571 869 | 677 2, 131 1, 691 | 1, 744 | 1, 971 
Wool, unmanufactured thous. Ib.! 12,933 | 50, 365 45,988 | 63,429 47,914 | 68,911 | 76,847 56,728 | 45,473 | 62,874 | 55,021 51, 134 44, 454 
thous. dol 4,784 21,787 | 20,070 9, O65 21,817 30,076 | 30,449 | 23,959 | 20,017 | 28,530 | 25,411 23, 433 20, 160 
— Carpet wool thous. \b.!! 7, 705 ( 5, 839 7, 489 5, 309 9, 468 9, 395 6, 104 6,386 | 12,772 9, 063 4, 553 6, 865 
thous. dol 2, 351 1, 802 2, 466 1, 997 3, 578 3, 386 2,371; 2,540; 4,911 3, 720 1,791 | 2, 781 
12. 668 Apparel wool, excl. hair of camel. thous. Ib."! 5, OO1 39,726 | 55,079 41,858 | 57,958 66,420 | 49,796 | 37,965 | 49,023 | 45,052 | 45,670 36, 889 
g 5A thous. dol 2,311 18, 028 26,122 | 19,388 | 25,724 | 26, 447 21, 052 16, 771 22, 742 20,962 | 21,039 | 16, 849 
» 356 Wool manufactures 4 do 1, 687 2,614 2, 008 2,365 | 2,449) 2,141 2, 313 2, 341 2,531 | 2,114 2, 321 3, 208 
1, 043 Carpets and carpeting thous. sq. ft 1, O86 1, O80 937 2,123 | 2,056) 1,184 1, 441 1, 297 1,068 | 1,639 1,917 1, 636 
er thous. dol 405 1,071 | 1,725) 1,446] 1,282| 1,454] 1,332) 1,602] ‘909| 1,111 1, 876 
a’ nee Raw silk thous. Ib 4,816 13 134 164 94 | 1, 495 2,411 2,015 1, 465 1, 295 359 83 
5, thous. dol 8, 271 131 1,115} 1,150 | 767 | 12,443 | 24,354 19,631] 14,111 | 12,528} 3,070 | 581 
1, 268 Synthetic fibers and manufactures do 642 873 | 994 942 1, 444 | 1, 346 1, 220 1,719 1, 882 1, 882 | 1, 585 1, 961 
i Straw hats and hat materials do 566 1, 645 1, 727 1, 328 1,376 | 1,170 700 475 902 874 | 1, 101 | 1,411 
37, 131 Hats of straw, grass, ete thousands 2,506 | 1,530 | 1,941 | 1,544) 1,548 | 1,197 969 | 1,099) 1,149} 1,142] 1,497 1, 875 
‘ 51 thous. dol 393 667 940 707 822 | 747 554 | 332 | 765 669 798 | 908 
15, 62) Grovr 5— Wood and paper do 21,959 | 41,311 40,220 | 34,855 | 36,838 | 38,678 | 42,883 | 41,741 | 53,714| 51,235 | 48,340] 53,175 
3, =~ Sawmill produets thous. bd. ft 53,031 | 98, 964 80,528 | 79,434 | 95,354 | 97,136 | 90,263 | 76,930 | 109,744 | 123,411 | 111,685 | 131,669 
. 198 thous. dol 1, 456 5, 225 | 225 35 5, 330 5, 623 5, 335 4,717 | 6,979) 8,251 7, 672 | 9, 011 
1,1 Softwood boards and timber thous. bd. ft 43, 227 84, 224 70, S68 &3, 929 85,027 | 76,434 60,843 | 82, 266 } 97, 109 85,690 | 105, 102 
35 OBO thous. dol 1,019 4, 090 3, 431 4,289 | 4,503 4, 143 3, 320 4,928 | 5,875 5, 302 6, 637 
ca 78 Hardwood boards and timber__ thous. bd. ft 4,516 9, 324 4, 690 5, 788 6, 203 6,057 | 9,142 | 15,449} 15,824] 15,780 14, 433 
“f~ thous. dol 14 715 377 341 5ll| 87 557 832} 1,409} 1,471) 1,538| 1,350 
Ay 20% W ood manufactures do 939 1, 163 1, 004 | 1, 268 1,615 1, 697 1, 565 958 | 1,757 | 2,207 1, 970 | 2, 342 
1 446 Shingles thous. squares 173 137 97 144 141 155 137 15 | 106 | 160 131 177 
; 200 thous. dol 169 599 458 679 694 | 807 704 82 | 637 | 992 832 | 1, 135 
9 19 Cork and manufactures do 505 1,416 1,214 1, 225 1, 204 1, 546 1, 437 1, 759 | 1, 482 | 1, 308 | 1, 326 | 973 
3° 949 i Paper-base stocks do &, 421 16, 650 16, 942 11, 691 9,700 | 9, 854 | 11, 638 13, 967 19,588 | 15, 357 14, 026 | 15, 245 
2" 079 } Pulpwood thous. cords 112 | 117 135 149 134 79 112 149 | 231 «| 216 187 | 147 
14° 804 thous. dol 914 1, 447 1, 694 1,716 1, 571 966 1, 862 2,429 | 3,737 3, 474 2, 924 2, 295 
"499 Wood pulp thous. short tons 177 230 233 142 110 118 124 150 213 | 147 133 | 153 
1. 246 thous. dol 7, 052 14, 796 15, 030 9, 690 7, 856 8, 541 9, 418 11, 447 10,776 | 12, 546 
9 035 Paper and manufactures do 10, 004 15, 277 15, 623 15, 568 17, 596 | 18, 854 21, 680 22, 327 21,925 | 24,066 
** 639 Newsprint thous. Ib 463,512 | 513,318 488,939 | 477,776 | 539,591 | 570,035 | 626, 539 | 591, 867 55 611, 555 
7 thous. dol 8, 910 14, 809 14, 996 14, 930 16, 795 18,073 | 20, 687 7, 3 20, 925 | 22,830 
&5. 621 Grove 5— Nonmetallic minerals do 10,784 | 31, 887 34,307 | 27,981 38, 883 | 35,977 | 36, 161 , 37! 39, 226 38, 229 
ry 491 Petroleum and products do 3, 462 17, 006 13, 421 11, 200 10, 235 11, 095 13,380 A y 15, 026 13, 290 
1 972 Crude petroleum thous. bbl 7, 577 &, 302 7, 102 6, 578 7, 867 7, 784 3, 26 7 7, 631 7,149 
547 thous. dol 7, 726 8, 672 7, 304 6, 778 8, 402 8, 546 6, 936 8, 348 9, 481 90, 078 
"79 Residual fuel oil thous. bbl 3, 510 4, 164 3, 550 2, 954 2, 075 4,162 3, 923 3, 621 3, 670 3, 508 
. thous. dol 3, 441 3, 705 3, 243 2, 782 1, 905 3, 851 3, 596 3, 452 3, 395 3, 189 
. 149 Brazilian pebble, unmanufactured thous. Ib 3 5 46 12 12 105 25 37 (¢) 32 8 
: a: thous. dol 6 39 241 116 184 195 242 309 1 418 79 
4516 Glass and glass products do 640 132 146 17 254 228 214 266 300 396 | 449 
* 295 Pottery do 674 166 551 400 5SO 502 570 550 607 593 482 
684 Artificial abrasives, crude thous, Ib 12, 770 17, 919 23, 161 18, 031 23, 516 27, 886 26, 261 25, 784 25, 299 | 27, 700 28, 231 
5. 201 thous. dol 338 543 682 536 700 847 831 766 758 787 891 
3" 123 Asbestos, unmanufactured tons 18, 112 25, 470 25, 022 22, 737 27, 968 32, 845 34, 469 33,999 | 33, 913 38, 179 40, 226 
1 665 thous, dol 671 Lae 1, 058 924 1,314 1, 437 1, 449 1,472 1, 497 1, 807 | 1, 991 
3(), 834 Mica, manufactured and unmanufac- thous. Ib 1, 321 1, 868 }, 223 1,615 2, 234 2, 115 2, 749 3, 058 1, 838 4, 687 1,315 
; 5) 425 tured thous. dol LOY 632 495 SIS 534 500 557 618 468 877 304 
163, 320 Diamond : ¥ - 
32, O80 Rough gem stones thous. carats S 31 93 16} 67 185 108 114 83 104 47 109 113 
"9 O18 thous. dol 584 1, 150 4, 820 1, 606 1, 551 8, 600 3, 674 5, 644 3, 439 5, 372 2, 624 6, 147 6, 539 
O06. 119 Cut but unset thous. carats 36 50 43 63 50 55 58 58 55 52 45 62 42 
“0 384 thous. dol 1, 933 9, 040 7, 883 12, 013 10, 208 12, 034 12, 835 9, 875 10, 869 10, 530 10, 173 12, 331 8, 533 
16 Industrial thous. carats 124 746 S34 1, 135 38 236 220 129 215 271 272 371 779 
6 O81 thous. dol 419 607 960 1, 082 105 1, 504 1, 361 485 1, 138 1, 164 1, 852 1, 670 1, 949 
489 Other precious and semiprecious stones do 207 367 531 729 736 971 1, 001 672 1, 297 942 1, 130 565 826 
) 056 , Imitation stones do 152 lll 180 1,155 4A4 684 | S89 784 8907 S18 744 461 1, 105 
1 401 Group 6 Metals and manufactures, except i : it ae bs. , os e 
1. 282 machinery and vehicles thous. dol 17, 951 38, 583 29, 308 27, 733 20, 715 26, 286 26, 548 30, 598 26, 179 35, 304 
sbi Iron and steel-mill products do 1, 653 367 647 486) 424 623 428 586 634 586 
=A 835 Iron and steel advanced manufactures do 284 350 277 . 334 _ hee 341 | 347 313 310 | 359 
101 972 Ferro-alloys, ores, and metals, n. e. s do 1, 830 3, 389 3,915 | 3,399 | 3,833 3, 195 3, 235 4, 946 3,958 | 5, 359 
24, 745 Manganese ore (manganese content) thous. Ib 69,895 | 102,096 | 114,063 74, 957 59, 954 99, 841 74, 638 ( 138, 055 | 157,913 153, 519 
~~ 484 thous. dol 738 1, 972 2, 018 1, 484 1, 291 1, 936 1, 569 , 5 3, O66 2, 368 | 3, 125 
“ 486 Chrome ore (chromic oxide content) tons 15, 328 25, 430 19, 525 29, 768 16, 882 22, 293 16, 120 31, 402 29, 532 29, 909 4, 624 
9 195 thous. dol 461 983 1, 154 1, 007 811 656 48 1, 127 1, 186 988 312 
* gon Tungsten ore (tungsten content) thous. Ib 312 133 376 256 1, 513 159 641 456 412 426 1, 268 
345 thous. dol 165 124 357 | 213 1, 284 | 130 69 399 356 368 1, 047 
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1936-38 
Item onth 
ve veT ‘ I ' ’ 
average —— “oy Januar) eng March = Apr M Tum Aut ” Ov tober 
GRovupP 6— Metals and manufactures, except 
machinery and vehicles—Continued 
Nonferrous ores and metals thous. dol 13, 00 2, HS] 23, 2S¢ 22, 788 14, 204 16, 389 19, 134 20, 444 20, O80 24 l 21, 529 l 4 21, 645 
Bauxite, crude thous. tons 5 38 67 is 52 th 7 f Su ) 1) 
thous. dol "4 260 107 285 77 ot] 1Y 142 1 O48 704 206 
Aluminum metal, alloys, and scrap_ thous. Ib 2,427 1] 3, 241 1, IS] 600 1, 183 u) 10,012 18, 2 19 8, 452 , OF § XQ] 
thous. dol 369 5, 712 345 7 1" it 1, 252 2, 294 121 ait QV 
Copper and manufactures (copper 
content thous. Ib 34 191,719 112. 989 20, OF 0, 341 16, 38 51 34 62, 38 41. 2% 12.54 50. 36 65.00 
thous dol 3 iL.2 12, 464 We J»s( 1,49 5 i2 i,2 1 f } () } t ' Ss, GEG 
For smelting, refining, an 
export thous. Ib 30, 191 1, S14 1, 50 { 6, 74 6,9 214 2 0,1 ( 4 y 2, 45K 
thous. dol 2, G6S 452 14 3, O57 71 782 22 1, O54 204 ( 14 
Lead and manufactures (lead con- 
tent thous. Ib 15, S84 50, 399 i 24, 582 15, O59 OS 10, 1 25, 832 s 38, SOR 
thous. dol 2, 655 2,322 4 1, 27¢ SUS S00 17Y 2 6s | 2, 882 
Nickel and manufactures thous. lb 7, 617 12, 708 15, 62 , 12 7. 859 22, 721 24, 4 0 2 ) 7 / S, 78 “70 22, 1% 
thous. dol 1, 691 42 3. 914 2 77 1, 991 5 1, O7¢ 1.78 1, 200 2 1 02 5, 259 
Tin 
Ore (tin content tons 4 7¢ SI] 10) 5, O74 4, 4s (0) 12 ' l 7R3 
thous. dol 6 » 30 44 $4, 352 SAU 2 \7s " { Int ‘ gz 
Bars, blocks, pigs, scrap, and thous. Ib 13, 306 211 14 1, 052 1, 428 1644 {, Shit Hu ‘ aL 
alloys thous. dol fi, 239 lif } 78 { f ) 2, 878 
Zine and manufactures do 167 2, 803 2, 439 2, 880 2, 540 432 2, ¢ 2, 2 1 d (2 ’ 25 
Precious metals, jewelry, and plated 
ware, except gold and silver ore, 
bullion, and coin lo 723 1, 408 } Ss i1¢ NS 2 } NTI 4 ‘ 1, 932 
Group 7—Machinery and vehicles E ic 1, 708 2,392 4, 4.50 (2 719 2 OST ne 1 02 8 ) >| 
Electrical machinery and apparatus do 185 l ”) 4 2S be) 4 2 . 7 
Industrial machinery d 914 ( ( 003 6st SS , 822 s . si) /2 
Agricultural machinery do 149) 22 0 iNT 135 1, 303 2, 040 4 ] S48 OO 1, 23 
Aircraft and parts do 5 SS 7 70 14 tH) s 4) XN Ry 
Group 8—Chemicals and related products do 7, 238 174! Js4 7,078 10, 538 S, O04 4, 300 sf 2 Hh, S4t ‘ 1, 118 
Coal-tar products do 1, 376 2 y { 134 ( te 2 { { ( { { 
Medicinals and pharmaceuticals do su2 829 807 Ms 73 1 HSS iM ‘ } 7 
Industrial chemicals do 1,784 GOO $12 749 1, 640 4 2, 880 1,12 ? 2, SH ( 1, O50 
Ethyl alcohol thous 01 147 1 24 624 1, 6s s 2 " ) », 700 
thous. dol 7 Is] 15S Is4 1, OS 1, OOS 2, 4 (25 
Glycerin thous. Ib $23 {87 2, 82 5 ry SSS "V 5 - { ‘4 
thous. dol 10S , 44 22 21 ‘ . j 2 24 
Fertilizers and materials thous. short té 159 72 4 J 12 . x s } 
thous. d 3, 239 2, 18 2,414 70S 3. G38 138 f 2, 409 2 2, f85 
Sodium nitrat thous. short t 2 1 { 2 7 ‘ su ' 
thous. dol R75 Bt t <1y t S14 ss Hsu TP. t 772 
Soap and toilet preparations do 232 1 ' ! d ‘ ! st ! SIs s 
Grove 9— Miscellaneous de 7, 939 114 14, 102 } 2,817 22 14 1, 2 i 1, 138 1, IS 799 
Musical instruments, parts, and accessories__d 34s 21 " { 2 280 he t t 
Tovs, athletic and sporting goods ( Ish ll DH ( 2 ss ‘ ‘ 2 Hs 
Firearms and parts 1o 2 42 7( 2 | { 
Books, maps, pictures, and other 
printed matter, n. e. s do 750 83 13 SS s SM4 ‘ } 837 
Clocks, watches, clockwork mecha- 
nisms, and parts de 77 7, 944 4, 34 ' f H 107 i, £8 1, 462 24 2 fh, OS4 
Art works and antiques do 1,79 60S 27 7 639 27 ‘ Slt ‘ t ' 1,78 
Noncommerc items do 1, 780 2, 840 2,749 tit 2, It ae ' 2, 952 ‘ } 4, 404 
UNITED STATES PRIVATE RELIEF SHIPMENTS (IN THOUSANDS OF DO] R 
Potal, all countries 7 1,419 { 7,4 2, 289 &, 3¢ 10s . s 158 
Continental Europe, including U.S. 8. R 6, 236 s f 6, 84 s 6, OS §, SSX . 8,84 ‘ Sti 
Belgium and Luxemburg 2 2 232 2 7 ' . { 42 
Czechoslovakia 7 13 t 24 “4 " “ , | 
Denmark 2 3 if 2 : 
Finland 274 7 ‘ () H2 t f f s 
France 538 S (8 tid ' ‘ 7 
Germany 34 if ‘ t Sti " ral 
Greece Hut 57 1 st t s 4 W)s s } 
Italy } } 1s { x { 2.144 114 29 
Netherlands ie j f fi42 421 70S 2 2 1 2 14 
Poland 2 SU4 ( USO) " s “74 tr ) 62 
Switzerland ) r 4 7 < Q 
U.8.8.R 12, 42 (4 37 1, 209 SY { 650 242 
Yugoslavia 714 Qh is 21¢ 1s " 114 ti / ( $s 
Other Central and Southeastern Europe 79 ; 23 sf 422 4 ( HY ' iW ( m 
China 72¢ 52 s } 62 f s 4 | 
India 12 - tH ” ( } 7 
Philippines, Republic of tt 122 0) it tit tis ms i ' ' 4 
! Includes private relief shipments as indicated in t above table Imports for consump 
2? Includes private relief shipments Clean-content ind 
Includes Panama Canal Zone for 1936 and 1937 Include mall item t | 
‘Trade includes mainly foodstuffs and other relief commoditir Aside fre ‘ Excludes sma!l quantit other copy. 1 
private relief shipments shown in above table exports include UNRRA Ipp Exelud mall quar of manufa lead t 
destined for displaced persons in Germany and len ise and cash-purchase good Excludes sm lantit if ! ‘ | nu i 
exported to the British Zone ! ra | 
* Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Austria, Hungary, Ruman Ibania i Bul I than $50) 
6 Includes private relief shipments, mainly those ( Ind nd Republic I I one-1 the u 
the Philippines, of as shown in last section of table oe 
rf t 4 yhere { l f 


7 Includes Korea 
® Includes the 


and Formosa 





sm trade with Tangier a 


* Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Au 
nia, Bulgaria, and Greece. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


Egyptian Government Invites 
Bids from U.S. Firms 


The Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture 
invites bids from United States manufac- 
turers and suppliers to furnish 371,283 
yards of cotton duck for making fumi- 
gation sheets, and unspecified quantities 
of sulfuric acid, carbon dioxide, and nico- 
tine sulphate. Bids for 
which are required by the Ministry’s 
Crops Protection Section, must be re- 
ceived at the Bureau of the Egyptian 
Commercial Counsellor in Washington 
by noon, February 10, 1947. 


these items, 


Specifications for the cotton duck are 
as follows: Width, 36 inches; weight, 220 
grams per square yard ‘(tolerance up to 
5 percent allowed) ; breaking strain, both 
warp and weft, 300 pounds minimum; 
thread per inch: warp, 65 two-ply, weft, 
55 two-ply; sizing, smallest amount pos- 
sible. 

Of the chemicals required, only the 
specifications for sulfuric acid have been 
furnished the Commercial Intelligence 
Division of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. These are: Strength, 100 parts 
by weight to contain not less than 95 
parts of sulfuric acid; purity, free from 
nitric acid; density, 66 Beaurie. 

Bid forms and conditions for bidding 
are available on request from Anwar Ni- 
azi, Assistant Commercial Counsellor, 
Bureau of the Egyptian Commercial 
Counsellor, 2310 Decatur Place NW., 
Washington 8, D.C. In view of the ex- 
tremely limited time remaining for entry 
of tenders, interested firms are advised 
to communicate at once with Mr. Niazi. 


Insecticides Urgently Needed 
for Locust Plague in Iraq 


United States suppliers of insecticides 
are asked to furnish insecticides urgently 
needed to fight the locust plague and the 
Dubas disease (on date palms) in Iraq. 
Products required are: 

100 tons sodium arsenite 
20 tons nicotine sulfate (40 
4) tons paris green 

10 tons sodium fuocride 

20 tons copper carbonate 


percent) 


The Minister of Economics of Iraq has 
advised the American Legation at Bagh- 
dad that severe damage to crops is 
threatened, with resultant famine condi- 


tions, unless action is taken to destroy 
the locusts. 

Firms which are in a position to quote 
on the needed items are urged to com- 
municate with Dr. Al-Haidari, Director 
General of Agriculture, Baghdad. Iraa. 


Netherlands Indies Visitors 
Interested in Construction 

Two visitors from the Netherlands In- 
dies seek the cooperation of American 
businessmen in a government-sponsored 
mission which involves study of the lat- 





est developments in construction and 
the contacting of possible sources of 
building materials and supplies. 

One of the vistors, C. A. A. van der 
Woude, is an industrial chemist special- 
izing in materials. The other, Maj. J. J. 
Jiskoot, is an architect, and will study 
both materials and design for housing. 
Following their initial survey of con- 
struction trends and developments, they 
want to get in touch with United States 
firms which might be interested in sup- 
plying both material requirements and 
technical assistance for the reconstruc- 














The firms and individuals listed here- 
with have recently expressed their inter- 
est in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. 
have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. 
formation concerning each 
import opportunity, including a World 


Editor’s Note 


only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject to 
prevailing export and import controls in 
this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as export 


Most of these trade opportunities 


Additional in- 
export or 


While every effort is made to include 








Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may 
be obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or throuczh its 
fleld offices, for $1 each. Interested United 
States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any pro- 
jected business arrangements. 


opportunities are in short supply or that 
full facilities for private trade may not 
have been reestablished in some of the 
areas from which inquiries have been re- 
ceived. However, many United States for- 
eign traders are proceeding now with ne- 
gotiations for business when conditions 
permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in the Following Sections] 


Agricultural Implements: 9, 11, 12. Leather and BReather Products: 9. 
Air Conditioning: 60 Lumber and Lumber Products: 55. 
Automotive Vehicles and Fquipment: 8, Machine Tools: 12. 

12, 22. Machinery: 2, 3, 4, 11, 12, 13, 14, 21, 24, 27, 
Aviation Equipment 33, 41, 52. 
Ceramics: 8. Medical Supplies: 52. 
Chemicals: 8, 10, 34, 50 Metals, Minerals, and Related Products: 
Clothing and Accessories: 16, 54. 5, 6, 11, 16, 30, 32, 37, 44, 51. 
Construction Materials: 7, 16. Motion Picture Film: 39. 
Cosmetics and Toiletries and Motors: 11, 46. 

Items: 7, 28, 56. Office Supplies: 18. 
Diesel Engines: 12. Precision Instruments: 59. 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 8, 15, 28. Radios: 7, 13, 22. 
Dyestuffs: 50. Refrigeration: 22, 24, 26, 32, 38, 53, 60. 
Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Rubber: 45. 

Firtures: 7, 8, 12, 13, 22, 26, 38, 49, 53. Skins and Hair: 23, 44. 
Foodstu 7s: 15, 18, 29, 40, 43, 48, 58. Soda-Fountain Equipment: 11. 
General Merchandise: 15 Sponves: 23. 
Glass Products: 16, 17. Textiles: 1, 2,4, 15, 16, 19, 31, 35, 42, 44. 
Hardware; 9, 14, 16, 20, 32. Tools: 14, 32, 59. 
Heating Equipment: 7, 32. Varnishes: 25. 
Household Furnishings and Equipment: Venetian Blinds: 47. 

16, 24, 26, 57. Wire: 36, 37. 
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tion program under way in the Nether- 
lands Indies. (This program was pre- 
viously reported in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, October 12, 1946, in connection 
with the visit of Dr. D. R. Koolhaas, 
director of the Industrial Division, De- 
partment of Economic Affairs, Batavia, 
Java.) 

Mr. van der Woude and Major Jiskoot 
expect to be in the United States until 
February 15 and will visit Chicago, De- 
troit, Buffalo, and New York. Since their 
stay is so limited, interested firms and 
individuals are urged to take prompt 
action in getting in touch with these 
men. Communications should be ad- 
dressed direct to Mr. van der Woude or 
Major Jiskoot, c/o P. G. Jansen, Trade 
Commissioner for the Netherlands In- 
dies, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 


South African Institution 
Needs Plastic Coffins 


American manufacturers of morti- 
cians’ supplies may be interested in an 
inquiry from the Leper Institution, Pre- 
toria, South Africa. 

According to the American Legation at 
Pretoria, the Medical Superintendent of 
the Institution is anxious to contact 
makers of plastic coffins. 

Since no further information concern- 
ing this request has been furnished the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, inter- 
ested firms should write for complete de- 
tails directly to the Medical Superin- 
tendent, Leper Institution, Pretoria, 
South Africa. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Frank Aspinall, representing 
F. A. Aspinall & Co., 2 Bridge Street, Sydney, 
is interested in selling and obtaining United 
States representation for Australian wool. 
He is now in the United States until Febru- 
ary 10. U.S. address: c/o Papert-Strasburg, 
131 West 30th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Boston. 

2. Australia—K. S. Elliott, representing 
Pelaco Limited, 23 Goodwood Street, Rich- 
mond, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
purchasing shirt-making machinery and cot- 
ton piece goods. He also desires technical 
information concerning new developments in 
the manufacture of shirts, collars, and pa- 
jamas. Scheduled to arrive January 8, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 5 or 6 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Cluett Peabody, Export 
Division, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Albany, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Atlanta. 

3. Australia—Mrs. Liesel May, representing 
Kromin Plating Works May & Martin, 47 
Little Latrobe Street, Melbourne, C. 1, is 
interested in buying grinding machines for 
manufacturing bumper bars. She also seeks 
information on latest developments in elec- 
troplating and metal goods required for home 
building and home furnishing. Scheduled 
to arrive January 9, via San Francisco, for a 
6 months’ visit. U. S. address: c/o 2510 
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East Menlo Boulevard, Milwaukee 11, Wis. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, and New York. 

4. Australia—A. Nirens, representing M. & 
S. Nirens, Nirens & Sons Pty. Ltd., and 
Nirens Knitting Mills, 16 Flinders Lane, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in cotton yarn, 
piece gcods, and spinning machinery. He 
also desires technical information on devel- 
opments in spinning machinery. Scheduled 
to arrive the end of February, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 to 6 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Meesyng Brothers, 445 East Fifth 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, San F:ancisco, and Los 
Angeles. 

5. Australia—Miss Hilda Paroissien, repre- 
senting Southern Can Co. (Australia) Pro- 
prietary Limited, 60 Vivian Grove, Hawthorn, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in tin-plate 
supplies. Scheduled to arrive January 11, 
via New York City. for a visit of 3 months. 
U.S. address: c/o Continental Overseas Corp., 
100 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Chicago, and Washington. 

6. Australia—Erich James Gustav Wirth, 
representing Hodgson-Wirth Laboratories 
Pty. Ltd., 147 Collins Street, Me bourne, 
Victoria, is interested in casting alloys for 
denture bases and in studying the latest 
trends in mechanical dental manufacture. 
Scheduled to arrive January 10, for a visit of 
3 months. U.S. address: c/o Austenal Labo- 
ratories, Inc., 5932 South Wentworth Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago, Columbus, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 

7. Belgium—Mrs. Ernestine Braude, repre- 
senting Produits Jaguar, 102 Avenue Eugene 
Plasky; H. L. M. (Hygien Logis Moderne), 72 
Rue des Echevins; Rene Gauverit, 150 Rue 
Roosendael; and Leon Spanoghe, Square 
Ambiorix 24—all of Brussels—is interested in 
purchasing and obtaining representations for 
recently developed building materials, oil 
burners, medium-priced cosmetics, and elec- 
tric appliances and radios. She is now 
in the United States until March. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o A. Eisen, Room 1301, 64 West 48th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared for Produits Jaguar, H. L. M. (Hygien 
Logis Moderne), and Leon Spanoghe. 

8. Brazil—J. C. Cabral, representing S. 
Magalhaes & Cia., Rua Marconi 48, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in purchasing electrical 
household appliances, automobiles, trucks, 
motorcycles, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and 
ceramics. He also desires representations for 
various unspecified lines for his own account. 
Scheduled to arrive in January, for a visit 
of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o Bank of 
London & South America, Ltd., 34 Wall 
Street, New York,N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, and possibly San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

9. Brazil—Fritz Dober, representing Dober 
& Irmaéo, Praca Princesa Izabel, 192, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in hardware, leather, 
agricultural machinery, and other unspeci- 
fied merchandise. He also desires to sell 
men’s belts. Scheduled to arrive in January, 
via New York City, for a 3-month visit. 
U. S. address: c/o 546 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Rochester. 

10. Denmark—Einar Keiding, representing 
Levens Kemiske Fabrik, Breénshejvej 19, 
Copenhagen, is interested in pharmaceutical 
chemicals. Scheduled to arrive January 3, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 or 3 
months. U. S. address: Hotel Wellington, 
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Seventh Avenue and 55th Street, New York, 
N. Y. or Danish Legation, 2343 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington 8, D.C. Itin- 
erary: New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, Detroit, Milwaukee, Madison, and 
St. Lou's. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

11. England—Miss Sylvia Harris, represent- 
ing Keeley, Wilson & Co., Evelyn House, 62 
Oxford Street, London, W. 1, is interested in 
obtaining representations for teztile ma- 
chinery, magnetic iron, soda fountain equip- 
ment, electrolytic copper wire bars, and plan- 
tation hardware, such as hoes, mattocks, 
and rakes. She desires to sell tank-type 
vacuum cleaners (British), and fractional 
horsepower motors (British and Italian), 
Miss Harris is now in the United States 
until March. U.S. address: c/o United States 
Department of Commerce Regional Office, 
Empire State Building, 60th floor, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Toronto. 

12. Greece—Basile Criticos, representing 
Technica S. Malcotsis, S. A., 52 Socratous 
Street, Athens, is interested in obtaining 
representations for automotive equipment; 
industrial machinery in general, including 
mining equipment; mechanical installations 
of all kinds; electrical installations; agri- 
cultural machinery; machine tools; and ma- 
rine and stationary Diesel engines. He is 
now in the United States for 4 or 5 months. 
U. S. address: c/o 57 West 58th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

13. India—Abdul Qadir Khan, representing 
Kader Siddik Corp., Limited, 2 Oxford Build- 
ing, Connaught Circus, New Delhi, is inter- 
ested in contacting American suppliers of 
consumer goods, such as radios, elecirical 
goods, small machinery, and fountain pens, 
with a view to obtaining agency connections, 
He is also interested in exporting Indian prod- 
uce. Scheduled to arrive late in February 
or early in March for an indefinite period, 
U.S. address: c/o Wing Commander L. Shaffi, 
O. B. E., Deputy Government of India Trade 
Commissioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
Chicago, and cities on the West Coast. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEFKLY, Cctober 26, 1946.) 

14. Mericc—R. W. Bernard, representing 
R. W. Bernard, S. A., Mexico, D. F, is inter- 
ested in obtaining representations for ma- 
chinery, shop equipment, mechanical and 
carpentry tools, shelf hardware, and allied 
lines. Scheduled to arrive January 25, via 
New York City, and remaining until Febru- 
ary 10. U.S. address: c/o Department of 
Commerce Regional Office, Empire State 
Building, 60th floor, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared, 

15. Panama—Aristides Romero, 48 Avenida 
Norte, P. O. Box 1328, Panama, is interested in 
general merchandise, tertiles, and food and 
drug products. Scheduled to arrive the end 
of December, via Miami, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Mr. Louie May, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Washington. 

16. Union of South Africa—Max Gold- 
schmidt, representing Transafrican Indent 
(Pty.) Ltd., 45 Progress Building, 154 Com- 
misioner Street, P. O. Box 6527, Johannes- 
burg, is interested in obtaining egencies for 
clothing; piece goods, such as cotton, rayon, 
and silk; hosiery, enamelware; glassware; 
builders’ materials and hardware, and struc- 
tural steel. Scheduled to arrive in mid- 
January, via New York City, for a visit of 
about 3 months. U.S. address: c/o D. G. Ex- 
port Co., 2 Stone Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, and other cities as may be 
necessary. 


Import Opportunities 


17. Belgium—Jules Vosch, 215 Rue de l’Eté, 
Brussels, Belgium, wishes to sell stained art 
glass—to order. 

18. Cuba—J. A. Roblejo Bello, P. O. Box 
No. 88, Manzanillo, Cuba, offers the following 
commodities for export: caramels, grated 
coconut, candies made from tropical fruits, 
and tobacco. 

19. England—International Exporters & 
Importers Limited, 19a Coleman Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 2., England, offer for export linen 
of ali types which would be suitable for 
shirts, sheets, tablecloths, and aprons. 


Export Opportunities 


20. Argentina—Jose Koppel y Cia., Peru 
863, U. T. 33-Avenida 3401, request purchase 
quotations on wood Screws and machine 
screws. 

21. Belgium—Bakongo, 187 Rue du Cornet, 
Brussels, request purchase quotations on 
public-works contractors’ machinery and 
equipment; lumber machinery; woodworking 
machinery. 

22. Belgium—-Compagnie Générale d’Auto- 
mobiles & d’Aviation au Congo, 20, rue de 
Namur, Brussels, request purchase quotations 
on automobiles, motortrucks, automotive 
equipment, radio sets, electric household ap- 
pliances, refrigerators, electric: stoves and 
ranges, aviation equipment. 

23. Belgium—Etablissements Henri Jaeger, 
87 Boulevard Emile Bockstael, Brussels, re- 
quest purchase quotations on sponges; cham- 
ois skins (entire or cut out in various stand- 
ard sizes). 

24. Belgium—Etablissements Maloni, 50 
Rue Josse Impons, Brussels, request purchase 
quotations on small ice-cream machinery, 
household wringers, and refrigerators. 

25. Belgium—Etablissements Octave Hou- 
art, 23, rue Neuve, Sclessin lez Liege, request 
purchase quotations on 1,000 kilograms each 
of black and yellow insulating varnish to be 
air dried and/or kiln dried. 

26. Belaium—Gelec Société Générale 
d'Electricité, S. A., 40 Rue Souveraine, Brus- 
sels, request purchase quotations on small 
electric household appliances, refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, floor polishing machines, 
washing machines, 

27. Belgium—La Manutention Automa- 
tique S. A. Machelen (Brabant), request pur- 
chase quotations on material handling equip- 
ment and accessories; high lift trucks. 

28. Belgium—Laboratoires Charles Delacre 
S. A., 321-325 avenue de la Couronne, Brus- 
sels, request purchase quotations on pharma- 
ceutical specialties, toiletries, toilet prepara- 
tions, cosmetics, razor blades. 

29. Belgium—Laiterie Notre-Dame, 5 Rue 
de |l’'Hopital, Merbes le Chateau, request pur- 
chase quotations on dairy products. 

30. Belgium—Meses-Goris & Fils, Turn- 
hout, request purchase quotations on baryta- 
white (prime white barite), suitable for use 
in manufacturing photographic paper—10 to 
20 metric tons for initial order, to be followed 
eventually by repeat orders. 

31. Belgium—René Moutau, 44 Avenue 
Clemenceau, Brussels, requests purchase quo- 
tations on elastic fabrics and all accessories 
used for making men’s braces and garters. 

32. Belgium—Prosper Holvoet & Fils, Rue 
des Blanchisseurs, Courtrai, request purchase 
quotations on gas and electric stoves, refrig- 
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erators, pipe tools, garage tools, special and 
stainless steel, bolts and nuts. 

33. Belgium—Raéaffinerie Notre-Dame, S. A., 
Oreye, request purchase quotations on sugar 
wrapping machinery for the packing of 10 
cartons of 1 kilogram—size of each carton 
210 x 100 x 60 mm. 

34. Belgium—Société Fermiére du J. A. V., 
S. A., 100 Boulevard de la Revision, Brussels, 
request purchase quotations on stabilized 
chloride of lime (73 to 75 percent cartons of 
1 kilogram—size of each carton chlorine). 

35. Belgium—R. Van Moer Fils, 47, rue 
Longue des Bateaux, Malines, request pur- 
chase quotations on asbestos fabrics, acid- 
resistant fabrics for workers’ clothing. 

36. Brazil—Comercial e Industrial das 
Americas Ltda., Rua Xavier de Toledo 114, 
2° andar, salas 213/5, request purchase quo- 
tations on 2,000 to 5,000 tons of standard 
barbed and plain galvanized wire—barbed 
wire 1244 to 14 gage; galvanized wire 12 to 16 
gage. 

37. China—Ting Foong Co., Ltd., 110 Sze- 
chuen Road (Central), Shanghai, China, re- 
quest purchase quotations on galvanized iron 
wire, wire rods, steel ring cobbles, galvan- 
ized sheet steel, black steel sheet (cold 
rolled), and nail wire. 

38. Costa Rica—G. M. Woodbridge & Co., 
Ltd., Apartado 1835, San Jose, Costa Rica, 
request purchase quotations on electric refrig- 
erators, and other electrical household ap- 
pliances. 

39. Egypt—Kyriacos P.H. Andreou (Cinema 
Strand) 183 Khedive Ismail Street, Cairo, 
Egypt, requests purchase quotations on mo- 
tion-picture feature films. 

40. England—Guthrie & Co. Limited, Ex- 
port Department, “Lotus,” Tower Hill, Dork- 
ing, Surrey, England, request purchase quo- 
tations on condensed milk for shipment to 
Malaya. 

41. England—D. Harris & Co., 73 Brewer 
Street, London, W. 1., England, requests pur- 
chase quotations on complete plant equip- 
ment covering the fabrication of cellulose 
acetate sheet into circular and rectangular 
containers, including cylinder forming, bead- 
ing, and creasing equipment. 

42. France—Manufacture de Caoutchouc 
de Liancourt, 151 Boulevard Haussmann, 
Paris (8éme), desires to purchase cotton and 
wool materials for the manufacture of rain- 
coats. 

43. France—Etablissements Genty, 19 Ave- 
nue Marechal Randon, Grenoble, Isere, 
France, desires purchase quotations on 
canned fruits and vegetables, 20 tons per 
year; coffee, 120 tons; dried fruit, 1,500 cases. 

44. France—Etablissements J. E. Violet 
Jeune, 41 rue Rouget-de-Lisle, Saint Etienne, 
Loire, France, desire purchase quotations on 
bed ticking, 30,000 meters; curled hair, 10 
tons; double warped cloth, 190 centimeters 
wide, 20,000 meters; washed wool for mat- 
tresses, 10 tons; hard steel springs for bed- 
steads, 514-spirals type, 4 tons. 

45. France—Société Quillery, 52 rue Veuve 
Lacroix, La Garenne-Colombos (Seine), 
France, desires to purchase raw materials for 
rubber and thermoplastic industry. 

46. Mexico—George Azar Kuri, Avenida 
Panamericana, Agua Prieta, Sonora, Mexico, 
desires purchase quotations on 100 electric 
motors to operate meat-cutting machines— 
34to 1 horsepower suited for alternating cur- 
rent, 60 cycles, single phase, 110 volts. 

47. Netherlands—W. A. Hamel, 106-110 
Oostzeedijk, Rotterdam, Netherlands, desires 
purchase quotations on metal venetian blinds 
and all parts required for production of metal 
venetian blinds. 

48. Siam—Sino-American Trading Corp., 
Limited, 1041-45 New Road, Bangkok, Siam, 
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desire purchase quotations on 500 cases of 
condensed milk—4 dozen 14-ounce cans per 
case. 


Agency Opportunities 


49. Belgium—American Compact Radio, 
85a, rue Léon Theodor Jette, Brussels, Bel- 
gium, seek representation for fluorescent 
tubes. 

50. Brazil—Wiison Sons & Co., Ltd., Ave- 
nida Rio Branco, 37, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
desire representations for dyestuffs and allied 
chemicals. 

51. Brazil—Commercial e Industrial das 
Americas Ltda., Rua Xavier de. Toledo 114, 
2° andar, salas 213/5, Sao Paulo, Brazil, seek 
representation for structural steel—especially 
I-beams, T’s, U’s, angle-iron, all sizes; tin- 
plate—black sheets, galvanized sheets, all 
sizes; galvanized steel pipe—standard sizes; 
general line of steel-mill products. 

52. Brazil—Guilherme Jacob, Avenida 
Rangel Pestana, 945, Sao Paulo, Brazil, seeks 
representation for parts of hypodermic syr- 
inges for local assembly; grinding machinery 
for use with locally made abrasive wheels; 
hydraulic presses motorized and unmotorized 
for bakelite parts for electrical-supply in- 
dustry and plastic industry; friction presses 
of 60, 80, 100, and 120 tons capacity, for 
making metal tools; injector presses for 
making plastic buttons and bottle caps; 
eccentric hammers, 15, 20, 25, 40, and 60 tons 
capacity for stamping metal articles. 

53. England—A. E. Thomas, 73 Milner 
Avenue, Bury, Lancashire, England, seeks rep- 
resentation for electrical indicating and re- 
cording instruments, electric tools, and 
refrigeration equipment. 

54. France—Société Hervé Fréres, 1 bis, rue 
Ernest Renan, Mamers, Sarthe, France, wishes 
to obtain representation for cotton and rayon 
socks and stockings. 

55. France—Raphael Bauduin, La Batar- 
diére, Bourre, Loir & Cher, France, desire rep- 
resentation for lumber, veneer and flooring. 

56. France—Maurice Bouche, 5, Allée du 
Bel-Air, Le Raincy, Seine & Oise, France, seeks 
representation for toilet preparations. 

57. France—René Braillon, 43, rue Du- 
hesme, Paris 18é¢me, seeks representation for 
cleaning and household articles. 

58. France—Thomas Maillavin, 25 bis rue 
Liogier, Saint-Etienne, Loire, France, desires 
representation for dried fruit, vegetables, 
meat, fish, and fruit preserves. 

59. Italy—Carlo Tevini, 6 Via dei Banchi, 
Florence, Italy, seeks representation for pre- 
cision measuring instruments, and tools for 
laboratories and workshops. 

60. Mexico—Fernando Garcia Narro, An- 
gela Paralta 155, Monterrey, N. L., Mexico, 
desires representation for air-conditioning 
and commercial-refrigeration equipment. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers and 
Chandlers—Australia—Chile. 

Books, Magazines, and Periodicals Import- 
ers and Dealers—Egypt. 

Boots and Shoes Manufacturers—Peru. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Argen- 
tina. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Egypt and Cyprus. 


(Continued on p. 51) 
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Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


List of Imported Goods Subject to Prior 
Exchange Permit Requirement.—Argen- 
tine Central Bank Circular No. 601 of 
November 29, 1946, instituted a new pro- 
cedure whereby importers of two groups 
of articles—those for which import quo- 
tas have been established and those sub- 
ject to prior study and approval by the 
Central Bank—are required to obtain ex- 
change permits before purchasing abroad 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of De- 
cember 28, 1946, for previous announce- 


Articles Subject to Import Quotas 





Ex- | 
change | 
| Tate Quota— 
| j appli | “iret 6 
Article yy months 
pesos | 14" 
per 
dollar) | 
Sand, Fontainebleau_-------- 4. 2289 | 5,000 tons. 
White cement | 4.2289 | 2,000 tons. 


Canvas and tarpaulins, of flax or 
hemp or a mixture, water- 
proofed or not, for covering 


stacks or wagons and for other 4, 2089 230,000 kilo- 

similar uses. sili grams. 
Cloth of flax, hemp, or a mixture 

known as canvas or Sail cloth, 

waterproof or not. 
Plywood padbabiediunten sins 1 S01 7ORuas. 
Marble slabs .-.----------| 4.9350 | 10,000 kilo- 

grams 

Marble blocks_-_------.----- | 4.9350 | 3,000tons. 
Emery stones in general __- 4.9350 | 100 tons. 


Wire or cables of copper, up to 5 
mm. in diameter, with lead 
covering. | p4. 2289 | 

Wire or cables of copper, more 
than 5 mm. in diameter, with 
lead covering. 

Armored underground cable or | 4. 2289 | 500 tons. 
wire, lined with lead, sheathed 
with iron or steel. 

Disks or resistances of iron for | 4.2289 | 5,000 units. 
electric stoves. j 

Incandescent lamps in general | 4. 2289 


100 tons. 


1,500,000 
(excluding fluorescent tubes). units. 
Buttons in general ___--__--- | 4.9350 | 1,000 kilo- 
grams. 
Tooth brushes _-- | 4.9350 | 1,000 gross. 
Combs in general, excluding | _.| 1,000 gross. 
those of tortoise shell, metal, | 
and ivory. 
Aluminum sulfate, impure __---- 4. 2289 | 50, 000 kilo- 
grams. 
Essence of anis----- | 4.9350 | 500 kilo- 
| grams. 
Essence of mint ___-_.--__---- | 4.9350 | 1,000 kilo- 
| | grams. 
Wood fiber or pulp for paper | 3.7313 | 20,000 tons. 
manufacture. | 
Industrial kaolin. .-.-......--- | 4.2289 | 3,000 tons. 
| | 4.9350 | 50,000 kilo- 
| _ grams. 
Batteries in general _ -_- 4.9350 | 200, 000 ele- 
| | ments. 
Citric acid __--- isan 4, 2289 | (1) 
Sulfur in general __.-----_- 3. 7313 (1) 
Calcium carbide - - - -- 4, 2289 | (1) 





1 Exchange permits for these articles will be granted 
only to those importers who have received authorization 
from the Ministry of Industry and Commerce and only 
for the amounts so authorized. 


ment). The accompanying table con- 
tains the list of articles for which import 
quotas have been established, together 
with the rates of exchange applicable 
to imports of such articles and the quotas 
fixed for the first 6 months of 1947. 
The list of articles the importation of 
which is subject to prior study and ap- 
proval by the Central Bank is as follows: 


Iron apparatus with emery stone. 

Iron apparatus for painting, with pipes, 
compressors, and accessories. 

Loading tackle, including pulleys with or 
without chain. 

Pumps, of one or more cylinders, made of 
iron with bronze accessories, including steam 
pumps, electric pumps, and those attached to 
hoisting machines. 

Pumps, as above, with cylinders of bronze 
and accessories. 

Iron compressors (air or 
pumps). 

Iron hand winches. 

Machinery and spare parts (only those in- 
cluded under Argentine Tariff Nos. 1799-1802, 
1808, 1817, 1819, 1824, 1836, which comprise 
machinery in general not otherwise specified, 
machinery for tonguing wheel spokes, for 
perforating iron, for stopping bottles, for dis- 
tilling, and for ginning cotton). 


refrigeration 











The Cover Picture 





Puerto Rico's Capitol 

Once in a while we like to direct 
attention to the American islands 
in the Caribbean area—through 
special articles or through illus- 
trations such as the fine photo- 
graph of the Puerto Rican Capitol 
building which forms our cover pic- 
ture this week. Trade with these 
islands is of course not “foreign” 
trade, but it forms part of the 
world-trade activity of the conti- 
nental United States and has cer- 
tain significant aspects as regards 
specific commodities. 























Electric motors or dynamos in general of 
more than one-fourth horsepower. 

Goods included in either of the fore- 
going lists which arrive in Argentina 
without the importer having obtained an 
exchange permit prior to their purchase, 
or goods which on arrival prove to be in 
excess of the amount authorized by the 
exchange permit, if one has been ob- 
tained, must be reshipped unless the im- 
porter is willing to comply with a penalty 
provision which requires him to buy his 
exchange cover at a rate five times that 
then in force for the importation of the 
goods in question. 

Exchange permits for goods subject to 
import quotas are valid for 1 year; those 
for goods subject to prior study are valid 
for such period as is stipulated at the 
time the permit is issued. Possession of 
an exchange permit assures the importer 
of the right to purchase, at any time be- 
fore its expiration, the amount of foreign 
exchange covered by the permit at the 
rate specified in the permit. Importers 
of goods subject to prior study may be 
permitted to purchase exchange exceed- 
ing by as much as 10 percent the amount 
for which the exchange permit was is- 
sued, but this privilege is not accorded 
importers of goods subject to import 
quotas. 

Under the system of prior-exchange 
permits, the importer is required, in the 
event that he fails to utilize 90 percent 
of the foreign exchange for which the 
permits the importer is required, in the 
Bank a penalty fee equivalent to 10 per- 
cent of the amount under 90 percent not 
utilized. 


Bolivia 
Airgram From U.S. Embassy 


at La Paz 
(Dated January 9, 1947) 


The political situation ranked first 
among the developments in Bolivia dur- 
ing December 1946 and early January 
1947. Vigorous campaigning was car- 
ried to the eve of elections on January 5. 

Business activity, stimulated by holi- 
day buying, was very satisfactory. Sales 
were fairly heavy, particularly in cloth- 
ing and toys. Offerings of these were 
wide and supplies plentiful. Foodstuffs 
were available during the holiday season 
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in slightly higher quantities than in im- 
mediately preceding periods. 

A severe shortage of wheat flour and, 
consequently, of bread, prevailed during 
the first 3 weeks of December as a re- 
sult of a virtual stoppage of wheat or 
wheat-flour shipments from Argentina, 
the usual source of supply. Public 
demonstrations protesting the lack of 
bread were numerous, and the outlook 
was for a very gloomy holiday season. 
Arrival from the United States at Arica 
of 35,000 quintals of flour on December 
16 and its immediate dispatch to La Paz, 
where it was distributed as rapidly as 
possible, relieved the situation; and be- 
ginning December 22, bread again be- 
came freely available. Speculation re- 
garding the sale of bread was rampant 
during the most critical period. In order 
to prevent future developments of this 
type, the Government has decided to set 
up a municipal bakery in La Paz and will 
supply bread to the public at as reason- 
able a price as possible. Machinery and 
equipment reportedly being . obtained 
from Argentina are expected to be com- 
pleted and placed in operation before the 
end of the month. The outlook regard- 
ing wheat and wheat-flour arrivals in 
1947 is now more optimistic. Additional 
quantities are en route from-the United 
States and some were received from 
Argentina during the first week of 
January. 

The meat scarcity continues. Short- 
ages of lard, edible oils, and other food- 
stuffs also exist; but United States sup- 
plies of these articles are expected to 
arrive in the near future. Machinery 
and equipment, particularly trucks, trac- 
tors, and farm machinery are difficult to 
obtain from the United States, despite 
allocations for this area. This is attrib- 
uted to a curtailment of production, 
resulting from strikes and shortages of 
essential materials. The soap industry 
is suffering from a lack of industrial 
tallow. Raw-material shortages in other 
lines also are affecting output. On the 
whole, however, industrial activity dur- 
ing the period has been very well 
maintained. 

With the termination on December 31 
of the contract with the United States 
for the purchase of tin production, Bo- 
livian industry has agreed to withhold 
its production from the United States 
market until such time as a new contract 
is concluded. Production will be con- 
tinued and concentrates exported for 
Storage at west coast South American 
ports pending the signing of a new con- 
tract. Shipments to the United King- 
dom, however, will continue. The Bo- 
livian Government is asking 76 cents per 
pound for fine tin, according to press 
reports. 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 











Sterling Credit Needed To 
Obtain British Scrip 


Advice from the United States 
Political Advisor in Germany 
stresses the fact that businessmen 
intending to visit the British Zone 
should first be sure to establish 
sterling credit in London. Only 
with such credit can they obtain 
British scrip in Germany. 




















A delegation representing the Argen- 
tine Institute for the Promotion of Trade 
visited La Paz during December. It was 
interested in purchasing approximately 
3,600 tons of tin concentrates during 
1947 for smelting in a plant to be built in 
Argentina, and in effecting a barter ar- 
rangement between Argentina and Bo- 
livia for the exchange of tin and other 
minerals for specified quantities of Ar- 
gentine wheat, lard, flour, edible oils, and 
meat. The Mission returned to Argen- 
tina during Christmas week. 

A decree published December 15 stated 
that receipts earmarked for the servicing 
of the public debt (presumably internal 
order) would be applied directly to that 
purpose instead of being deposited to the 
general account of the Bolivian Treas- 
ury. It is also planned to reduce the 
payment of interest on the debt and 
thereby provide for speedier amortiza- 
tion. Announcement was also made of a 
study regarding the consolidation of the 
public debt in the Banco Central so that 
interest rates will be uniform and, in 
some instances, lower than those now 
being paid. A decree effective January 
1, 1947, increased postal rates for service 
within Bolivia and with countries of 
North, Central, and South America, and 
Spain by 50 percent of the amount of 
the rate which the Government retains. 
This amounted to a slight increase from 
rates for international air mail and a 
straight increase of 50 percent from all 
other rates for those countries affected. 

On December 20 the Junta issued a 
clarification of the decree of December 
24, 1945, by which the Bolivian Govern- 
ment subscribed to the Bretton Woods 
agreements creating the World Bank 
and Monetary Fund. According to the 
wording of the original decree the Banco 
Central was assigned all rights and obli- 
gations under the agreements and was 
to pay all sums necessary. The new 
decree states that the Banco Central is 
merely to act as agent for Bolivia and 
as a depositary for funds of the Bank 
and Fund, and that payment for the re- 
quired shares will be made by the Bo- 
livian Government. This new decree 
further excludes any loans made by the 
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Banco Central to the Government for 
the purposes of the World Bank or Mon- 
etary Fund from consideration in deter- 
mining, in accordance with the organic 
law of the Banco Central, the limits set 
for obligations that may be incurred by 
the national or local governments with 
the Banco Central. 

Braniff Airway, Inc., of Dallas, Tex., 
was authorized by a Junta decree of De- 
cember 20, to commence international 
air transport service into Bolivia along 
the routes of Lima-La Paz; La Paz- 
Asuncion; La Paz-Buenos Aires; La Paz- 
Sao Paulo; and vice versa. On December 
13, Skyways International Transport & 
Trading Co., of Miami, Fla., was au- 
thorized by the Government to make an 
experimental flight in one of its cargo 
planes from Antofagasta or Arica, Chile, 
to La Paz and return. Owing to poor 
weather conditions, the authorized flight 
was postponed. In December a cargo 
plane of the Bristol Airplane Co. of 
England, the “Bristol Freighter,” flew to 
La Paz from Arequipa, Peru, for the pur- 
pose of interesting Government agencies 
and private companies in its purchase. 

On December 20 the Junta govern- 
ment, in order to return to private en- 
terprise the import trade in meat and to 
thereby stimulate the movement of 
greater quantities of this commodity into 
the country, issued a decree requesting 
public bids by private persons and firms 
for contract propositions for the regular 
supply of meat for the country. Imports 
of meat were regulated by the Banco 
Agricola until December 31 when its con- 
tracts expired. A decree of December 
27 further extended until December 31, 
1947, the exemption from import duties 
and taxes accorded to imports of regu- 
lar gasoline, aviation gasoline, and kero- 
sene, under the law of December 5, 1941. 


Brazil 


Airgram From U. $8. Embassy 
at Rio de Janeiro 
(Dated January 10, 1947) 


In the last week of the holiday trade 
in December there was a marked pick-up 
in retail sales and the retail business 
turn-over for Christmas and New Year’s 
was generally considered satisfactory. 
Manufacturing and wholesale business at 
the end of December and during the first 
week of January was seasonally slow, in 
consequence of stock-taking and year- 
end balances. Credits continue tight 
throughout the country, and the collec- 
tion situation remains unaltered— 
prompt in meeting bills for the payment 
of imports and spotty as regards meeting 
of obligations in interior districts and 
northeastern Brazil. In Sao Paulo the 
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erection of an 80,000-spindle cotton mill 
is approaching completion. 

The congestion at the ports of Santos 
and Rio de Janeiro continues serious. 
International shipping companies began, 
on January 1, to collect a 25-percent 
freight surcharge on shipments to and 
from Rio de Janeiro, a similar surcharge 
having been in effect at Santos for some 
time. 

The duty-free entry of a long list of 
prime necessities, mainly foodstuffs, ex- 
pired on December 31, but on December 
27 the Minister of Finance instructed 
customs authorities to permit duty-free 
entry of those commodities if the vessel 
arrived by December 31, even though the 
goods were unloaded subsequent to that 
date: On January 8 it was announced 
that this instruction was amplified to 
permit free entry of such goods if the 
carrying vessel had left the foreign port 
en route to Brazil by December 31, re- 
gardless of the date of arrival and cus- 
toms clearance. 

It was announced in the press that 
Brazil and Uruguay exchanged notes on 
December 27, by which the latter will give 
preference to the purchase of cotton tex- 
tiles manufactured in Brazil, agreeing to 
buy an unspecified quantity at prices at 
least equal to those quoted from other 
sources. This arrangement is similar to 
the agreements already entered into by 
Brazil with Argentina and Chile. 

There has recently been a large num- 
ber of collective labor disputes, with de- 
mands for wage increases ranging from 
40 to 100 percent. Most of these disputes 
are following the slow course through the 
labor courts, and even in the case of the 
presumably settled disputes of the com- 
mercial workers in Sao Paulo and Rio 
de Janeiro, the results still were in some 
doubt because the accords had not yet 
been approved by the labor courts. In 
Porto Alegre metallurgical workers went 
on strike on December 27 over the ques- 
tion of Christmas bonuses, and this strike 
was not settled until January 9. 

Prices continue to move upwards. The 
Minister of Labor granted a specific price 
increase in the case of cooking lard 
which jumped from 8.90 to 12 cruzeiros 
(about 45 to 60 cents) per kilogram. 
Public-utilities companies were author- 
ized by Presidential decree to increase 
rates by 6.3 percent, beginning January 
1, on gas, light, water, and telephones. 

General conditions are exceptionally 
good throughout the principal agricul- 
tural regions of Brazil. Recent plant- 
ings have been heavy and it is believed 
that acreages of all crops, particularly 
cotton, will show an increase over those 
of the past year. Applications are being 
received by the Brazilian control author- 
_ ities for export licenses covering castor 
beans and oil and oiticica oil, and these 
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will be acted upon as soon as information 
is received as to the quotas set up by the 
International Emergency Food Council. 
Coffee loadings at all Brazilian ports 
during December amounted to about 
1,348,000 bags, compared with 1,290,000 
in November. The December total com- 
prised approximately 920,000 bags for the 
United States, 300,000 for Europe, and 
85,000 for South America. In total 1946 
coffee shipments, for which preliminary 
figures give 15,695,000 bags, the United 
States took about 11,200,000, Europe 
3,125,000, and South America 860,000. 
During the 4 weeks ended January 8, 
spot market prices for Santos coffee were 
steady in New York and tended giadu- 
ally to rise in Santos. Futures quota- 
tions dropped back promptly after sharp 
spurts around December 9 and Decem- 
ber 19; after the latter date they rose 
gradually and substantially, particularly 
in New York where the volume of pur- 
chases had expanded to embrace most 
of the big-name roasters. For the start 
and the close of the 4-weeks period, New 
York coffee-exchange quotations on Con- 
tract D, e. g., Santos coffee averaging 
4’s, were respectively, 22.8 cents and 24.5 
cents for March delivery, and 21 cents 
and 23.2 cents for September delivery. 
Through January 6, Santos registra- 
tions of sales to the United States mar- 
ket had been, during the past 4 weeks, 
169,000, 108,000, 56,000, and 22,000 bags, 
respectively, compared with 177,000 











Improvement in Dutch 
Exports 


Netherlands export is progress- 
ing favorably and is now covering 
some 52!'2 percent of the country’s 
import, while a considerable in- 
crease in this percentage may be 
expected during 1947. This was 
disclosed (says the Netherlands In- 
formation Bureau) by one of the 
country’s foremost economic ex- 
perts, Professor G. M. Verrijn Stu- 
art, director of the Amsterdam 
Bank. 

Before the war, Professor Verrijn 
Stuart stated, Holland could well 
permit itself an unfavorable trade 
balance, because ample credits 
were accumulated abroad from 
transportation services and foreign 
investments. Now, however, in- 
come from such investments has 
been greatly reduced, and this, to- 
gether with the fact that large for- 
eign credits have been used for the 
import of essential goods, “forces 
Holland to strive for a balance be- 
tween imports and exports.” 
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weekly average in January—November. 
Santos sales to the United States for 
January shipment, registered by the end 
of December, amounted to about 859,000 
bags, including sales registered for De- 
cember shipment but not shipped by the 
close of that month; the comparable 
figure at the end of November was 950,- 
000. Coffee entries into Santos dropped 
in December to 724,000 bags from the ab- 
normal rhythm of 1,363,000 in October 
and 1,175,000 in November, and the port 
stock dropped 100,000 during December 
to 2,102,000 bags. In contrast, port stock 
advanced considerably in December both 
in Rio and in Victoria. 

Sao Paulo records for the close of No- 
vember show farmers’ delivery of 6,400,- 
000 bags at that incomplete stage in the 
current 1946-47 farm-despatch season 
which, according to the original esti- 
mates of the National Coffee Depart- 
ment, was to produce a final total of only 
6,100,000 for Sao Paulo State. For the 
oncoming crop, the abundant rains of 
the first fortnight in January have been 
favorable. 


Exchange and Finance 


Banking Reform Proposed.—The text 
of a proposed Banking Law, prepared by 
the Finance Minister has been published 
in Brazil. The proposal, which has not 
been introduced in the Congress, would 
establish a central bank and seven semi- 
governmental finance institutions, would 
convert the Bank of Brazil into a strictly 
commercial bank, and would regulate the 
entire banking system. 

The proposal does not contain details 
of the organization, functions, and oper- 
ations of the several types of banking en- 
tities. These details, according to the 
proposal, would be contained in separate 
bills to be submitted to Congress which 
presumably would take into account sug- 
gestions made by the general public, es- 
pecially the financial interests of the 
country. 

The proposal is divided into five chap- 
ters containing a total of 88 articles. 
Chapter I deals with the banking system; 
chapter II with the central bank, the 
Bank of Brazil, and the seven semigov- 
ernmental institutions; chapter III banks 
of the private economy; chapter IV pen- 
alties; and chapter V general provisions. 

Central Bank: To the central bank are 
assigned the functions usually assigned 
to central banks including the exclusive 
right to issue currency, controlling the 
volume of currency and credit, regulat- 
ing commercial and other banks, and act- 
ing as fiscal agent of the Government. 
The authority of the Treasury to issue 
currency would be rescinded. The cen- 
tral bank would also have the right to fix 
interest rates on deposits, loans, mort- 
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gages, to regulate exports and imports 
through the intermediary of the National 
Bank for Imports and Exports, and to 
control transactions in foreign exchange. 
The capital of the proposed central bank 
is not fixed, but all of it would be sub- 
scribed by the Treasury. 

Bank of Brazil: A semigovernmental 
institution, the Bank of Brazil, would be 
a “typical bank for deposits and dis- 
counts, its organization * * * to 
serve as mode] for the private banks in 
its category.” It would be completely 
reorganized by an act of Congress. Its 
Departments of Agriculture and Indus- 
trial] Credit, Imports and Exports, and 
Banking Mobilization would be trans- 
ferred, respectively, to the proposed Na- 
tional Rural Credit Bank, National In- 
dustrial Credit Bank, National Bank for 
Imports and Exports, and National Mort- 
gage Bank. The Control Office of Cur- 
rency and Credit and the Rediscount 
Department would be transferred to the 
proposed central bank, 

The National Rural Credit Bank: This 
Bank would finance agriculture and cat- 
tle raising through cooperative associa- 
tions by means of loans for the purchase 
of seeds, fertilizer, and machinery. Of 
the capital of the Bank which is not 
designated in the proposed law, the State 
would subscribe 50 percent and the re- 
mainder would be offered for public sub- 
scription. In addition to its capital as 
operating funds the Bank may borrow 
from the National Treasury. 

The Government’s Sugar and Alcohol 
Institute would be liquidated and the 
proceeds applied to the Government’s 
subscription to the capital of the Bank. 
The Government’s holdings of cotton and 
coffee, also would be liquidated, and the 
profits applied, to the extent necessary, 
to complete the Government’s contribu- 
tion to the capital and the remainder 
would be assigned to a special fund from 
which loans to the Bank could be made. 

The National Industrial Credit Bank: 
The purposes of this Bank would be to 
finance the acquisition by industry, of 
raw materials through credits not ex- 
ceeding 1 year, and to finance improve- 
ments and the renewal of industrial 
equipment through credits for not more 
than 3 years. The Government would 
subscribe 50 percent of the capital of the 
Bank, which is not specified, and the re- 
mainder would be offered for public sub- 
scription. Thirty days after establish- 
ment of the Bank, the pine, salt, and 
maté institutes would be liquidated and 
the funds transferred to the National 
Treasury. Such funds would be applied 
to the extent necessary to meet the 
Treasury’s subscription to the capital of 
the Bank and the remainder would con- 
stitute a special fund from which loans 
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Norway’s 1946 Harvest 
$6 ; ” 
Average 


Figures recently released by the 
Norwegian Central Statistical Bu- 
reau show the 1946 harvest to have 
been only slightly below normal. 
The hay crop was approximately 
93 percent of the average year, 
grain 98 percent, potatoes 93 per- 
cent, while adverse weather 
brought root crops down to 78 per- 
cent. Fruit harvest was above av- 
erage, as were early vegetables. 
Late vegetables, on the other hand, 
were decidedly uneven, as a result 
of heavy rainfall during Septem- 
ber. 

Milk production for the month 
of November surpassed 40,000,000 
liters (1 liter=1.05 quarts). While 
this is but 84 percent of average 
production for the same month be- 
fore the war, it nevertheless repre- 
sents a 31 percent increase over 
November 1945. 























to the National Industrial Credit Bank 
could be made. 

The National Mortgage Bank: This 
Bank would make loans for the acquisi- 
tion and construction of private homes 
and to farmers, stock raisers, and Co- 
operatives for the construction of sheds 
and storehouses, sanitary stations, de- 
positories for agricultural machinery, 
and plants for the processing of agricul- 
tural and livestock produce. Maturities 
of such loans are to vary from 2 to 30 
years. The Bank would be authorized to 
issue mortgage bonds, interest on which 
and on loans made by the bank would be 
fixed by the central bank. The central 
bank would be required to maintain the 
value of the bonds of the Mortgage Bank 
through purchases of them upon issu- 
ance and in the open market. The ini- 
tial capital of the Bank is not stated, but 
would be subscribed by the Treasury and 
by the general public. 

The National Investment Bank: This 
Bank would assist in the establishment 
and development of new industries pro- 
vided “there exists the possibility of 
maintaining and expanding such indus- 
tries in an economic manner in the face 
of foreign competition.” It would pur- 
chase the shares or deben*ures of new 
industries upon approval of the central 
bank, the Technical Advisory Board, and 
the Ministry of Finance. Such shares 
would eventually be offered for sale to 
the general public. The Investment 
Bank also would perform the trustee 
functions customarily performed by trust 
companies in the United States and Eng- 
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land. Its capital would be provided by 
the National Treasury and the general 
public in equal proportions. 

The National Reinsurance Bank: The 
National Reinsurance Institute would be 
liquidated and its functions transferred 
to the Reinsurance Bank. Proceeds of 
the liquidation would accrue to the Gov- 
ernment and be used by the iatter in 
payment of its subscription to 50 percent 
of the capital of the Reinsurance Bank. 
The remaining 50 percent of the Bank’s 
capital would be subscribed by the in- 
surance companies in proportion to their 
capital. 

The National Bank for Exports and 
Imports: This Bank would facilitate im- 
ports through loans with which to pay 
for merchandise and to pay customs du- 
ties, and credit would be extended 
against merchandise stored in ware- 
houses. It would’ assist exporters 
through credits with which to acquire 
merchandise for export. 

National Capitalization Companies 
and National Savings Institutions. This 
section provides chiefly for the establish- 
ment of such institutions in each State 
capital and for the reorganization of, 
and imposition of, control over existing 
organizations. The function of capitali- 
zation companies is the “capitalization 
of amounts received from depositors for 
this purpose.” 

Private Banks: This group comprises 
mainly the ordinary commercial banks. 
No distinction is made between those for- 
eign-owned and those domestically 
owned except that (1) no foreign bank 
may invoke rights arising out of its na- 
tionality in connection with its Brazilian 
operations; (2) Brazilian creditors and 
foreigners domiciled in Brazil shall have 
priority over the assets which the bank 
may have in Brazil; (3) certain other 
provisions separating the Brazilian busi- 
ness from the foreign bank’s other busi- 
ness; and (4) capital and reserves of 
foreign banks must amount to at least 
20 percent of deposits as compared with 
10 percent in case of Brazilian banks. 
The proposal establishes a reserve re- 
quirement of 15 percent of sight deposits 
and 10 percent of time deposits which 
may be increased or decreased by the 
central bank. It also restricts the open- 
ing of branches outside the States in 
which the bank’s head office is estab- 
lished except as to banks established in 
the Federal District and which have 
branches in the State of Rio de Janeiro; 
it limits loans and discounts of commer- 
cial banks, including those to the Fed- 
ereal Government; and subjects such 
banks to close supervision of the central] 
bank. Every private bank is required to 
subscribe to the capital of the State 
bank of its category in an amount equal 
to 5 percent of its own capital and re- 
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serves. Commercial banks are thus re- 
quired to subscribe to the capital of the 
Bank of Brazil. 


British Malaya 


Economic Conditions 


Although complete trade statistics are 
not yet available, increased activity in 
Singapore and other port areas indicated 
an over-all increase in volume of Ma- 
laya’s export and import trade during 
the third quarter of 1946. United States 
statistics show that our imports from 
that country during the first 9 months 
of 1946 were valued at more than 
$72,000,000, with exports to Malaya in 
the same period valued at $10,000,000. 
The American Consulate General, Singa- 
pore, reported that there had been some 
slight relaxation in control of dollar ex- 
change for Malayan purchases in this 
country of such commodities as automo- 
biles, machinery, textiles, and milk, which 
may lead to an increased flow of trade 
from the United States in 1947. 

Although considerable progress has 
been made in rehabilitation of Malaya’s 
rubber and tin industries—the country’s 
most important sources of wealth—many 
problems still impede full economic re- 
covery. Food is scarce. Despite the fact 
that the Grow-More-Food Campaign 
was in full swing during the third quar- 
ter, the rice ration was reduced further. 
The Government, through the Social 
Welfare Department, undertook a pro- 
gram of providing cheap and nourishing 
meals in People’s Restaurants and food 
canteens, not only in Singapore but also 
in cities and towns in the Malayan Union. 


TEXTILE SUPPLY SHORT 


Shortages of cotton textiles, and the 
oddly assorted varieties of those ship- 
ments which did arrive from the United 
Kingdom, prevented the success of sev- 
eral schemes to regulate prices and dis- 
tribution of clothing in Singapore. At 
the end of September, Singapore author- 
ities decided that thereafter all textiles 
would be sold on the open market. The 
Malayan Union Government continued 
to distribute textiles through employees, 
on estates, in factories and mines, and 
Resident Commissioners for village 
dwellers and small holders generally. In 
the meantime, efforts were made to 
obtain from abroad increased shipments 
of textiles. 

The housing situation in Singapore 
was serious, and conditions were but lit- 
tle better in Malayan Union cities. Sing- 
apore’s hope for improvement in this 
respect lay in derequisitioning of houses 
by the Military, a program which was 
materializing far behind schedule. Plans 
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had been made to construct a number of 
homes in Kuala Lumpur and Ipoh, but 
little had been done, owing to the short- 
age of labor and construction materials, 
and rising costs. 

Cost of living, estimated in the second 
quarter of 1946 to have been three times 
that prevailing in 1941, edged to new 
levels during the third quarter. The 
average amount of currency and notes 
in circulation in July and August was 
more than S$377,200,000, compared with 
S$221,974,000 in February 1942. Silver 
and copper coins almost disappeared 
from circulation. Although some may 
have been hoarded, it is believed that 
many were melted down and sold as 
metal on the open market. 

Dissatisfaction with the recommenda- 
tions of the Pyke Wages and Cost of Liv- 
ing Committee resulted in additional al- 
lowances for Government employees in 
Singapore and the Malayan Union. Since 
no labor was brought to Malaya during 
the war, a marked labor shortage was 
evident, estimates placing the available 
force at little more than half of normal. 
With arrival of new personnel and equip- 
ment, and the opening up of new estates 
and enterprises, the situation became 
acute. Government and industry com- 
peted for workers—and in many cases, 
workers left Government and Municipal 
services to join private labor forces. 


STRIKES CONTINUE MAJOR PROBLEM 


During the third quarter, strikes were 
on the increase, not only in Singapore 
but also throughout the Malayan Union. 
Harbor workers, Chinese and Indian me- 
chanics, naval-base employees, power- 
station forces, and other groups of work- 
ers walked off the job. In a large num- 
ber of cases, increased wages and/or liv- 
ing allowances were successfully nego- 
tiated, and work was resumed. Indica- 
tions were, however, that labor in general 
had awakened to a new consciousness 
of rights and privileges. 


Port FACILITIES IMPROVED 


Although much work yet remained 
to be done on port and harbor installa- 
tions in Singapore, Port Swettenham, 
Penang, and other points, Malayan port 
capacity showed considerable progress 
toward prewar status. Penang’s volume 
of trade in August amounted to 35,000 
tons monthly, compared with a prewar 
average of about 36,000 tons. By August, 
Singapore had 18 secure transit sheds, 
compared with 9 in the preceding April. 
With an increasing number of coastal 
vessels in operation, and large numbers 
on order, indications were that coastal 
shipping might soon be back to normal. 

Restoration in July of the Connaught 
railway bridge over the Kalang River and 
the arrival in September of five new 52- 
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ton locomotives pointed toward improved 
railway service. On August 2, the 
Penang-Bangkok train run was resumed 
as per fixed schedule. Railway tariff 
charges for passengers and freight were 
increased. 


TIN INDUSTRY RECOVERS SLOWLY 


The tin industry made slow but steady 
improvement during the third quarter. 
Estimates indicated that about 10 per- 
cent of the country’s mines were pro- 
ducing for export, and small arrivals of 
new equipment meant that other mines 
would gradually be reconditioned. 

It was too soon to tell what would be 
the results of an announcement from 
London that loans would be made to the 
Chinese section of the tin industry for 
approved programs of repair. While 
there had been a number of requests for 
these loans, the Chinese mine owners 
were uncertain as to some economic as- 
pects of the matter. With few excep- 
tions, the Chinese mine owners had little 
cash reserve, and, although required 
finance, equipment, and materials might 
be obtained for rehabilitation, they were 
dubious as to whether they would be able 
to meet payments on the loans at a date 
not yet decided. 

On September 26, a basic price for 
Malayan tin was fixed at 370 pounds 
sterling delivered at the smelter Singa- 
pore or Penang, for the 6-month period 
from July 1 to December 31, 1946. The 
price would, of course, greatly benefit 
those mines fortunate enough to be 
working during the period with output 
estimated at 10,000 tons, and might bene- 
fit still more the Ministry of Supply with 
its stock of metal estimated to be well 
in excess of 59,000 tons. 


RUBBER PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


For the first time since the war ended, 
actual production of rubber in Malaya 
was revealed during the third quarter 
of 1946 through the publication of more 
comprehensive _ statistics. Indications 
were that 128,000 tons of rubber were 
produced in that quarter, compared with 
83,000 tons in the second quarter. Dur- 
ing the July-September period, small 
holders accounted for 59 percent of pro- 
duction. Estimates that Malayan pro- 
duction during 1946 might only slightly 
exceed 300,000 tons were revised upward 
sharply, with a possibility that the total 
might exceed 400,000 tons. 

The United States had agreed to pur- 
chase from Malaya 50,000 tons of rubber 
in the third quarter and 45,000 tons in 
the fourth quarter, but the entire amount 
was purchased in the third quarter. 
Stockpiles in Malaya and the United 
Kingdom were increasing as a result of 
high Malayan production and increasing 
imports from the Netherlands Indies and 
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British Borneo. Agitation for a free rub- 
ber market commenced. The United 
Kingdom was the residual buyer of Ma- 
layan rubber, and a Government com- 
munique of June 21 had stated: 

In order to secure a steady movement of 
rubber and economical use of godown and 
shipping space, the United Kingdom will be 
constantly in the market to buy the rubber 
at a price equivalent to 14 pence per pound. 

By mid-September, rubber was salable 
in Malaya only at a heavy discount from 
the official buying price. Producers and 
traders protested. Toward the end of 
September, negotiations were under way 
between representatives of the British 
and Americans, as a result of which the 
bulk purchase of 200,000 tons of rubber 
from Malayan and British sources was 
announced shortly after the close of the 
quarter. 

Exports of rubber during the quarter 
were reported as follows: 


Gross Exports of Rubber From Malaya 


{In long tons] 





Septem- 


Country of destination July August | ber 


United States 14, 194 29, 326 | 35, 641 
United Kingdom 30, 960 34, 056 | ] 
Other countries 1, 549 14, 342 9, 362 


Total 416, 703 77, 724 57, 579 


Canada 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Imports from Syria and Lebanon En- 
titled to Benefits Accruing From Canada- 
France Trade Agreement.—Imports into 
Canada of products originating in and 
coming from Syria and Lebanon are en- 
titled to the Intermediate tariff rates and 
the reductions therefrom which are pro- 
vided in the Canada-France Trade 
Agreement when conveyed’ without 
transshipment to Canada from a port 
of Syria or Lebanon directly to Canada 
or through a country sharing the bene- 
fits of the British Preferential or Inter- 
mediate tariffs, by an order in council of 
November 19, 1946. 

Intermediate Tariff Treatment to Ital- 
ian Products Resumed.—By a Commer- 
cial Convention between Canada and 
Italy signed January 4, 1923, Canada 
accorded most-favored-foreign-nation 
tariff treatment, on a reciprocal basis, 
to products of Italy. This Convention 
was automatically terminated in 1940 by 
the outbreak of war with Italy. 

Now the benefits of the Intermediate 
Tariff are again extended to “products 
originating in and coming from Italy 
when conveyed to Canada without trans- 
shipment from a port in Italy or from a 
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port of a country enjoying the benefits 
of the British Preferential or Interme- 
diate Tariffs into a customs port of 
Canada,” by an order in council dated 
November 21, 1946. 

The Order explains the extension of 
Intermediate tariff treatment to Italian 
products by stating: 

Wuereas there are a number of Italian 
products for which a ready market exists in 
Canada at the present time; 

And Wuereas the Italian people lack for- 
eign exchange resources with which to pur- 
chase Canadian products of which they are 
urgently in need and desire to be permitted 
to acquire such exchange by the export of 
their own domestic goods; 

And WuHeErREas it is desirable that there 
should be a resumption of trade between 
Canada and Italy, for which purpose a Cana- 
dian Trade Commissioner’s office has been 
set up in Rome and a representative of Italy 
has established his headquarters in Canada. 

Commercial Modus Vivendi Between 
Canada and China Concluded.—A 
commercial modus vivendi between Can- 
ada and China was completed on Sep- 
tember 26, 1946, in Nanking by an ex- 
change of notes between the Chinese 
Government and the Canadian Ambassa- 
dor to China. 

The modus vivendi provides for the 
reciprocal exchange of unconditional 
most-favored-foreign-nation treatment. 
This means that the products of each 
country on importation into the other 
country will not be subject to customs 
duties or charges greater than those 
which apply to any third country. Simi- 
larly, any concessions which either 
Canada or China may grant in the fu- 
ture to a third country will be automati- 
cally extended to the other, except con- 
cessions granted by Canada to British 
Empire countries. Thus imports into 
Canada from China will be subject to 
the intermediate tariff and lower rates 
rather than the general tariff as hereto- 
fore. 

Articles, the growth, produce, or man- 
ufacture of China, imported into Canada 
or taken out of warehouse for consump- 
tion in Canada on and after September 
26 last (or previously imported but not 
entered for consumption before that 
date) are permitted entry at the lowest 
rates of duty which apply to like articles 
the growth, produce, or manufacture Cc. 
any foreign, i. e., non-Empire, country. 
In order to secure the advantages of 
most-favored-foreign-nation treetment 
the goods must be conveyed to Canadz 
without transshipment from a Chinese 
port or from a port in the country en- 
joying the benefits of the British Prefer- 
ential or Intermediate tariffs. 

This is the first commercial agreement 
concluded between Canada and China 
by direct negotiation. It will continue 
in force for a definite period of 1 year. 
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Following the 1-year period, it will con- 
tinue in force until terminated by either 
country on 3 months’ notice. 


China 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Chinese Government Foreign Ez- 
change Control Regulations.—The Tem- 
porary Regulations with Regard to 
Foreign Exchange Transactions in force 
since March 4, 1946, apparently remain 
unchanged with the announcement on 
November 17, 1946, of the Revised Tem- 
porary Foreign Trade Regulations. 

Supplementary rulings under the ex- 
change control regulations have been 
published in this journal from time to 
time, and because the basic regulations 
remain effective, their full text is given 
as follows: 


TEMPORARY REGULATIONS WITH REGARD TO ForR- 
EIGN-EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS 


I. Functions of the Central Bank of China 


1. The National Government, with a view 
to stabilizing the currency, promoting eco- 
nomic recovery and implementing the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund Agreement, hereby 
temporarily authorizes and directs the Cen- 
tral Bank of China to exercise the following 
special functions with regard to foreign ex- 
change transactions: 

(a) To appoint banks that may engage in 
foreign exchange transactions with the pub- 
lic, to be termed “‘Appointed Banks.” 

(b) To license for a specified period (1) 
banks (including old-style banks) and ex- 
change shops to deal in foreign currency 
notes, to be termed “licensed dealers, class 
A,” and (2) travel agencies to issue and cash 
foreign currency travelers’ letters of credit 
and travelers’ checks, to be termed “licensed 
dealers, class B.” 

(c) To license persons to act as foreign ex- 
change brokers during a specified period. 

(ad) To regulate the foreign exchange trans- 
actions of Appointed Banks, licensed dealers, 
foreign exchange brokers and the public, in 
accordance with these regulations. 

(e) To intervene in the financial markets 
when it deems it necessary to check fluctua- 
tions of rates. 

(f) To regulate in accordance with the 
policy of the Government matters pertaining 
to the use and disposal of blocked property 
and property interests abroad of persons in 
China. 

(g) To suspend or cancel for proper cause 
the appointment or license or right to engage 
in transactions in foreign exchange and for- 
eign currency notes. 


II. Appointed Banks, Licensed Dealers and 
Brokers 


2. Only Appointed Banks may deal in for- 
eign exchange and the public may buy and 
sell foreign exchange only through them, 
except for the limited authorization spe- 
cifically granted under these regulations to 
licensed dealers and brokers in foreign ex- 
change. 

3. Appointed Banks are permitted to deal 
in foreign currency notes. Other banks (in- 
cluding old-style banks) and exchange shops 
that wish to act as licensed dealers, class A, 
and travel agencies that wish to act as li- 
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censed dealers, class B, shall apply to the 
Central Bank of China for a license on the 
application forms prescribed within 15 days 
from the effective date hereof. The Central 
Bank of China will issue or refuse licenses 
and will announce a date or dates after which 
(1) dealing in foreign currency notes and (2) 
issuing and cashing foreign currency trav- 
elers’ letters of credit and travelers’ checks 
except by Appointed Banks shall be pro- 
hibited without a license. 

4. The business of acting as a broker in 
foreign exchange shall henceforth be li- 
censed. Any person that wishes to act as a 
broker in foreign exchange shall apply to 
the Central Bank of China for a license on 
an application form prescribed within 15 days 
from the effective date hereof. The Central 
Bank of China will issue or refuse licenses 
and will announce a date after which acting 
as broker in foreign exchange shall be pro- 
hibited without a license. 


III. FoREIGN EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS 


5. The official rates of foreign exchange and 
foreign exchange supplements are hereby 
abolished.’ 

6. Appointed Banks may sell foreign ex- 
change to the public only for the following 
purposes: 

(a) To pay the cost in accordance with 
these regulations and rulings issued there- 
under of importing goods whose import is 
permitted. 

(b) For legitimate personal requirements 
in accordance with these regulations and 
rulings issued thereunder. 

(c) For other legitimate purposes author- 
ized by the Central Bank of China. 

7. A person applying to an Appointed Bank 
for foreign exchange shall sign a certificate 
in the form prescribed by the Central Bank 
of China stating that he does not possess 
and has not made and will not make arrange- 
ments to acquire from any other source the 
foreign exchange for which he applies: pro- 
vided, however, that the Central Bank of 
China will consider applications through Ap- 
pointed Banks to permit persons established 
in business and possessing foreign exchange 
to maintain in foreign exchange working 
capital necessary to finance their trade be- 
tween China and foreign countries. 

8. Appointed Banks may buy foreign ex- 
change arising from the following transac- 
tions: 

(a) Exports or re-exports from China. An 
Appointed Bank buying or contracting to buy 
foreign exchange arising from exports or re- 
exports from China shall make on the invoice 
presented to the Customs an appropriate 
endorsement in the form prescribed, and ex- 
port or re-export shall not be permitted 
without such endorsement: provided, how- 
ever, that no endorsement shall be required 
if the value is less than the equivalent of 
US$25 and not for commercial purposes. 

(bd) Remittances from abroad to China. 

(c) Foreign exchange sold for expenditure 
in China. 

(d) Other foreign exchange. 

9. Foreign currency accounts of the public 





?Concurrently with this abolition of the 
rates of 20:1 and the supplementary rates 
of 40:1 and 500:1 which had been in effect 
during the war, the Central Bank of China 
announced that its selling rate for United 
States dollars T/T on New York would be 
CN$2020 to US$1. On August 19, 1946, this 
rate was readjusted to CN$3350 to US$1 which 
remains the rate of the Central Bank of 
China. Rates of Appointed Banks have fluc- 
tuated slightly around those of the Central 
Bank of China. 
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in banks in China shall be governed by the 
following provisions: 

(a) No bank may open new foreign cur- 
rency accounts or accept new deposits in old 
foreign currency accounts except as per- 
mitted under paragraph 11. 

(b) Withdrawals from foreign currency 
accounts may be made only for purposes per- 
mitted under these regulations. Withdraw- 
als from foreign currency accounts in other 
than Appointed Banks may be made only 
through the Central Bank of China. 

(c) Any balances remaining in foreign cur- 
rency accounts by September 30, 1946, shall 
thereupon be sold to the Central Bank of 
China at prevailing rates of foreign exchange. 

10. Until further notice by the Central 
Bank of China no bank shall make any fresh 
loan or increase or renew for a total of more 
than three months from the date when these 
regulations enter into force any existing loan 
in Chinese national currency on the security 
of foreign exchange. 

11. When a person deposits with an Ap- 
pointed Bank margin in foreign currency 
against foreign exchange to be delivered to 
him or paid for his account in future, the 
bank shall deposit an equal amount with 
the Central Bank of China, which will refund 
the amount to the bank at the time the 
foreign exchange is transferred to or for the 
account of such person by the bank. 

12. Appointed Banks may engage in foreign 
exchange transactions only for a specific pur- 
pose permitted under these regulations. 
They may not engage in foreign exchange 
transactions for or in connection with ex- 
port of capital from China or speculative or 
arbitrage purposes whether for their own ac- 
count or for the public. Appointed Banks 
prior to making a transfer of foreign ex- 
change shall exercise reasonable diligence to 
satisfy themselves that the transaction is 
bona fide and in accordance with these 
regulations. 

13. Appointed Banks shall be responsible 
for being informed of the foreign exchange 
and foreign trade regulations of foreign 
countries and shall engage in foreign ex- 
change transactions only when they are sat- 
isfied that the transactions are permitted 
thereunder. 

14. When an Appointed Bank has con- 
tracted to sell foreign exchange and the 
transaction giving rise thereto is canceled 
in whole or in part, the purchaser shall be 
required to sell forthwith the entire amount 
of foreign exchange no longer required for 
the transaction. 

15. Appointed Banks may do forward ex- 
change operations whose usance does not 
exceed three months but only for change- 
overs and other transactions permitted un- 
der these regulations. 

16. Until further notice by the Central 
Bank of China only Appointed Banks in 
Shanghai may do inter-bank foreign ex- 
change transactions or execute out-port 
bank orders to buy or sell foreign exchange. 
Such operations shall be only for the pur- 
pose of covering purchases or sales of for- 
eign exchange that are permitted under 
these regulations. 

17. Offices of Appointed Banks in places 
other than Shanghai may engage in foreign 
exchange transactions permitted under these 
regulations but until further notice by the 
Central Bank of China any cover shall be 
obtained from their Shanghai offices or cor- 
respondents. 

18. If the Central Bank of China considers 
that an Appointed Bank has an excessively 
large position in foreign exchange relative 
to the volume of its business and its prospec- 
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tive obligations the Central Bank of China 
may require the bank to reduce its position, 
19. Brokers in foreign exchange may not 
buy or sell foreign exchange for their own 
account except for a specific purpose author- 
ized hereunder, nor may they buy or sell for- 
eign exchange for the account of another. 


IV. REPORTS 


20. All banks that have outstanding foreign 
currency accounts of the public shall report 
to the Central Bank of China the total 
amount of such accounts in each currency 
outstanding at the close of business (a) on 
the last business day before the date of an- 
nouncement of these regulations, and (b) on 
the last business day of each month there- 
after until all such accounts have been liqui- 
dated. 

21. All banks that have outstanding loans 
to the public on the security of foreign ex- 
change that are payable in Chinese national 
currency shall report to the Central Bank 
of China the total amount of such loans out- 
standing at the close of business (a) on the 
last business day before the date of an- 
nouncement of these regulations, and (b) on 
the last business day of each month there- 
after until all such loans have been liqui- 
dated. 

22. Appointed Banks shall report to the 
Central Bank of China in the form pre- 
scribed their position in foreign exchange as 
of the close of business on the last business 
day before the date of announcement of these 
regulations. They shall also report to the 
Central Bank of China at the close of each 
week in the form prescribed the following 
transactions showing by dates: 

(a) The names of all buyers of foreign ex- 
change other than foreign currency notes, the 
amounts sold to each together with the rates, 
the deliveries, and the purpose of each sale. 

(b) The names of all sellers of foreign ex- 
change other than foreign currency notes, 
the amounts bought from each together with 
the rates, the deliveries, and the origin or 
nature of the foreign exchange purchased: 
provided, however, that items in the same 
currency involving amounts under US$500 or 
equivalent thereof may be grouped in one 
amount without particulars. 

(c) The total amount of foreign currency 
notes of each foreign country bought and 
sold, the total amount of Chinese national 
currency paid and received therefor, and the 
total amount of foreign currency notes on 
hand at the close of the week. 

Appointed Banks shall state in each such 
report that, to the best of their knowledge, all 
of the foreign exchange transactions listed 
therein are not contrary to the provisions of 
these regulations. 


23. Licensed dealers, class A, shall keep in 
the form prescribed a complete record of pur- 
chases and sales of foreign currency notes, 
which record shall be open to inspection by 
the duly authorized representative of the 
Central Bank of China, and shall make weekly 
reports to the Central Bank of China in the 
form prescribed showing by dates the total 
amount of foreign currency notes of each for- 
eign country bought and sold, the total 
amount of Chinese national currency paid 
and received therefor, and the total amount 
of foreign currency notes respectively on 
hand at the close of the week. 

24. Licensed dealers, Class B, shall keep in 
the form prescribed a complete record of 
foreign exchange transactions arising from 
purchases and sales of foreign currency 
travelers’ letters of credit and travelers’ 
checks, and shall make weekly reports to the 
Central Bank of China in the same form 
and showing by dates the same data as pre- 
scribed for Appointed Banks in sub-para- 
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graphs a and b of paragraph 22. Licensed 
dealers, class B, shall state in each such report 
that, to the best of their knowledge, all of 
the foreign exchange transactions listed 
therein are not contrary to the provisions of 
these regulations. 

25. Brokers in foreign exchange shall keep 
in the form prescribed a complete record of 
purchases and sales of foreign exchange in 
which they are intermediaries, which record 
shall be open to inspection by the duly 
authorized representative of the Central Bank 
of China, and shall make weekly reports to 
the Central Bank of China in the form pre- 
scribed showing by dates the names of all 
those buying and selling foreign exchange 
other than foreign currency notes through 
them, the amounts bought or sold by each, 
the rates, the deliveries and the purpose of 
each sale. Brokers in foreign exchange shall 
state in each such report that to the best of 
their knowledge all the foreign exchange 
transactions effected through them and listed 
therein are not contrary to the provisions of 
these regulations. 


V. DEFINITIONS 


26. The term foreign exchange as used 
herein includes without limitation: 

(a) Any of the following payable in a for- 
eign currency or country whether blocked, 
partly blocked, or free: 


(1) Deposits and credits of all kinds 
with banks, business houses and’ other 
organizations and individuals; 

(ii) Telegraphic transfers, demand, 
sight and time drafts, checks, travelers’ 
checks, notes due within one year or 
less, bills of exchange and other orders 
or promises to pay, letters of credit, bank 
and trade acceptances; 

(iii) Government bonds, bills, treas- 
ury notes, savings certificates or other 
obligations due within one year or less; 
and 

(iv) All other negotiable instruments 
and means of payment due within one 
year or less that are commonly dealt in 
by bankers. 


(b) Foreign currency notes held in China 
or abroad. 


VI. PENALTIES 


27. Any Appointed Bank or buyer or seller 
of exchange effecting a transaction in viola- 
tion of these regulations may be fined in the 
appropriate court a sum equivalent to not 
more than half the amount of the transac- 
tion. The Central Bank of China may tem- 
porarily suspend or may cancel permission 
to deal in foreign exchange of an Appointed 
Bank which repeatedly violates these regula- 
tions. The Central Bank of China may tem- 
porarily suspend or may cancel the license of 
a licensed dealer or broker in foreign ex- 
change who repeatedly violates these regula- 
tions. The Central Bank of China may debar 
from further foreign exchange transactions 
any persons who effects a transaction in vio- 
lation of these regulations. 


VII. MISCELLANEOUS 


28. Any person in China whose foreign ex- 
change or other property or property interest 
abroad is blocked may apply to the Central 
Bank of China for permission for use hereof 
for purposes permitted under thes¢ rcgula- 
tions. 

29. The public may buy an‘ sel! gold 
freely. The Central Bank of China may buy 
and sell gold at its discretion. 


* NoTeE.—Export of gold is prohibited by the 
Revised Temporary Forei=n Trade Regula- 
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30. The import and export of foreign cur- 
rency notes is prohibited without a license 
from the Ministry of Finance: provided, how- 
ever, that a person may bring to and take 
from China for his personal use an amount 
not exceeding US$200 or equivalent. 

31. All Government organizations engaged 
in any form of trade or business shall be 
governed by these regulations unless a par- 
ticular organization is specifically excepted 
by the Ministry of Finance from any require- 
ment hereof in respect of any specified for- 
eign exchange transaction. 

32. The date of announcement of these 
regulations is February 25, 1946, and they 
shall enter into force on March 4, 1946, ex- 
cept that: 

(a) Paragraph 5, sub-paragraph a of para- 
graph 9 and paragraph 30 shall enter into 
effect immediately upon announcement of 
these regulations. 

(b) Applications under paragraphs 3 and 
4 may be made immediately upon announce- 
ment of these regulations. 

Import of Automobiles Into China as 
Passenger’s Baggage.—Information has 
just been received from the American 
Consulate General, Shanghai, China, 
that many individuals bringing automo- 
biles to China have arrived without 
proper evidence of title and without au- 
tomobile registration cards. Persons 
contemplating entry into China with an 
automobile are reminded that they must 
present evidence of title, supported by 
certificate of ownership, bill of lading, 
and passport to the Collector of Customs. 
Only those automobiles covered by title 
in the name of the incoming passenger; 
valued at not more than US$1,200, origi- 
nal net f. o. b. factory cost of model to 
dealer, March 1, 1946; and supported by 
the aforementioned documents will be 
allowed to enter as items of personal 
baggage. (See FOREIGN ‘COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, September 28, 1946, for earlier 
announcement on this subject.) 

Ports of Chinwangtao and Tsingtao 
Reopened.—According to information 
received from the American Embassy, 
Nanking, the ports of Chinwangtao and 
Tsingtao, which had been closed to for- 
eign shipping since December 15, 1946, 
were reopened by order of the Chinese 
Executive Yuan, effective January 6, 


1947. 
Cuba 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Habana 


(Dated January 8, 1947) 


Industrial and commercial activities 
throughout Cuba show conflicting trends. 
After a slow start, retail sales rose briskly 
shortly before the Christmas holidays. 
As a result, unit sales were only slightly 
below those of last year, although the 


tions which also prohibit the export of silver 
coins and bullion. A special permit is re- 
quired for the import of gold. 
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dollar volume was greater because of 
higher prices. Top-heavy inventories of 
wearing apparel and textiles, which are 
causing wholesalers and retailers some 
concern, are probably mainly attribut- 
able to the continuance of the unseason- 
ably warm winter weather, although in- 
creasing consumer resistance to high 
prices is doubtless a contributing factor. 

Stocks of most other consumer goods, 
with few exceptions—notably certain 
electrical appliances—are not excessive, 
but in view of exceptionally heavy im- 
ports during recent weeks importers are 
exercising increased caution in their 
spring purchases in the belief that a 
break in prices may occur in the near 
future. Moreover, local banks are coun- 
seling their clients against overbuying 
and, despite their record holdings in cash 
and a scarcity of suitable investment op- 
portunities, are showing signs of an in- 
creasingly prudent loan policy. 

Iron and steel products and construc- 
tion material of all Kinds continue in 
short supply. Wholesalers claim they are 
having difficulty in obtaining these mate- 
rials direct from manufacturers in the 
United States and that prices quoted 
thereon by middlemen are often too high 
to permit their resale in Cuba at existing 
official ceiling prices. 

Some Cuban industries, including soft- 
drink bottlers, breweries, and cement 
manufacturers, report that even their 
increased production is inadequate to 
meet the demand. On the other hand, 
furniture manufacturers and makers of 
ladies’ underwear and hosiery expect a 
downward trend in prices in their lines 
during the next few months, production 
now apparently being more than ample 
for the market’s needs. 

Although no figures are as yet avail- 
able regarding tourist arrivals during 
December, hotels report a disappointing 
end-of-year trade. Most hotels operated 
in December at only 75 to 80 percent 
capacity and some as low as 50 percent. 
While tourist traffic is expected to in- 
crease during January and February, it 
is now believed that this influx will not 
be as great as was anticipated last fall. 
However, expenditures at night clubs, 
motion-picture theaters, baseball games, 
and for amusements in general, continue 
at what are probably record high levels. 

With regard to agricultural activities, 
weather conditions have been favorable, 
and consequently sugarcane as well as 
other crops and pastures are generally 
in good condition. The harvest season 
for the 1947 sugar crop, which is expected 
to be of record size, began with the first 
mill operating on December 18. 

Settlement finally was announced of 
the long-standing dispute between the 
Government and the various sectors of 
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the sugar industry concerning the Gov- 
ernment’s plan to seize part of the sugar 
price increase (differential). A Govern- 
ment decree was published on December 
14 under which the Government will 
keep the price increase on 250,000 long 
tons of “free” market sugar sold to other 
countries in 1946 and part of the increase 
on the 300,000 long tons of “free” sugars 
to be sold from the 1947 crop, as well as 
the differential resulting from the in- 
creased price which local manufacturers 
of candy for export will have to pay for 
sugar in 1947. Sugar laborers will obtain 
their share of the price increase on the 
300,000 tons to other countries in 1947. 

The fear of an acute scarcity of sugar 
bags for the 1947 crop was relieved when 
the Indian Government announced on 
January 3 that it would facilitate imme- 
diate shipment of sugar bags of the quota 
pertaining to the second quarter of 1947 
and that efforts are being made to obtain 
a ship to bring those bags direct to Cuba 
in time for the present harvest. This, 
however, would still leave a shortage of 
about 10 percent which will have to be 
supplied by the increased return to used 
bags from refiners in the United States, 
or by the shipment or storage of sugar 
in bulk until bags become available. 

Most of the important foodstuffs are 
still scarce, and prices high. Rice con- 
tinues to sell at 25 to 30 cents a pound 
and lard at from 60 to 80 cents. Re- 
cently the Cuban Government has issued 
several decrees and resolutions increas- 
ing its controls over the distribution and, 
nominally, over prices of numerous food- 
stuffs and other articles of prime neces- 
sity. The administration of price con- 
trol in the interior of the Island has been 
placed under the jurisdiction of the local 
mayors. The meat industry is con- 
trolled and rationed from cattlemen to 
consumers. Rice stocks are frozen and 
under detailed Government. control. 
Sugar workers threatened to strike unless 
provided with adequate rice, and, to 
prevent this, the Government set aside 
for them, during a 60-day period, 20 per- 
cent of all rice stocks. Peanut meal and 
mixed feeds are rigidly controlled. Milk 
producers in the Habana area tempo- 
rarily have lost part of their market be- 
cause cafes are on strike against selling 
coffee with milk at the ceiling price of 5 
cents per cup. Soap factories are shut 
down most of the time for lack of tallow 
and other soap fats. 

The closing down on December 31, 
1946, of the Cuban Mining Co.’s man- 
ganese concentration plant at Cristo, 
Oriente, as a result of the exhaustion of 
ore reserves, was the outstanding recent 
development in the Cuban mining indus- 
try. The company, however, is con- 
templating converting the plant to the 
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manufacture of cement. Workers at 
the United States Government-owned 
nickel-oxide plant a Lengua de Pajaro, 
Oriente, are being laid off as one of the 
initial steps in present plans to termi- 
nate operations during January 1947. 

Aviation activity was marked by the 
inauguration on December 15 of the 
National Airlines’ through service from 
Habana to New York via Tampa and 
Miami, and by an increase, toward the 
end of the month, in the number of 
Pan American Airways’ flights between 
Habana and Miami. The Cuban-owned 
Aerovias Cubanas Internacionales is now 
making its third round trip to Madrid, 
but is reportedly not carrying capacity 
loads, despite a substantial reduction in 
its round-trip fares. 

An important shipping development 
was the long-awaited resumption of the 
Peninsular and Occidental Steamship 
Co.’s service between Miami and Habana 
on January 7 when the S. S. Florida, 
scheduled to make three round trips 
weekly, sailed from Miami. 

With the expiration on January 2, 1947, 
of the 6-month “truce” period for the 
Seatrain and Car Ferry services and 
under pressure from port and truck 
transportation workers, the Cuban Gov- 
ernment has reportedly approved decrees 
regulating this system of transportation 
and establishing wage rates and other 
conditions of work for port laborers em- 
ployed in the handling of cargo carried 
by those vessels. These measures have 
led the Seatrain Lines, Inc., to announce 
their intention of withdrawing from 
Cuba. 

Wages throughout the Island continue 
to rise, increases having lately been 
granted, by decree, to Government em- 
ployees and teachers, and to bus trans- 
portation, bakery, and hotel workers. 
Toward the end of 1946, workers in the 
sugar industry received an estimated 
$20,000,000 as an advance on the wage 
increase due them as a result of a rise 
in the price of 1946-crop sugar sold to 
the United States. Moreover, the exist- 
ing wage legislation, whereby sugar 
workers benefit proportionately from the 
increase in sugar prices, has been ex- 
tended by decree for the year 1947. 

In the final weeks prior to its adjourn- 
ment Congress enacted social insurance 
legislation under which retirement and 
disability benefits will be made available 
to workers in the tobacco industry. Sim- 
ilar legislation also was enacted for bar- 
bers and hairdressers, and for manual 
workers employed by the State and by 
provincial and municipal governments. 

The Cuban Treasury again closed the 
year with revenues far in excess of those 
collected during the preceding year. 
Budgetary and extra-budgetary receipts, 
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according to preliminary figures, totaled 
244,400,000 pesos, including 18,400,000 
pesos received from the previously men- 
tioned seizure of the 1946 sugar price 
differential. This compares with receipts 
of 177,100,000 pesos during 1945 and 162.,- 
600,000 pesos of receipts during 1944. In 
addition, nearly 36,000,000 pesos were col- 
lected for account of pension and trust 
funds, bringing the total of all Govern- 
ment receipts to 280,400,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 214,300,000 pesos for 1945. 
Year-end figures of Government expend- 
itures are not yet available, but, accord- 
ing to a press statement by a leading 
Treasury official, expenditures fully kept 
pace with income, the budgetary surplus 
having been spent for public works and 
other purposes approved by decree. The 
perspective for 1947 is considered to be 
favorable, inasmuch as revenue receipts 
usually follow the trend of sugar income, 
which will be appreciably higher during 
1947 in view of a larger crop and higher 
prices. 

The fall legislative session closed with- 
out definitive action having been taken 
on the Central Bank project. The Senate 
approved the 1947 Budget Law and the 
underlying legislation for Cuban par- 
ticipation in the Bretton-Woods organi- 
zation but, in both cases, the approval 
of the House is still needed. The Budget 
in force during the past year, based on 
the Budget Law of November 2, 1938, 
together with supplements and amend- 
ments, has consequently been extended 
by decree into the first quarter of 1947. 

In order to replenish its dollar account 
in New York for the purpose of pur- 
chasing additional quantities of gold 
bullion, the Treasury early in December 
ordered exporters of sugar and Ssirups 
to turn over to the Treasury, in exchange 
for pesos at par, United States currency 
equivalent to 10 percent of the value of 
their exports, instead of 1 percent as 
formerly. 

Returning Cuban delegates to the 
Preparatory Trade Meeting held recently 
in London have expressed gratification 
at the results of the meeting and at the 
prospects of benefits for Cuba in the 
multilateral trade-agreement negotia- 
tions to be held at Geneva next spring. 
Preparations are under way for Cuba’s 
participation in those negotiations, and 
local attention has been focused prin- 
cipally on the fate of Cuba’s preferential 
trading position with the United States. 
Cuba hopefully views the recent London 
agreements as an indication that the ex- 
clusive tariff preferences it enjoys in the 
United States will not be entirely elimi- 
nated and that some margins of prefer- 
ence will be retained for its products 
when the multilateral trade-agreement 
negotiations have been concluded. 
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France 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Mechanical and _ Electrical Equip- 
ment—New Regulations Governing the 
Procedure for Obtaining Import Licenses; 
“Groupements” of Importation Named.— 
New regulations governing the delivery 
of import licenses in France for materials 
coming under the purview of the Division 
of Mechanical and Electrical Industries 
of the Ministry of Industrial Production, 
are contained in a notice to importers 
published in the French Journal Officiel 
of November 13, 1946, according to a re- 
port of December 12, 1946, from the 
American Embassy, Paris. These ma- 
terials were exempted from the lists of 
products included in the French Import 
Plan for 1946. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 6, 1946, for announce- 
ment of this plan, and FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY Of September 15 and November 
10, 1945, for announcements concerning 
French regulations on imports from the 
United States.) 

The notice to importers of November 
13, 1946, provides as follows: 


I. APPLICATION FORMS FOR IMPORT LICENSES 


Applications for licenses to import the 
above-mentioned goods must be presented 
on forms AC bis instead of forms AC (previ- 
ously required). Form AC continues to be 
valid for imports other than mechanical and 
electrical equipment. 

Form AC bis differs from form AC in that 
it provides for (1) an indication of the 
French suppliers from whom the importer 
has attempted to obtain the desired goods 
before having recourse to foreign production, 
and (2) an indication of the final user of the 
product in cases where the importer does 
not intend to import on his own account. 

The notice to importers emphasizes the 
fact that the application forms for obtaining 
import licenses are used likewise to obtain 
“prior agreement” licenses (accords préa- 
lables). It is therefore required that an ap- 
plication for a “prior agreement” license must 
indicate the date of the payments to be made, 
in which. case only the “prior agreement” 
license is valid at the approved banks. 


II. PUBLICATION OF IMPORT QUOTAS AND PE- 
RIODS FOR FILING APPLICATIONS 


To secure a more exact distribution of im- 
port licenses by the competent technical 
services notices published in the Journal 
Officiel will make known, in future, upon the 
entry into effect of a commercial agreement 
or of an import plan, the kind of mechanical 
and electrical goods the importation of which 
may be considered and for which import li- 
censes may be sought during a determined 
period extending over all or part of the period 
of duration of the agreement or execution of 
the plan. 


III. FILING OF APPLICATIONS 


Subject to provisions contained in para- 
graph IV below, applications for licenses 
should be addressed to the “Service Central 
des Licences” and reach this agency before 
the expiration of the prescribed period. 
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These applications may be presented in three 
different forms. 

1—Applications for Opening of Credits: 
Applications for the opening of credits are 
presented in triplicate on form DOC. They 
contain, according to the circumstances, an 
affirmation by the applicant that he has not 
filed any other application through the me- 
dium of a “groupement” qualified for this 
purpose. One copy of this application is re- 
turned to the applicant with, in case of the 
opening of the requested credit, the reference 
number. The holder then addresses to the 
“Service Central des Licences’’ one or more 
applications, form AC bis, within the limi- 
tation of the opened credit, under form of li- 
cense proper or “prior agreement’ license, 
noting at the top and to the right of the 
form AC bis, in the space reserved for it, 
the number of the opening of the credit. 

Separate applications must be filed by 
countries and by the commodity headings 
furnished in the notices to importers pro- 
vided for in paragraph II above. 

These notices to importers will indicate 
the period within which applications for “pri- 
or agreement” licenses or licenses proper 
must be filed following the opening of 
credits. 

2—Applications for Licenses: These ap- 
plications are presented on forms AC bis. 
They bear in red ink, at the top and to the 
left, reference to the notice which provides 
for this importation and reference to the 
commodity heading under which the notice 
to importers places the material which the 
applicant seeks to import. The importer 
must affirm in his application that he has not 
filed, for this same commodity heading, from 
this same country, any application through 
the medium of a trade organization or an 
habitual importer. 

This procedure may be employed only by 
the user of the material to be imported who 
shall be in possession of all the elements of 
his purchase contract and who shall be con- 
sidered prepared to realize the importation 
within the six-month period of the validity 
of the license. 

3—Applications for “Prior Agreement” 
Licenses: This procedure is likewise reserved 
to users. 

Applications for ‘‘prior agreement” licenses 
are presented on forms AC bis. They bear in 
red ink, at the top left, reference to the 
notice which provides for this importation 
and reference to the commodity heading 
under which this notice places the material 
which the applicant seeks to import. In red 
ink and in capital letters, from bottom to 
top and from left to right, appear the words 
“Accord préalable.” These applications must 
contain, as in the case of applications for 
licenses proper, an affirmation by the appli- 
cant that he has not filed, for this same 
commodity heading, from this same country, 
any application through the medium of a 
trade organization or an habitual importer. 

These applications are used for operations 
the realization of which require more than 
six months dating from the delivery of the 
license. The “prior agreement” licenses, thus 
issued, permit the acquisition of the exchange 
necessary for payment of accounts. They 
should, for this purpose, show the name of 
the foreign supplier. A “prior agreement” 
license is without value for customs purposes. 
Definitive licenses must be applied for, 
chargeable against this “prior agreement” 
license, before the importation of the goods. 


IV. APPLICATIONS THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF 
TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 


Openings of credit may be permitted in the 
forms provided for in paragraph III (1) to 
certain trade organizations of importers 
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(syndicates, “groupements,” etc.) authorized 
for this purpose; the list of these trade or- 
ganizations will be published by way of a 
notice to importers. (See below.) 

Importers affiliated with these organiza- 
tions will receive specific instructions from 
them. Applications for license (or “prior 
agreement” license) on account of openings 
of credit permitted in the forms indicated 
in paragraph IV are presented through the 
medium of the trade organization in ques- 
tion, on condition that the organization con- 
forms to the instructions and the controls 
emanating from the Ministry of Industrial 
Production as well as from the Ministry of 
National Economy. 

An importer may not file applications for 
a single commodity heading both individu- 
ally and through the medium of the trade 
organization to which he is affiliated. Ap- 
plications for license (or “prior agreement” 
license) filed within the provisions of para- 
graph IV should contain an affirmation by 
the importer that he has not filed for the 
commodity heading in question, from the 
country indicated, any other application 
individually. 

A second notice to importers, also pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel of 
November 13, 1946, lists the following 
groups of importers designated by the 
Ministry of Industrial Production as au- 
thorized to apply for openings of credit 
in conformity with paragraph IV of the 
notice to importers discussed above: 

Fédération des importateurs de la métal- 
lurgie et de la mécanique, 18-20 rue de Fau- 
bourg-du-Temple, Paris (11); 

Chambre syndicale des importateurs 
d’automobiles, 10, avenue de la Grande- 
Armée, Paris (17); 

Chambre syndicale des fabricants et 
négociants en machines & coudre, machines 
pour chaussures et industries qui s’y rat- 
tachent, 21, rue Saint-Quentin, Paris. 


French Indochina 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Pepper Removed from Prohibited Er- 
ports List—Effective November 22, 1946, 
the export of pepper from Saigon is no 
longer prohibited, except to Tonkin, In- 
dochina’s northernmost Province. Ex- 
port permits, issued by the Central Li- 
censing Bureau, are, however, still re- 
quired. 

No Relaxation in Indochina’s Trade 
Controls.—Although some modification 
in import procedures is anticipated, and 
a new government agency is scheduled 
to have assumed responsibility for pro- 
curing foreign goods for Indochina, no 
relaxation in import controls is expected 
in the near future, according to a delayed 
airgram just received from Saigon. Both 
government economists and businessmen 
in the Saigon-Cholon area are of the 
opinion that import and currency re- 
strictions will not be lifted until rice 
exports have been increased and rubber 
production has been restored to the point 
that present high export levels can be 
maintained. 
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Acircular released by the Federal Com- 
missioner for Economic Affairs on Sep- 
tember 20 stated that the CAIC (Centre 
d’Approvisionnement pour Il’Indochine) 
would gradually limit operations, ceasing 
altogether to function after December 31, 
1946. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
November 16, 1946.) The same circular 
stated that CAIC would be replaced by 
the Bureau des Autorisations d’Achat- 
Plan (Purchase Plan Authorizations Bu- 
reau) in Saigon, and by the Agence des 
Approvisionnements de l’Indochine 
(Supply Agency for Indochina) in Paris. 
The new agency, reportedly, will carry on 
the same functions formerly handled by 
the CAIC, operate at the same addresses, 
and incorporate the same personnel. 

The first change anticipated in import 
procedures is the establishing of foreign 
credits by importers in Saigon instead 
of referring all such requests to Paris. 
Expectations were that there would be 
changes also in administrative proced- 
ures of the government offices which de- 
termine such factors as which commodi- 
ties may be imported. Basic operations, 
however, will continue along the line as 
reported in the issue of FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY noted above. 


Germany 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Extensions of Gift Parcel Service to 
All Germany.—Quadripartite approval 
has been granted for the extension of 
one-way gift parcel-post service from all 
countries of the world (except Spain and 
Japan) to all Germany, effective January 
15, 1947, according to a telegram of 
January 2, 1947, from the United States 
Political Adviser, Berlin. 

|For special regulations regarding the Ger- 
man territory under Polish administration, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 31, 
1946. } 

Under the unified regulations, parcel- 
post packages are not accepted in Ger- 
many if they exceed 5 kilograms (11 
pounds) in weight or 180 centimeters in 
length and girth combined or 90 centi- 
meters in greatest length. Such gift 
packages are limited in contents to such 
essential relief items as nonperishable 


foods, clothing, underclothing, soap, 
shoes, pharmaceutical products, and 
similar mailable items. Regulations 


specifically exclude writing and printed 
matter of any kind; such matter may be 
neither attached nor inclosed in parcel 
nor appear on detachable part of dis- 
patch note. 

Parcels are liable to censorship and 
customs examinations in the respective 
zones of destination. Each parcel must 
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be accompanied by customs declaration 
with contents, weight, and value item- 
ized. Only one gift parcel per week may 
be sent by or on behalf of the same sender 
to or for the same addressee. Undeliv- 
ered gift parcels will not be returned to 
senders but will be turned over to author- 
ized German relief organizations for dis- 
tribution to the needy. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, of June 
15, August 31, and October 19, 1946 for previ- 


ous German regulations governing gift par- 
cels to the different zones of Germany. | 


Greece 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Documentation on Air-Express Ship- 
ments.—The same documents are re- 
quired for air-express shipments to 
Greece as for shipments by sea, accord- 
ing to a telegram dated December 2, 
1946, from the U. S. Embassy at Athens. 
Goods are delivered to the airport cus- 
toms on the basis of a manifest in dupli- 
cate, as provided by Annex H of the In- 
ternational Convention of October 13, 
1919, on air navigation regulations, 
amended in Brussels, 1935. 

No consular invoice is necessary, but a 
certificate of origin is required. In ad- 
dition, a sanitary certificate must be ob- 
tained by the shipper for live animals, 
fresh and frozen meat, fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Consular legalization is not 
required if certificates are issued by the 
appropriate authorities. 

For transshipments to foreign desti- 
nations specified in the manifest, the 
chief pilot files an application with air- 
port customs officials. This is unneces- 
sary if goods are transshipped by the 
consignee or air-lines agent. 

Regulations on air-borne gift parcels 
and samples are the same as on seaborne 
gift parcels. 


Iceland 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Agreement for Exchange of Goods 
Signed.—An agreement for an exchange 
of Polish coal for Icelandic sheepskins 
and wool, recently signed at Warsaw, was 
announced in the Icelandic press of De- 
cember 13, 1946, according to a report 
from the American Legation, Reykjavik. 

Under this agreement Poland has sold 
to Iceland 50,000 tons of coal, with a 
value of 4,500,000 Icelandic crowns, and 
will buy 6,500,000 crowns’ worth of wool 
and sheepskins from Iceland in 1947. 
Poland agrees to supply, in 1948, coal to 
cover the remaining 1947 balance. 
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Mexico 


Exchange and Finance 


Credit Restrictions Eased—On Janu- 
ary 2, 1947, the gentlemen’s agreement 
between the Bank of Mexico and private 
banks limiting loans of the latter to their 
April 1944 ceilings was terminated, and 
the reserve requirements of banks out- 
side the Federal district were reduced 
from 50 to 45 percent. These restrictions 
had been imposed as anti-inflationary 
measures. In announcing their relaxa- 
tion the Director General of the Bank of 
Mexico stated that the action was justi- 
fied by the current drop in monetary cir- 
culation and the consequent shrinkage 
in loanable funds. The Bank of Mexico, 
however, expects private banks to coop- 
erate with it in the anti-inflationary 
drive, by refraining from granting spec- 
ulative loans or loans for purposes that 
might have an inflationary effect on 
prices, and to channelize loans to pro- 
ductive purposes. 

This easing of restrictions on credit 
followed the resumption by the Bank of 
Mexico of forward sales of exchange, 
which had been suspended since 1943. 
The resumption of such transactions was 
undertaken on December 19, 1946, when 
the Bank announced that in accordance 
with the International Monetary Fund 
Agreement the parity of the Mexican 
peso was fixed at 4.855 pesos per US$1. 
According to the Bank, however, opera- 
tions in exchange futures will be limited 
to those connected with the importation 
of machinery and equipment and will not 
be generalized. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Consular Fees Changed.—The 
consular fee for the legalization of the 
consular invoice was changed and the 
fee for legalization of the duplicate bill 
of lading was canceled in the official text 
of decree-law No. 15440, dated Septem- 
ber 16, 1946, as published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of the same date. 

The new consular fees are as follows: 


For legalization of the original consular 
invoice, 5 percent ad valorem 


For legalization of each additional copy, 
required, $1.62 per copy. 
For legalization of the original or nego- 


tiable bill of lading of goods shipped by boat 
(legalization not required, but if desired), 
$3.88. 

For visaing duplicate bill of lading, no 
change. 


The above charges became effective in 
the United States on January 15, 1947. 


|The difference in the unofficial text of 
decree-law No. 15440, upon which the For- 
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EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY announcement of 
November 30, 1946, was based was due to 
certain changes and corrections of typo- 
graphical errors made by the Paraguayan 
Government before publishing this decree- 
law in the Gaceta Oficial. For previous an- 
nouncements on the above subject, see also 
ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 18, 
1947. | 


Peru 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Lima 
(Dated January 9, 1947) 


No relaxation was evidenced during 
December in the Peruvian Government’s 
control over foreign exchange. In fact, 
a modification of the policy used in ap- 
proving import licenses indicated a fur- 
ther restriction. Import licenses are now 
not generally granted for nonessential 
commodities, even though the applicant 
indicates that he will not require a per- 
mit to purchase foreign exchange at the 
official rate. It has been explained that 
this change has been necessary as a 
measure to hold down price increases. 
It is said that heretofore applicants re- 
ceiving import licenses permitting pay- 
ment in exchange bought at the official 
rate of 6.50 soles per dollar have used as 
a basis for pricing the merchandise the 
higher open-market exchange rate paid 
by other importers not specifying in their 
applications that they require exchange 
at the official rate. 

By the terms of the decree of July 11, 
1946, and subsequent amendments, the 
sale abroad and exportation by individ- 
uals of gold in the form of bullion was to 
have been permitted only up to Novem- 
ber 27, 1946. This date has now been 
extended by an additional 60 days to Jan- 
uary 27, 1947. Until the latter date, 
producers or private owners of gold or 
gold bullion may sell abroad and export 
their gold, provided they deliver to the 
Central Bank in exchange for sales an 
amount of foreign exchange equal to the 
net price they are to receive for the 
exported gold. Unless the period is again 
lengthened to a date beyond January 
27, 1947, owners of gold bullion will then 
be obliged, in conformance with the 
Government’s “gold coinage” decree pro- 
mulgated on December 9, 1946, to deliver 
all newly produced gold bullion to the 
Central Bank. By the terms of this de- 
cree, the latter will have the gold coined 
into denominations of 20, 50, and 100 
soles at the National Mint, or abroad, as 
it sees fit. The gold coins will be ex- 
ported and sold by the Bank for the 
account of the owner, who will receive 
an amount in soles equivalent to the 
Sale value of the minted gold, less mint- 
ing and marketing costs. 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 


Gold in the form of coins is expected to 
bring a better price than in the form of 
bullion or impure gold. In this respect 
Peru is following the course of a number 
of other countries, for example Chile 
and México, which have been coining 
gold for some time. 

The Government, through its subsi- 
dized Mining Bank of Peru, is at present 
constructing a small electrolytic refining 
plant at Callao, the capacity of which 
will be sufficient to refine all gold bullion 
or placer gold produced in the country. 
This plant will not be ready for operation 
for another 2 months, it is said. No 
doubt this is the reason the above-men- 
tioned 60-day extension was decreed. 

A bilateral Air Transport Agreement 
between Peru and the United States was 
signed on December 27 awarding routes 
and “fifth-freedom” rights to the desig- 
nated air lines of both countries. Pan 
American-Grace Airways and Braniff 
International Airways are the designated 
air lines of the United States, while Pe- 
ruvian International Airways (PIA) 
headed by General George, formerly of 
the U. S. Army Transport Command, 
was designated as the first Peruvian (in- 
ternational) air line. In March PIA will 
inaugurate services from Lima to Mon- 
treal, Canada, via Washington and New 
York. 

On December 26, the Peruvian Senate 
took up the Sechura Desert Oil Conces- 
sion to have been made to the Inter- 
national Petroleum Co. On December 
30, however, consideration of this con- 
tract was postponed by unanimous vote 
until the ordinary session of Congress to 
be convened July 28, 1947. This post- 
ponement followed receipt of a letter 
from the petroleum company agreeing 
to an alternate term of concession of 40 
years with a 20-year extension instead 
of an indefinite term, and fixed taxation 
along the lines of the new proposed basic 
petroleum bill. 

A modified bill creating the Govern- 
ment-sponsored Corporacion Peruana de 
Petroleo, capitalized at 200,000,000 soles 
to take over the Government’s fiscal oil 
entity with its production, refining, 
transportation, and marketing facilities, 
and develop the large government petro- 
leum reserves was passed unanimously 
by the House and turned over to the 
Senate for approval presumably early in 
1947. The new corporation would be 
financed in part by bonuses, taxes, and 
royalties paid to the Government by 
private oil companies. 

Peru’s visible foreign-trade balance in 
the first 10 months of 1946 was 166,300,- 
000 soles; as compared with 88,900,000 
soles for the corresponding period ot 
1945. Imports from January through 
October 1946 were 458,305 gross metric 
tons valued at 643,200,000 soles, as com- 
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pared with imports of 409,962 gross met- 
ric tons valued at 450,900,000 soles in 
the first 10 months of 1945. Exports 
were 1,443,654 gross metric tons valued at 
809,500,000 soles in 1946 as compared 
with 1,610,246 gross metric tons valued 
at 539,800,000 soles in the first 10 months 
of 1945. 

During December two good-will mis- 
sions visited Peru—a Swedish delegation 
headed by Prince Bertil and a Venezuelan 
mission headed by Elias Pérez Sosa, 
Venezuelan Ambassador to Ecuador. 

Work on the construction of a 
new 63,000-kilowatt hydroelectric power 
plant will be started immediately at 
Chosica, 40 kilometers up the Rimac 
Valley from Lima. This undertaking is 
expected to be completed in 3% years at 
an estimated cost of between 60,000,000 
and 80,000,000 soles. The contract has 
been awarded to a well-known Swiss 
concern. 

A bill introduced in the Chamber of 
Deputies on January 2, 1947, provides as- 
sistance to private industry for the es- 
tablishment of two additional cement 
plants, including exemption from import 
duties and other local taxes for 10 years 
on cement equipment and materials. 
The cement plants are to be erected 
within 2 years and are to have a mini- 
mum daily capacity of 2,000 barrels of 
170 net kilograms each. 

Law No. 10774 of December 15 ex- 
empted cement imports from the pay- 
ment of import duties and surcharges 
for a period of 2 years. A Supreme Reso- 
lution of December 31, 1946, authorized 
the local cement plant to increase prices 
from 10 soles to 11.50 soles ($1.54 to $1.77 
U. S. currency) per barrel of 170 net 
kilograms. 

It is announced that the production of 
liquid chlorine was begun in Paramonga. 
Production, which will be approximately 
800 metric tons per year, will allow for 
substantial exports inasmuch as local 
requirements are estimated at but 100 
tons per year. An order is said to have 
been received already from Ecuador. A 
principal use of liquid chlorine in Peru 
is purification of water and treatment of 
sewage. 

A strike of 500 smelter workers and 
office employees in Oroya, first scheduled 
for December 27, began January 3 after 
failure of Government conciliation pro- 
ceedings to award workers’ demands for 
bonuses payable to those engaged in so- 
called dangerous occupations or em- 
ployed in unhealthful places. Construc- 
tion workers numbering some 100 who 
were building the new electrolytic copper 
refinery in Oroya also struck in sym- 
pathy. Miners continue on the job. 

An 11-day strike of truck drivers and 
chauffeurs that occurred early in De- 
cember was settled by granting increased 
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taxi fares for the Lima area, a minimum 
salary of 200 soles for private chauffeurs, 
and the repeal of certain regulations on 
drivers’ licenses for taxi drivers. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Shipments Valued at Less than $50: 
Import Licenses not Required.—The 
United States Embassy in Lima has re- 
cently reported that the effect of the 
’ announcement issued by the Peruvian 
Superintendent of Banks on October 25, 
1946, is not to require import licenses 
on shipments of merchandise valued at 
less than $50 (United States currency). 
Such shipments still do not require im- 
port licenses in Peru. Under the new 
ruling, contrary to previous practice, 
Government exchange is merely not 
automatically granted by the Superin- 
tendent of Banks for payment of ship- 
ments valued at less than $50 and 
shipped after November 15, 1946. Appli- 
cations for the purchase of exchange to 
cover such shipments are now considered 
on their individual merits, as are appli- 
cations for exchange in excess of $50. 

[The above ruling, therefore, supersedes 


one on this subject published in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 9, 1946.] 


Poland 


Economic Conditions 


SMALL ENTERPRISES EXEMPTED FROM 
NATIONALIZATION 


The Polish nationalization law of Jan- 
uary 3, 1946, has been amended by the 
Council of Ministers to permit various 
small-scale and seasonal industries to 
employ up to 100, 150, or, in some cases, 
200 workers per shift, instead of 50, with- 
out becoming subject to nationalization, 
according to a telegram from the Ameri- 
can Embassy, Warsaw. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
Economic Conditions 


As 1946 drew to a close, improvement 
was evident in some phases of Philippine 
war-torn economy. Imports of con- 
sumer goods had increased steadily 
throughout the year, and by December 
stores were generally well supplied with 
merchandise, although shortages existed 
in some lines which had not been re- 
stocked since the United States maritime 
strike. Four piers were available in 


Manila for civilian ships, and efficiency 
in handling cargoes was notably im- 
proved. Shortages of warehouse space, 
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however, persisted. No large-scale re- 
construction was possible in 1946, al- 
though the repair of damaged buildings 
progressed slowly, and by the last quarter 
of the year some increase in residential 
building was noted. 

Notwithstanding rationing and price 
controls, Government efforts to combat 
the black market continued largely in- 
effective, and prices in December of both 
imported and domestic goods were from 
two to four times prewar levels. While 
black market operations were encouraged 
by prevailing scarcities, the high price 
levels were sustained in large measure 
by surplus spending money, circulation 
of Philippine currency in 1946 reaching 
record-breaking amounts. Following 
numerous strikes for higher pay, the av- 
erage wage level appeared by the year’s 
end to have been settled at about four 
times the prewar figure. 


Foop SITUATION 


A relatively favorable food situation 
for at least the early part of 1947 was 
forecast on the basis of continued large 
receipts of imported foods and increased 
domestic production of rice and sugar. 
Speculation in imported food. products 
diminished somewhat following settle- 
ment of the United States west coast 
shipping strike, and the Government 
announced that its policy of comman- 
deering supplies of flour and canned 
milk—initiated in October by the Phil- 
ippine Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
stration in an effort to combat the black 
market—would be discontinued as soon 
as arrivals were again adequate. Sup- 
plies of most canned fish continued low 
at the end of the year, and the shortage 
of fresh fish was aggravated by the lack 
of equipment for deep-sea fishing and 
by agrarian unrest in central Luzon, 
where most of the fish ponds are located. 
There was also a shortage of fresh meat, 
because of wanton destruction of cattle 
and fow] during the war. 

Although consumers experienced con- 
siderable inconvenience and some hard- 
ship during the critical months of food 
shortages—from August to October 
1946—with greater consumption of corn 
and tubers in place of rice, widespread 
suffering was avoided. Stocks of rice 
accumulated early in the year by the 
National Rice and Corn Corporation 
(NARIC) were rationed to consumers in 
Manila, and it was hoped that domestic 
supplies, plus imports in the first half of 
1947, would be sufficient to permit a sys- 
tem of wholesale distribution by NARIC, 
in place of direct rationing to consumers. 
Actual receipts of imported rice in 1946— 
chiefly from the United States—were 
approximately 150,000 metric tons, and 
with the domestic crop estimated at 
1,100,000 tons, total supplies were prob- 
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ably not in excess of 1,250,000 metric 
tons. 

Plantings in 1947 are expected to re- 
main below normal, but essential needs 
should be met if supplies are wisely dis- 
tributed. While retail prices may be 
lower, large quantities of low-cost rice 
will have to be imported, or sufficient rice 
produced within the islands for domestic 
demand before restoration of normal 
price levels can be expected. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Fourteen or 15 mills—in contrast to 
the prewar total of 4l—may grind the 
1946-47 sugar crop. Output was esti- 
mated officially in November at from 
100,000 to 105,000 short tons which, al- 
though still inadequate, should meet 
basic requirements in the calendar year 
1947, possibly providing consumers with 
twice the amounts available in 1946. 
Importers, however, are expected to bid 
for small quantities of refined sugar 
from foreign sources, particularly in the 
latter half of 1947. 

Although considerable interest in ex- 
pansion of the sugar industry to its pre- 
war status developed in 1946, a crop ap- 
proaching former levels is not expected 
until the season of 1949-50. Rehabilita- 
tion is retarded by financial problems as 
well as by the lack of seed, fertilizer, 
farm implements, mill machinery and 
construction materials. Many mill oper- 
ators are expected to submit claims for 
war-damage payments, while planters 
are hoping to obtain financial assistance 
from the Rehabilitation Finance Corpo- 
ration established by the Philippine Gov- 
ernment. Some crop loans have been 
made by the Philippine National Bank, 
but in general there is no credit readily 
available to promote the planting of 
cane. 

Delays in renewals of planter-mill con- 
tracts also serve to retard recovery of 
the sugar industry. Under the usual 30- 
year contracts between planters and mill- 
ers, from 50 to 60 percent of the sugar has 
gone to planters, who are now requesting 
substantially larger shares, in some cases 
as much as 70 percent of the crop. Sev- 
eral millers, unwilling to accede to these 
demands, are not proceeding with recon- 
struction until the contracts are settled. 

Drought during the growing season for 
tobacco, and severe storms at harvest 
caused an abnormally low yield for the 
1945-46 tobacco crop, placed by trade es- 
timates at approximately 17,170,000 
pounds. Only asmall portion of the crop 
remained in the hands of growers in No- 
vember, most stocks being held by manu- 
facturers, exporters, dealers, and the Na- 
tional Tobacco Corporation. During the 
first half of 1946 exports of tobacco leaf 
amounted to 837,310 kilograms, shipped 
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chiefly to Spain, China, and the United 
States. 

Forecasts for the 1946-47 season vary 
widely, estimates of the planted area 
ranging from 50 to 100 percent of the 
prewar average. The principal unknown 
factor is the extent to which growers, 
especially in the Cagayan Valley, Luzon, 
may plant subsistence crops rather than 
tobacco. 

Production of abaca was estimated in 
November 1946 at 110,000,000 pounds for 
the year, or about 28 percent of the pre- 
war output. Exports, which amounted 
to nearly 70,000,000 pounds in the first 
10 months, were expected to reach 90,- 
000,000 pounds for the year as a whole. 

Deterioration of abaca plantations in 
southern Mindanao—controlled largely 
by Japanese before the war—continued 
throughout 1946, and no steps were taken 
toward replanting. Uncertainty con- 
cerning the final disposition of Japanese 
lands, lack of skilled management, and 
some shortages of stripping machines 
were retarding influences. In other 
abaca areas—the Bicol region of south- 
ern Luzon and Leyte and Samar Islands, 
where the fiber is grown on small hold- 
ings—it appeared more profitable to pro- 
duce copra and food crops. 

On November 18, 1946, the exclusive 
purchasing agreement entered into the 
previous August between the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and the Philip- 
pine Government was terminated, and 
controls over price and destination of 
abaca fiber exported from the Philippines 
were lifted. Following an initial price 
advance of about 40 percent, when the 
market was opened to all buyers and sell- 
ers, a relatively unstable period was ex- 
pected for the balance of the year. 
Should full utlization of all mature abaca 
be made in 1947, production might equal 
or exceed half the prewar average of 
about 400,000,000 pounds. Higher prices 
than anticipated, as well as more effective 
organization of workers, would be neces- 
sary, however, for maximum production. 

The output of copra increased steadily 
during 1946, with an average of 60,000 
tons exported in the later months. Rapid 
improvement followed the provision by 
mid-year of sufficient transportation fa- 
cilities on land and water. Higher prices, 
declining costs, and more abundant labor 
also contributed materially to rehabilita- 
tion of the industry, and copra exports 
for the year were expected to approach 
600,000 long tons. Of 510,000 tons ex- 
ported in the first 11 months, 360,000 
were shipped to the United States. 

The agreement between the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation and the Philippine 
Government—similar to the abaca agree- 
ment and regulating the sale and price 
of copra—was also terminated late in 
1946. 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 


LAND SETTLEMENT PROJECTS 


With the release of a small portion of 
funds appropriated by the Common- 
wealth Government in 1945, activities of 
the National Land Settlement Adminis- 
tration were renewed in 1946. Settlers 
received assistance in rebuilding homes, 
while some were supplied with carabaos 
and farm machinery. Reports from the 
Koronadal] settlement in Cotobato Prov- 
ince, Mindanao, and the settlements in 
Isabela and Cagayan Provinces, Luzon, 
indicated that considerable areas were 
planted in rice, corn, and other food 
crops. 

President Roxas has repeatedly 
stressed the intention of his administra- 
tion to promote agricultural resettlement 
on an expanded scale, as a measure for 
alleviating agrarian unrest, particularly 
in central Luzon. New sites for addi- 
tional projects have been designated in 
Davao Province, Mindanao, and in 
Negros Island. Plans have also been an- 
nounced for purchase by the Rural 
Progress Administration of large estates 
in central Luzon for distribution in small 
tracts to farm operators, 


INDUSTRY 


Relatively little industrial activity took 
place in 1946. The Government’s textile 
mill and cement factory were operating 
in December at about half prewar ca- 
pacity. Two coconut-oil mills in Manila, 
and one in Laguna Province, were crush- 
ing limited amounts of oil for domestic 
consumption and the mill in Cebu was 
expected to start operating during the 
first quarter of 1947, if shipments of the 
necessary machinery were not delayed. 
Four factories produced soap and vege- 
table lard in 1946, and the output of des- 
iccated coconut in three plants reached 
an average of about 100,000 pounds a 
day. 

The manufacture of cigars was re- 
sumed only on a very limited scale, out- 
put being restricted by shortages of leaf 
and high cost of labor as well as by lim- 
ited manufacturing capacity. Cigarette 
production supplied but a small fraction 
of the domestic market. A large brewery 
and two soft-drink bottling plants were 
opened in Manila. 

A number of small sawmills were able 
to operate, chiefly with portable equip- 
ment, and a great many companies un- 
dertook the manufacture of rattan furni- 
ture both for export and for the domestic 
market. Three canvas-rubber-shoe fac- 
tories reopened in a small way, and one 
leather-shoe establishment reached about 
10 percent of its prewar production. A 
paint factory started operation on a lim- 
ited scale. 

Repair work was undertaken by some 
mining companies, but mineral output 
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was negligible and no considerable pro- 
duction of gold or other minerals was 
expected before the end of 1947. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Reconstruction in 1946 was confined 
mainly to the repair of damaged build- 
ings. Building materials continued 
scarce and expensive and labor costs 
high. Contractors estimated that build- 
ing costs in October were three and one- 
half to four times higher than before the 
war, with a house of a type costing 10,000 
pesos in 1941 costing from 35,000 to 40,000 
pesos in late 1946, if it could be built. 
(One peso=—US$0.50.) Cement was 
priced at 4.50 pesos per sack compared 
with 1 peso before the war; gravel cost 
7.50 pesos a sack as against 1.50 pesos; 
and lumber was 35 centavos a board foot 
in contrast to 7 centavos in 1941. Im- 
ported building materials such as rein- 
forcing bars, plumbing supplies, nails 
and hardware cost only about two and 
one-half times prewar prices when im- 
ported direct by the builder, or when 
purchased from an importer who sold at 
a reasonable market. Building supplies, 
however, were not easily obtained except 
on the black market at a cost of from 
five to six times prewar prices. Other 
difficulties, moreover, faced the builder 
whose problems apparently did not end 
when materials were obtained. It was 
reported that pipe was frequently dug up 
by looters during the night and resold to 
the builder the next day. 


LIvINnG Costs 


Reacting favorably to an Executive 
order suspending the enforcement of 
price controls, living costs in Manila fell 
to a lower level in September than in 
any previous month in 1946. The mari- 
time strike in the United States, however, 
encouraged hoarding of imported com- 
modities, and although price ceilings 
were reestablished, costs of foodstuffs 
and other necessities, both imported and 
domestic, increased generally. By Octo- 
ber the estimated living expenses of a 
Filipino family of six in the clerical class 
had advanced about 10 percent to a total 
of 430 pesos, compared with 392 pesos in 
September and with an average of 120 
pesos before the war. General house- 
hold needs cost an estimated 380 pesos 
in October, including 100 pesos for rent 
of a three-room house and about 260 
pesos for food. Clothing costs added 
about 37 pesos, school supplies 7 pesos, 
and transportation to and from office 6 
pesos. Compared with the prewar pe- 
riod, food costs were more than four 
times greater, while rents had advanced 
over three times. 

Although some increase in the con- 
struction and repair of small residential 
buildings and apartments was evident 
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toward the close of 1946, natives still 
found it necessary to crowd several fam- 
ilies into one house, while the families of 
American and European men frequently 
could not be accommodated in Manila. 
The only hotel suitable for Americans 
charged 20 pesos a day for One person in 
a single room, or 25 pesos for two in a 
single room with bath, and the cost of 
meals added approximately 15 pesos per 
person per day. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Improvement in the congested condi- 
tion at the port of Manila occurred in 
the latter half of 1946, even before effects 
of the United States maritime strike were 
felt. With the imposition by the Bureau 
of Customs of very substantially in- 
creased penalties for leaving goods on 
the piers, and with greater cooperation 
from customs brokers and consignees, an 
average of more than 140,000 tons a 
month of imported goods was cleared 
over the docks, compared with about 
90,000 tons before the war. The heavy 
backlog of ships awaiting berthing space 
was reduced from about 25 to 8, and the 
waiting time cut from 5 or 6 weeks to 16 
or 18 days. Inadequate packing, how- 
ever, continued to cause heavy losses of 
cargo. With no means of identification, 
goods arriving with markings obliterated 
and cardboard containers almost com- 
pletely disintegrated, were sold at auc- 
tion by the Bureau of Customs after 30 
days on the pier. 

The compilation of figures for foreign 
trade in 1946 has not been completed by 
the Philippine Government, but prelimi- 
nary estimates indicate that the value of 
import trade exceeded any year in 
Philippine history. Except for ship- 
ments of copra, which apparently estab- 
lished a record, exports of Philippine 
products, on the other hand, were negli- 
gible, and indications are that the year’s 
total export trade probably was lower 
than at any time since World War I. 

During the first 6 months of 1946 copra 
accounted for approximately 65 percent 
of the total value of exports, and abaca 
shipments for about 15 percent. Other 
Philippine products, exports of which 
were insignificant in 1946 compared with 
prewar averages, included desiccated 
coconut and copra meal, leaf tobacco, 
rattan and manufactures, cordage, fish, 
and hats. Notwithstanding serious 
shortages of caustic soda and tallow, 
soap appears to have been manufactured 
in sufficient quantity to permit exports 
considerably in excess of prewar values, 
while the value of fresh mangoes ex- 
ported also exceeded prewar levels. 

In normal times the Philippines were 
self-sufficient in neither foodstuffs nor 
textiles, and with extreme shortages in 
both products caused by the war, food- 
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stuffs and textiles remain the leading 
import categories. Together they ac- 
counted for about one-half of United 
States exports to the Islands in 1946. 

In the absence of Philippine statistics 
of foreign trade, official trade figures of 
the United States—with which, as before 
the war, the bulk of Philippine trade is 
conducted—are indicative of the trend in 
1946. Leading exports from the United 
States to the Philippines and principal 
imports therefrom, in the first 9 months 
in 1946 were as follows: 


United States Trade With the Philippines, 
January—September 1946 


U.S. Exports 


Foodstuffs: Value 
a ---- $14, 284, 000 
I di einen db 6, 030, 000 
Vegetable preparations__-_- 4,970, 000 
Fruits and preparations_-_-_-__- 4, 585, 000 


Other foodstuffs___- 23, 259, 000 


.- 53, 128, 000 





a ts ae re etc acai 
Textiles: 
Cotton piece goods_- ---- 20, 294, 000 
Other cotton manufactures_ __ 7, 416, 000 
Rayon piece goods_-_---_-~--- 3, 072, 000 
Rayon remnants_- ne 3, 250, 000 
RE IID io aio ce cciesnssmrcaice 34, 032, 000 
Total... Re | 
IR item chicas meme 18, 872, 000 
Motorcars and trucks- -_- 7, 253, 000 
Medicinals and pharmaceuticals. 6,778,000 
Soap and toilet preparations_ --- 5, 611, 000 
Paper and paper products_-_---_~- 5, 012, 000 
All other. _---- iaakecauias 57, 947, 000 
Total exports _.... 204, 920, 000 
U. S. IMPoRTS 
Copra_-_-_-_- ET SPE Ea 13, 783, 000 
ee ee FT ihe ee 2, 957, 060 
Coconut meat, shredded__-_-_---- 664, 000 
Rubber, crude___-_-- eee 464, 000 
Be I terns att orneven ae 942, 000 
Total imports__--- .. 18,810,000 


Exchange and Finance 


Philippine Rehabilitation Finance Cor- 
poration.—The Philippine Rehabilitation 
Finance Corporation officially opened for 
operation on January 2, 1947, in accord- 
ance with provisions of Republic act No. 
85, approved October 29, 1946. The 300,- 
000,000-peso organization, the charter of 
which is given a tenure of 50 years, will 
form the nucleus of a broad program for 
economic reconstruction and expansion, 
according to its sponsors. It will offer 
credit to individuals, corporations, and 
associations for the rehabilitation or de- 
velopment of agricultural, commercial, or 
industrial enterprises; and grant loans 
to Government agencies for rehabilita- 
tion and for such projects as public utili- 
ties, water-power development, and the 
purchase and subdivision of large estates. 
Funds will also be made available to 
cities, municipalities, and Provinces for 
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rehabilitation and for self-liquidating 
projects such as public markets and 
waterworks, while private individuals 
may receive loans for home building. 

The initial working capital of the Phil- 
ippine RFC is officially set at 50,000,000 
pesos (1 peso equals $0.50), which rep- 
resents estimated withdrawals from the 
Treasury certificate fund in excess of re- 
quirements. The chief source of capi- 
talization, however, will be the sale 
of surplus property. The net assets of 
both the Agricultural and Industrial 
Bank and the Financial Rehabilitation 
Board, which are absorbed by the cor- 
poration, will also add to its funds. Fur- 
thermore, RFC officials propose to offer 
to the general public at par, a 1,000,000- 
peso bond issue. 

President Roxas personally appeared 
before the Philippine Congress to urge 
approval of bills authorizing creation 
and capitalization of the Philippine RFC, 
stressing the immediate need for a source 
of credit to aid industry and commerce. 
War-damage payments, the President 
explained, would be delayed and prob- 
ably inadequate to enable industry to get 
back on its feet, and private banks were 
unwilling to make long-term loans at 
reasonable rates of interest. While the 
Philippine RFC will provide needed capi- 
tal, President Roxas emphasized that it 
will not subsidize losses, and that every 
enterprise financed by the corporation 
must be self-liquidating and able to meet 
free competition, in a free and open 
market. 

President Authorized to Obtain Loans 
From the United States.—The President 
of the Republic of the Philippines was 
delegated broad authority by Republic 
Act No. 16, September 18, 1946, to nego- 
tiate loans and incur indebtedness with 
the United States Government, to cover 
budgetary deficits and other expenses for 
rehabilitation purposes. According to 
the act, loans may be made “under such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed 
upon.” 

While apparently leaving the question 
of terms which might be acceptable to 
the Philippine Government entirely to 
the discretion of the President, the law 
stipulates that as scon as a loan is ob- 
tained or an indebtedness incurred, the 
President must report to the Congress 
the amount involved, and submit a de- 
tailed program of expenditures for con- 
gressional approval. 

Payment of the principal and interest 
on such loans or indebtedness is author- 
ized from the general funds of the Na- 
tional Treasury. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certificates of Origin Required on 
Commercial Invoices for Shipments to 
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the Republic of the Philippines.—For the 
purpose of carrying out provisions of the 
Philippine Trade Act of 1946 (United 
States Public Law 371—Seventy-ninth 
Congress) relating to the free entry of 
products of the United States into the 
Republic of the Philippines, certificates 
of origin are required on all shipments by 
freight or mail, except shipments valued 
at $10 or less. 

Philippine Customs Administrative Or- 
der No. 24, issued December 2, 1946, pro- 
vides for the use of two certificates, one 
for products which are wholly United 
States articles, and the other for articles 
containing foreign materials. The cer- 
tificates should be printed, written, type- 
written, or stamped On commercial in- 
voices in the following forms: 


Certificate for Wholly United States Articles 


The articles covered by this certificate of 
United States origin are wholly of the growth, 
product or manufacture of the United States. 
No foreign materials other than those of the 
Philippines were used at any stage in the 
manufacture or production of such articles. 


Manufacturer, Seller, or Exporter 


Certificate for United States Articles Con- 
taining Foreign Materials 


There were used in the manufacture or 
production of the articles covered by this 
certificate of foreign 

(Number of units) 

materials other than those of the Philippines 
which were valued by the United States cus- 
toms officers at the time of importation into 
the United States for the purpose of the 
United States customs law at peas 

(State unit value) 
plus, if not included in such unit value 
vise , the cost per unit of bringing 
such material to the United States. 


Manufacturer, Seller, or Exporter 

In each case the certificate of origin 
must be signed by the manufacturer, 
seller, or exporter, or by a duly author- 
ized agent, and must be sworn to before 
the Collector or Deputy Collector of Cus- 
toms, or authorized representative, or be- 
fore a notary public. Order No. 24 
specifies further that in places where 
there are no Collectors of Customs, the 
certificates may be subscribed and sworn 
to before any Government official duly 
designated for the purpose by the Col- 
lector of Customs of the customs district 
where the exporter or shipper resides or 
has his place of business, or before a 
notary public. 

The two certificates required in order 
No. 24 supersede the “Declaration and 
Oath” and the “Certificate of Collector 
of Customs” required in Philippine Cus- 
toms Administrative Order No. 18, issued 
July 22, 1946. The former was a sworn 
Statement by the exporter or manufac- 
turer that the product to be shipped did 
not contain more than 20 percent of 
foreign material, while the certificate of 
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the Collector of Customs involved an 
investigation by the collector to deter- 
mine the accuracy of such statement. 
Difficulties of administering order 18 were 
soon apparent, and following representa- 
tions to the Philippine Government, the 
order was amended by the recent order 
No. 24. 

No reference is made in the new order 
to the number of copies of the certificate 
of origin required, but in the past com- 
mercial invoices were furnished in trip- 
licate, with the certification appearing 
on each copy. All copies were signed, 
and the original only was notarized. Ex- 
cept for shipments by parcel post, all 
three copies were addressed to the con- 
signee of the merchandise. 

For parcel-post shipments valued at 
more than $10 regular commercial in- 
voices may be used, with the certificate 
of origin appearing on each copy. To 
insure prompt delivery of postal ship- 
ments, the original notarized invoice 
should be mailed to the Postmaster, Ma- 
nila—whether the corresponding pack- 
age is addressed to Manila or some other 
point in the Philippines—and the dupli- 
cate and triplicate copies mailed to the 
addressee. 

For goods of foreign origin shipped 
from the United States, three copies of 
a special form sold by commercial print- 
ers must be signed by the shipper and 
sworn to before a Collector or Deputy 
Collector of Customs, or a notary public. 
The original is delivered to the Collector 
of Customs at port of shipment, the du- 
plicate retained by the shipper, and the 
triplicate copy is mailed to the Collector 
of Customs at Manila. 

When shipments consist of both United 
States and foreign products, the articles 
should be invoiced separately; otherwise, 
United States goods and foreign products 
must be segregated on the invoice and 
their origin clearly indicated, the prod- 
ucts of the United States by the appro- 
priate certificate of origin and the for- 
eign goods by the notation “Foreign 
Goods.’ United States and foreign goods 
should also be packed separately to ex- 
pedite clearance. 

Philippine Customs Administrative 
Order No. 24 makes no provision for cer- 
tification of commercial invoices by Phil- 
ippine consulates in the United States. 
The Department of Commerce has been 
advised by the American Embassy in 
Manila that, according to the Foreign 
Office, Philippine consular invoices are 
not now required for United States ar- 
ticles, and that the Philippine Collector 
of Customs is accepting certificates of 
origin sworn to before United States Col- 
lectors of Customs or before a notary 
public. 

For shipment to the Philippines of for- 
eign products direct from a foreign 
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country other than the United States, 
however, consular invoices are required, 
and pending the establishment of a Phil- 
ippine Foreign Service throughout the 
world, United States consular officers 
in foreign countries will certify invoices 
covering shipments to the Philippines, 
as was formerly done before inaugura- 
tion of Philippine independence. The 
continuance of this service on the part of 
American consulates abroad was au- 
thorized under the Treaty of General 
Relations with the Republic af the Phil- 
ippines, signed in Manila on July 4, 1946, 
and effective October 22, 1946. 

The provisions of the Philippine Trade 
Act of 1946 pertinent to Customs Order 
No. 24, are quoted below: 


Title I, Section 2 (a)-(2).—The term 
“United States,” when used in a geographical 
sense, means the States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. 

Title I, Section 2 (a)-(5)—The term 
“United States article’ means an article 
which is the product of the United States, 
unless, in the case of an article produced 
with the use of materials imported into the 
United States from any foreign country (ex- 
cept the Philippines) the aggregate value of 
such imported materials at the time of im- 
portation into the United States was more 
than twenty per centum of the value of the 
article imported into the Philippines, the 
value of such article to be determined in 
accordance with, and as of the time provided 
by, the customs laws of the Philippines in 
effect at the time of importation of such 
article. As used in this paragraph the term 
“value,” when used in reference to a material 
imported into the United States, includes the 
value of the material ascertained under the 
customs laws of the United States in effect at 
the time of importation into the United 
States, and, if not included in such value, the 
cost of bringing the material to the United 
States, but does not include the cost of land- 
ing it at the port of importation, or customs 
duties collected in the United States. For 
the purposes of this paragraph any imported 
material, used in the production of an article 
in the United States, shall be considered as 
having been used in the production of an 
article subsequently produced in the United 
States, which is the product of a chain of 
production in the United States in the course 
of which an article, which is the product of 
one stage of the chain, is used by its producer 
or another person, in a subsequent stage of 
the chain, as a material in the production of 
another article. 

Title III, Section 311—Free Entry of 
United States Articles: During the period 
from the day after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act to July 3, 1954, both dates 
inclusive, United States articles entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, in the Philip- 
pines for consumption shall be admitted into 
the Philippines free of ordinary customs 
duty. 


Both freight and parcel-post ship- 
ments to the Philippines must comply 
with export regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Information con- 
cerning possible license requirements for 
goods in short supply may be obtained 
from the Export Control Section, Com- 
modities Branch, Office of International 
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Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from any of the field 
offices of the Department. 


Rumania 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Documentation of Air-Express Ship- 
ments to Rumania.—There is no special 
documentation required for air-express 
shipments to Rumania, according to a 
telegram received December 20, 1946, 
from the United States Mission in Bucha- 
rest, Rumania. A commercial invoice is 
necessary in an original and two copies 
with no special form specified. Consular 
invoices are not required. Certificates of 
origin are necessary and must be visaed 
by a Rumanian consular offcer. On 
shipments of live animals, seeds, plants, 
and parts of plants, sanitary certificates 
are required. 

A customs declaration is necessary, 
showing the country of origin, the value 
of the shipment, the weight, and the 
nature of the goods. Shipments made 
from countries not a party to the Inter- 
national Postal Convention are required 
to have a freight bill of lading supplying 
the information called for on the inter- 
national customs declaration specified by 
the Convention. 

Consular legalization of documents is 
required only for certificates of origin. 

There are no special rules or exemption 
for gift parcels and samples shipped by 
air express. 


Seychelles 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Vanilla and Patchouli Oil: Export 
Duties Revised.—The export duties on 
domestically produced vanilla and patch- 
ouli oil were revised in Seychelles by 
notice Nos. 177 and 217, published in the 
Seychelles Government Gazette of July 
1 and August 14, 1946, respectively. 

The new rates are as follows (former 
rates in parentheses): Vanilla, 1712 per- 
cent of the f. o. b. price per kilogram, 
plus an additional levy of 1 rupee per 
one-half kilogram on all vanilla grown 
on Praslin Island (15 rupees per kilo- 
gram); patchouli oil, 274% percent of the 
f. o. b. price per kilogram. Previously 
during 1946, several successive upward 
revisions in the export duty on patchouli 
oil had been effected by the Seychelles 
Government. Prior to 1946, the duty had 
been set at a flat rate of 120 rupees per 
kilogram. 

(One rupee=approximately $0.30 U. S. 
currency.) 
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Surinam 
Airgram From U. $. 


Consulate, Paramaribo 
(Dated January 9, 1947) 


Exports from Surinam for the quarter 
ended September 30, 1946, amounted to 
3,689,712 florins (guilders) as compared 
with 2,223,302 florins during the same 
period in 1945. This makes a total of 
8,090,704 florins for the first three quar- 
ters of 1946, an increase of 2,307,434 
florins over the 1945 export figure for the 
same period, which totaled 5,783,270 
florins. 

Balata exports increased in value by 
195,620 florins, and timber shipments 
increased by 344,338 florins. The latter 
increase was due to the extraordinary 
demand for timber of all kinds for re- 
construction work in the Netherlands. 
The value of rice exports amounted to 
239,398 florins, whereas no exports of 
rice were reorted during 1945. Coffee 
has not been exported in appreciable 
quantities since the beginning of the 
war; however, during the third quarter 
of 1946, shipments valued at 299,845 
florins went to Holland. Bauxite ship- 
ments amounted to 6,483,634 florins dur- 
ing the quarter. 

Merchants in Surinam have been no- 
tified that the Netherlands Government 
has made the necessary arrangements so 
that goods imported from the following 
countries may be paid for with Nether- 
lands guilders: Belgium, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Italy, Norway, Austria, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. This does not mean that import 
permits will be waived for goods origi- 
nating from these countries, but it will 
perhaps lessen the demand to a certain 
extent for dollar exchange, which con- 
tinues to be scarce. 

Gold production for the month of No- 
vember amounted to 18,913 grams— 
which makes a total of 132,424 grams for 
the first 11 months of 1946 compared 
with 158,366 in 1945. Balata produced 
during November was 16,425 kilograms, 
making a total of 255,616 kilograms for 
the first 11 months of 1946 compared 
with 183,779 during the corresponding 
period of 1945. 

The head of the Kaiser bauxite ex- 
ploration group and five mining engi- 
neers arrived in Surinam to begin opera- 
tions of their concession near Albina. 
All mining equipment has been received, 
and drilling tests are in process. 

A Parliamentary Commission from 
The Hague was due to arrive in Surinam 
January 12 to investigate conditions 
there. It was reported that the Com- 
mission would remain in Surinam ap- 
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proximately 1 week, during which time 
plans were made by the local govern- 
ment for the members of the group to 
see all districts in Surinam. 


Turkey 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Documentation on Air Express Ship- 
ments.—Air express shipments entering 
Turkey require the same documentation 
and must adhere to the same regulations 
applicable to ocean and rail shipments, 
according to a telegram dated November 
20, 1946, from the American Embassy, 
Ankara. 


Uganda 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Tea: Cess (Excise Duty) Imposed.— 
Effective January 1, 1947, a cess (special 
excise duty) of 80 East African cents 
(approximately $0.16 U. S. currency) per 
100 pounds in weight was to be imposed 
on tea manufactured in the protectorate 
by legal notice No. 187 of 1946, published 
in the Uganda Official Gazette of October 
31, 1946. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Amendments to Weights and Meas- 
ures Regulations, 1943.—The Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa in 
the official Gazette of July 26, 1946, an- 
nounced amendments to the Weights and 
Measures Regulations of 1943. The chief 
amendment consists of the addition of 
subsection (4) to regulation 44. This 
subsection (4) reads as follows: 


(4) With effect from July 1, 1947, every 
bag, package, wrapper, case or other con- 


tainer in which goods of any kind are im- 
ported into the Union for the purpose of 
sale, sold, exposed for sale, or delivered to a 


purchaser, other than on the basis of a weight 
or measure, shall avoid all direct or indirect 
indication of either weight or measure, in- 
cluding numbers which might be construed 
as such an indication. 


Control of Jute Goods.—The internal 
and external distribution of jute prod- 
ucts was put under control by the Union 
with the appointment of a Controller of 
Jute and the issuance of regulations Nos. 
2016, 2017, and 2019 of 1946, by the Con- 
troller as published in the Gazette Ex- 
traordinary of September 20, 1946. 

The internal controls provided for in 
Nos. 2016 and 2017 of 1946 cover the ac- 
quisition, production and disposal of jute 
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goods inside the Union by requiring (1) 
returns from all dealers in jute goods 
at the end of the calendar month on the 
stocks, receipts, and/or production, sales, 
and/or disposals of jute goods; (2) re- 
striction of trading in jute, since “no 
person shall sell or otherwise dispose of, 
or buy or otherwise acquire bags, except 
under a written authority issued by the 
Controller and under conditions speci- 
fied therein’; (3) conservation of jute 
by the provision that “no person shall 
destroy or cause or permit the destruc- 
tion or otherwise render useless any jute 
products.” 

Foreign trade in these jute products 
was regulated under No. 2019 of 1946. 
This regulation prohibits the import into 
the Union or the Mandated Territory of 
Southwest Africa of any of the jute 
goods mentioned in the schedule unless 
authorized by an import permit issued 
by the Secretary of Commerce and In- 
dustries. Also, the export of jute prod- 
ucts and goods contained packed, or 
wrapped in any of the commedities men- 
tioned in the schedule is prohibited from 
the Union (except to Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, Basutoland, and Swaziland) 
unless authorized by an export permit 
issued by the Secretary of Commerce and 
Industries. 

Schedule.—Jute products, whether in the 
piece or manufactured; bags, woolpacks and 
pockets, whether new or second-hand made 
from jute, cotton, linen or any other fibre 
and suitable as containers for the conveyance 
of grain or grain products, wool, fruit, vege- 


tables, fertilizers or coal; sewing and binding 
twine; paper-lined jute or fibre material. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 
PROVISIONS OF STATISTICS OF TRADE BILL 


The statistics of Trade Bill, a measure 
designed to enable governmental depart- 
ments to obtain more readily the infor- 
mation necessary for the appreciation of 
economic trends and for the discharge of 
their functions, was recently received in 
the House of Commons. The bill also 
provides for a census of distribution, and 
for the amendment of the present law 
relating to the census of production. 

The proposed legislation would em- 
power the Government to collect periodi- 
cal estimates or returns from trade or 
business on certain specified subjects, 
and provides the Board of Trade with 
the compulsory powers to enable it to 
undertake surveys of trade and industry 
in specific fields. Such surveys and re- 
turns would include information on the 
nature of the business or industry, em- 
ployed personnel, production figures, 
operating expenses, and other problems. 
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While the powers to obtain “historical” 
returns from trade and industry are 
widely drawn, no compulsory powers are 
to be taken to obtain information about 
such future events as capital expendi- 
ture programs or prospective labor re- 
quirements. Reports of these types, it is 
hoped, will be obtained from private 
business on a voluntary basis. 


Yugoslavia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exchange and Payments Agreements 
With Netherlands Effective-—An agree- 
ment between the Netherlands and 
Yugoslavia, providing for the exchange 
of 9,937,500 florins’ worth of merchan- 
dise from Yugoslavia for an _ equal 
amount of merchandise from the Nether- 
lands, during the period from August 1, 
1946, to June 30, 1947, was signed at 
Belgrade, according to a dispatch dated 
October 1, from the American Embassy, 
Belgrade. 

At the same time a provisional pay- 
ment agreement was signed, by which 
the Netherlands Bank opened, in the 
name of the National Bank of Yugo- 
slavia, an account in florins credited with 
amounts due to persons or firms in Yugo- 
slavia by persons or firms in the Nether- 
lands and debited with amounts due to 
persons or firms in the Netherlands from 
Yugoslavia. 

Payments in the account for settle- 
ment of debts contracted in dinars were 
to be made at the official rate of the florin 
quoted in Belgrade and also based on 
the mean quotation of the United States 
dollar in the two countries. When the 
credit or debit account exceeded 2,500,000 
florins, the creditor bank could demand 
reimbursement of the excess in a cur- 
rency acceptable to it. If there was any 
modification in the florin in relation to 
gold, the amount of the debit or credit 
of the account would be adjusted propor- 
tionally on the day of the modification. 
This payment agreement became effec- 
tive August 1, 1946, and expired Decem- 
ber 31. 

[For preliminary announcement, see 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 28, 
1946.) 





Argentine Industrial Exposition 


The Department of Industry and Com- 
merce opened Argentina’s First Indus- 
trial Exposition at Palermo on December 
eighteenth. This exhibition, comprised 
of some five hundred display units which 
reportedly reflect a remarkable advance 
in the country’s industrial capacity, will 
remain open through March. 
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Kenneth C. Beede (coauthor “Dutch 
Cigarette Market Poses Acute Prob- 
lems’’).—Born Enosburg Falls, Vt. A. B., 
George Washington University, 1927; 
M. B. A., Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, 1929; Ph. D., 
American University School of Social 
Science and Public Affairs, 1944. Invest- 
ment analyst, Loomis, Sales & Co., Boston, 
1929-32; associate editor, Alexandria 
Publishing Co., New York, 1933-34; senior 
staff member, FHA, 1934-42; principal 
economist, Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration, 1942-45; senior economic analyst, 
The Hague, September 17, 1945. 


Anna H. Carroll (coauthor “Dutcn 
Cigarette Market Poses Acute Prob- 
lems”’).—Has been connected with the 
tobacco work of the Department of Com- 
merce for more than 19 years. Five years 
were spent as Assistant to the Chief of 
the former Tobacco Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
during those years Mrs. Carroll also 
served as editor of the weekly bulletin 
“Tobacco Markets and Conditions 
Abroad,” which had a world-wide circu- 
lation. Now economic analyst serving 
the tobacco trade. 


Earl C. Hollingsworth (“Chilean Rail- 
ways Expanding: Need for Equipment 
Is Seen”) —Born Pittsburg, Kans. Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 1914-15. Worked in 
oil fields, 1913-23; driller and foreman in 
Colombia, 1923-27; field superintendent 
in Argentina and Bolivia, 1927-37 for oil 
company; appointed senior economic 
analyst at Santiago, October 29, 1942. 
Resigned. 





World Shipbuilding Figures 


Ships under construction in Septem- 
ber 1946 in yards over the world (not 
including Danzig, Germany, Japan, 
Poland, and Russia, and with incomplete 
figures for France) totaled 3,569,159 
tons gross, of which 52.5 percent 
(1,874,878 tons) was being built in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Countries leading in the construction 
of the remaining 1,694,281 tons were the 
United States with 354,283 tons; Sweden, 
241,050 tons; British Dominions, 199,558 
(including Canada with 145,648 tons); 
Netherlands, 166,790 tons; Italy, 166,762; 
Denmark, 145,768; France, 138,181; 
Spain, 95,005; Belgium, 89,165; and Nor- 
way, with 82,953 tons. 
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Chemicals 


CaustTIc-SoDpA PRODUCTION, ARGENTINA 


The establishment of a plant to pro- 
duce caustic soda and related products is 
included in the Argentine Government's 
plans for future industrialization. It is 
understood that this plant will be fi- 
nanced by the Trade Promotion Insti- 
tute. 


GELATIN AND GLUE PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Production of industrial gelatin by 
packing houses in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, amounted to 25 metric tons in 
1945, according to the Federal Ministry 
of Agriculture. In the January—June 
period in 1946, 14 tons were made. 

The output of animal glue in 1945 was 
693 tons, and in January—June 1946, 380 
tons. 


WEED CONTROL BY USE OF CHEMICALS, 
CEYLON 


Chemical methods of weed control re- 
cently have been introduced into Ceylon, 
but the technique of dealing with indi- 
vidual species has not been fully de- 
veloped. 

A survey of harmful weeds on both wet 
and dry lands is needed to discover which 
are the most destructive in particular 
areas and what are their methods of 
propagation, in order to determine the 
best control measures, according to a 
leading agriculturist in Ceylon. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PLASTICS INDUSTRY, 
NORWAY 


The Norwegian Artificial Resin Co. has 
been organized to take preliminary steps 
toward the development of a plastics in- 
dustry in Norway and to construct a plant 
for the production of raw materials 
needed in the manufacture of plastics 
products. When it is incorporated, the 
company will have a capital of approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 crowns (4.97 crowns=$1 
U. S. currency); 60,000 crowns have al- 
ready been provided to meet expenses. 

The new plant to be erected at Lille- 
strom, near Oslo, is expected to have 
an annual capacity of 1,400 to 1,500 
metric tons of resin, and will concen- 
trate on the production of molding pow- 
der, lacquer resins, and glue, to be used 
primarily by the woodworking and pa- 
per industries. It is understood that as- 


sociations representing Norwegian man- 
ufacturers of paint and explosives have 
formed an agreement to purchase from 
the company their requirements of the 
materials it produces. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, HONG KONG 


In September 1946, Hong Kong im- 
ported $1,392,654 worth of chemicals and 
drugs, of which the United States fur- 
nished $442,588 worth. 

Exports of these materials in the same 
month amounted to $680,395. There 
were no shipments to the United States 
in that month. 


EXPORTS FROM THE NETHERLANDS 


Netherland exports of chemicals and 
allied products in 1946 may have reached 
30,000,000 guilders in value (approxi- 
mately $11,400,000) , according to the for- 
eign press. The principal exports are 
essences, Salt, paint, and pharmaceutical 
products, which go chiefly to neighbor- 
ing countries and the United Kingdom. 














Life of “Tractor Export 
Order” Is Extended 


To insure continued equitable 
distribution of farm-type wheel 
and tracklaying tractors between 
domestic and export needs, the 
Civilian Production Administra- | 
tion (Office of Temporary Con- | 
trols) recently extended the life of 
the tractor export order, L—356, to 
March 31, 1947. 

L—356, which limits export ship- 
ments of these products to amounts 
permitted by CPA, was originally 
scheduled to expire on December 
31, 1946. 

CPA said that extension of the 
order was necessary because of 
the extremely heavy domestic de- 
mand plus the pressing require- 
ments for United Nations Rehabili- 
tation and Relief Administration 
and other urgent export needs. 

The new action, CPA said, would 
be followed shortly by issuance of 
instructions to individual tractor 
manufacturers, establishing their 
permitted export ceilings. 
































SODIUM-SULFATE PRODUCTION AND Ex- 
PORTS, CHILE 


Chilean mining company is producing 
approximately 50 metric tons of sodium 
sulfate monthly, and the output is ex- 
pected to be increased soon. Exports of 
this material have been made to Argen- 
tina and Peru. 


CASEIN PRODUCTION, ECUADOR 


A casein plant at Cayambo, Ecuador, 
produces approximately 400 pounds daily, 
Skim milk from the local butter factory 
furnishes the raw material. Most of the 
casein is shipped to Quito where it is 
used in the manufacture of plastics nov- 
elties. 


IMPORTATION AND GRINDING OF PHOSPHATE 
ROCK, FINLAND 


Finland has arranged for the purchase 
in Tunisia of a plant for grinding phos- 
phate rock, according to the Finnish 
press. The rock also will be imported 
from the same source, 25,000 metric tons 
having been promised for delivery by 


spring. 
Coal 


BROWN-COAL DEPOSITS AND PRODUCTION, 
POLAND 


Reserves of brown coal in the former 

Eastern Territory of Germany, now un- 
der Polish administration, amount to 
13,400,000,000 metric tons, according to 
estimates made by the Germans before 
the war. Reserves of brown coal in the 
Western Territory of Poland (1939 
boundaries) amount to  5,000,000,000 
metric tons. 
The thermal value of the coal varies from 
2,500 to 3,000 calories. This coal cannot 
be stored for periods of time nor trans- 
ported long distances because of a water 
content that reaches 50 percent. But 
briquets, obtained from coal that is 
crushed and dried and subjected to pres- 
sure of 1,200 to 1,500 atmospheres, can 
be stored and transported without dif- 
ficulty. 

An output of 1,681,000 metric tons of 
coal and 261,000 metric tons of briquets 
in 1937 from mines and plants operated 
by the Germans did not include the out- 
put from the largest mine for which no 
figures are available. 

Flooding of the mines during the war, 
loss of equipment, and a shortage of 
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manpower impedes the operation of the 
mines at present. The prewar workers 
were Germans who have left Poland. 

Based on an assumption of 3,000 work- 
ers in 1946, 4.280 in 1947, 5,170 in 1948, 
and 6,040 in 1949, the possible produc- 
tion of brown coal has been estimated 
at 857,000 metric tons in 1946, 3,182,000 
in 1947, 4,170,000 in 1948, and 4,640,000 
metric tons in 1949. On this basis, possi- 
ble briquet production is estimated at 
48,000 metric tons in 1946, 138,000 in 
1947, 238,000 in 1948. and 320 metric tons 
in 1949. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Fruits and Vegetables 


POTATO PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
CUBA 


Prospects for Cuba’s 1946-47 potato 
crop (September 1, 1946, to August 30, 
1947) indicate a decline of 25 percent 
from the 1945-46 production figure of 
160,000,000 pounds. Inability of many 
growers to dispose of last spring’s late 
potato crop at a profit is the principal 
reason for smaller plantings in 1946. 
The greater portion of Cuba’s seed pota- 
toes was imported from Canada in 1946, 
although some of the North Dakota Red 
Bliss variety was used for the early crop. 

Imports of potatoes for edible purposes 
in 1946 amounted to about 95,000,000 
pounds. This figure compares with im- 
ports of 122,200,000 pounds in 1945, which 
established a record, and with the pre- 
war normal figure of 65,000,000 pounds. 

On the basis of estimates of domestic 
potato production and imports of pota- 
toes for edible purposes, it seems proba- 
ble that consumption of potatoes in Cuba 
during the calendar year 1946 was about 
230,000,000 pounds. This figure is even 
greater than the 1945 consumption figure 
of about 220,000,000 pounds and is more 
than one-third above the prewar esti- 
mated normal consumption of 150,000,000 
pounds. Shortages of rice and flour plus 
increased purchasing power in recent 
years have been largely responsible for 
the heavier consumption of potatoes, 
which have been relatively abundant and 
cheap. 


CITRUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION, LEBANON 


The 1946—47 citrus-fruit crop of the 
Lebanon is not expected to be as large as 
the 1945-46 crop, owing to unfavorable 
weather conditions, chiefly the severe 
hail storms that came during the blos- 
soming period in March. In addition, 
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Argentina Stages Contest 
for Pre-Fab Makers 


To stimulate construction of pre- 
fabricated houses in Argentina, a 
contest for manufacturers was 
scheduled, with construction to be- 
gin on December 10, 1946, and the 
houses to be ready for occupancy 
10 days thereafter. The contractor 
submitting the best plans at the 
lowest cost was to receive an 
award to $2,500. 

Plans and specifications were to 
be submitted to the National Hous- 
ing Administration, and the model 
homes were to be built on sites 
selected by the Government. The 
houses were to have two or three 
rooms, kitchen and bath, includ- 
ing all sanitary equipment and 
fixtures. 

Cost data and information on 
materials were to be assembled 
and used as a basis in the consid- 
eration of future bids on this type 
of house. 


























black scale and silver mites, from which 
the citrus groves have suffered for the 
past 15 years, increased in 1946. 

Production of citrus fruit in the 1946— 
47 season is estimated at 53,450 metric 
tons, of which 30,000 metric tons are 
oranges, 15,000 tons lemons, 5,500 tons 
mandarins, 2,700 tons bitter oranges, and 
250 tons sweet limes. Production in the 
preceding season is estimated at 74,300 
metric tons, of which 40,000 tons were 
oranges, 25,000 tons lemons, 6,000 tons 
mandarins, 3,000 tons bitter oranges, and 
300 tons sweet limes. 

Local consumption of citrus fruit in 
the Lebanon in 1946-47 is estimated by 
the Ministry of Agriculture to equal that 
of 1945-46, which was reported to be 
30,000 tons of oranges and 12,750 tons of 
lemons. Bitter oranges, mandarins, and 
sweet limes usually are consumed locally. 
Local consumption has increased since 
1945. This is attributed to the popu- 
larity of the orange soda which manu- 
facturers of soft drinks lately have 
placed on the market. 

It is understood that the French Gov- 
ernment has established a credit of 
300,000,000 francs for the purchase of 
approximately 300,000 cases of oranges 
and lemons, at 20 francs per kilogram 
of oranges (1 kilogram — 2.2046 pounds) 
and 23 francs per kilogram of lemons, 
c. i. f., Marseille. A large part of these 
required quantities may be exported 
from the Lebanon. 
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Grain and Products 


FLOuR PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CANADA 


Flour production in Canadian mills 
during November 1946 amounted to 
2,518,555 barrels as compared with 
2,285,317 barrels in November 1945, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. This was 
the largest single monthly production on 
record. 

Flour production in the first 4 months 
of the 1946-47, crop year (August to 
November 1946) totaled 9,337,805 bar- 
rels, as compared with 8,579,196 barrels 
in the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding crop year. 

Wheat-flour exports during Novem- 
ber 1946 amounted to 1,368,060 barrels, 
bringing the 4-month total for the 1946- 
47 crop year to 5,566,919 barrels, as com- 
pared with 4,125,120 barrels for the cor- 
responding 4 months in 1945-46. 


RICE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Production of rice in the Dominican 
Republic in the first 10 months of 1946 
amounted to 23,706,043 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds) compared 
with 34,743,493 kilograms during the 
corresponding period of 1945 according 
to estimates of the Dominican Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Exports of rice from the Dominican 
Republic during the first 10 months of 
1246 amounted to 3,808,623 kilograms, 
valued at $736,252, as compared with 
2,186,025 kilograms, valued at $418,527, 
in the corresponding perioid of 1945. 

In view of the low stocks of rice and 
the series of earthquakes which occurred 
in August 1946, Presidential Decree No. 
3714 was issued on August 6, 1946, which 
prohibited the exportation of rice tem- 
porarily unless authorized by the Presi- 
dent. No rice was exported in Septem- 
ber and October 1946, but some was ex- 
pected to be available for export after 
January 1, 1947. 


Sugars and Products 


PRODUCTION AND SALES, QUEBEC, CANADA 


Quebec produces most of the maple 
sirup and maple sugar made in Canada. 
The value of maple sugar and maple 
sirup production in Quebec in 1946 is 
estimated at $5,444,000 as compared with 
$4,018,000 in 1945, according to the Que- 
bec Provincial Department of Agricul- 
ture. Producers made 1,638,000 gallons 
of sirup and 2,448,000 pounds of sugar, a 
substantial increase over 1945 when l,- 
203,000 gallons of sirup and 1,804,000 
pounds of sugar were produced. Average 
prices to producers were estimated at 
$2.92 per gallon for maple sirup, and 27 
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cents a pound for maple sugar. Prices 
were $2.95 and 26 cents, respectively, in 


Leather and 
Products 


Exports OF TANNING EXTRACTS, ARGENTINA 


During the first 10 months of 1946, 
Argentina exported 230,204 metric tons 
of quebracho extract (including 35,949 
tons of Paraguayan extract shipped in 
transit), as compared with 192,123 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1945. Do- 
mestic consumption comprised about 
25,637 tons during the 10-month period. 

Exports of urunday extract from Jan- 
uary through October 1946 totaled 1,901 
tons. 


EXPORTS PROHIBITED, AUSTRALIA 


Export from Australia of all types of 
leather manufactured from domestic 
hides and skins was prohibited effective 
October 25, 1946. 

This step was taken to insure sufficient 
supplies for manufacturers of footwear 
and other leather products to maintin 
full production. Announcement was 
made by the Secretary of the Australian 
Hide and Leather Industries’ Board that 
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export permits would not be granted for 
any type of leather until the Board was 
satisfied that a surplus over domestic 
requirements was in existence. 

Leather manufactured from imported 
hides and skins was not affected by the 
prohibition. 


OUTPUT OF TANNED LEATHER, BULGARIA 


Bulgaria has 80 tanneries and 452 
smaller establishments employing about 
2,900 workers, according to a published 
report. These establishments have a 
yearly capacity of 10,000 tons of sole and 
upper leather from cattle hides, and 80,- 
000,000 square decimeters of leather from 
sheep. 

Lack of a sufficient supply of raw hides 
and skins prevents capacity operation: 
The domestic production is not sufficient, 
therefore imports are necessary. Pro- 
duction of sole leather dropped to 913 
tons in 1945, from 1,172 tons in 1944 


Lumber and 
Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of unmanufactured wood into 
Canada increased to a value of $5,261,000 











Netherlands Furniture Industry Scoring Brisk Advances 


Hotels and boarding houses in Britain will soon be able to offer their 
guests better equipped bedrooms through a contract signed recently between 
the British Furnishers Association and the Netherlands Furniture Fxport 
Commission. The contract, representing a total value of 8,000,900 guilders, 
calls for delivery by the Dutch furniture industry of 20,090 three-piece bed- 
room sets consisting of a two-door wardrobe, a so-called ‘“‘tall-boy” and a 
chest of drawers. Shipment must be completed before March 31, says the 








Netherlands Information Bureau. 

Some 30 Netherlands furniture manufacturers are participating in the 
deal, with the name of the maker attached to each piece, both for control 
purposes and to advertise their product. 

Although the Netherlands has always been poor in forests, it has long 
been prominent in the international lumber trade, while the building of 
wooden ships gave rise to a woodcarving trade which during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries developed its own style and established a world- 
wide reputation. When wooden ships were replaced with steel vessels, Hol- 
lands wood carvers turned to the making of furniture. Later the industry 
expanded into the manufacture of rattan and steel furniture. 

The furniture industry is more or less distributed throughout the Nether- 
lands, but several manufacturing centers have gradually come to specialize 
in certain articles. Many factories around Rotterdam concentrate on the 
production of tables, while, Culemborg and Oirschot are known as chair- 
manufacturing centers. The latter town also specializes in church furniture 
and in hotel and theater equipment. Other furniture centers are in Amster- 
dam, Gouda, Hilversum, and other cities. 

The making of woodwork and furniture for passenger ships has remained 
an important part of the Dutch industry. Many of Holland’s ocean liners 
have been totally equipped and decorated by the country’s own industry, the 
Information Bureau notes. 
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during the first 10 months of 1946, from 
$5,353,000 during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1945, reports a Dominion publica- 
tion, Of the total, imports of planks and 
boards represented a value of $4,408,000 
during the first 10 months of 1946, com- 
pared with $3,474,009 during the cor- 
responding period of 1945. 


TIMBER IMPORTS, F 


Timber imports into the Fiji Islands 
from Canada were valued at £143,237 
(1 £Fiji—$4.0350 in U. S. currency?) dur- 
in 1°45, compared with £F119,139 dur- 
ing 1944, and £43,018 during 19/3, states 
a Canadian journal. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CHILEAN IMPORTS AND SALES 


According to reports at the end of 
1946, sales of drugs in Chile were contin- 
uing on a satisfactory level. In an at- 
tempt to provide a sounder relationship 
with major purchasers, some importers 
have reduced credit terms to wholesale 
houses (but not to retailers). 

Chilean importers are in favor of hav- 
ing imported glandular products placed 
on the same basis as those of domestic 
origin. thus abolishing payment of cer- 
tain taxes. 


SERUM SHIPMENTS TO YUNNAN, CHINA 


widespread cattle plague was re- 
ported in western Yunnan, China, and, 
according to reports, was still rampant 
in late 1946. Government veterinarians 
had been sent to the scene, but the quan- 
tities of medicine available were inade- 
quate. More than 40,000 cattle were said 
to have perished in the area. 

Large amounts of serum for emer- 
gency use in Yunnan were requested 
from the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry. A recent air shipment to Yun- 
nan contained C0,000 cubic centimeters 
of serum. 


EXPORTS OF FISH-LIVER OIL, DENMARK 

Declared exports of fish-liver oil from 
the consular district of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, to the United States in No- 


vember 1243 amounted to £0,000 pounds, 
valued at $10420 ‘(U. S. currency). 


Moss EXportTs, EIRE 


A total of 516 long tons of Irish moss 
valued at £29,726 was exported from Eire 
in 1945, compared with 411 long tons val- 
ucd at £26 133 in 1944, and 532 long tons 
valued at £39,203 in 1943. Approximately 
500 tons of moss are gathered in a nor- 
mal year, and of this amount about 90 
percent is exported to the United King- 
dom for industrial purposes or for recon- 
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signment to other countries. A break- 
down by countries of destination is not 
available for 1945, but it is believed that 
the United Kingdom may have recon- 
signed some moss to the United States, 
and that toward the end of the year small 
uantities were shipped directly to the 
United States. 

In prewar days, local dealers paid the 
collectors (usually local families) from 
1 shill’ng 6 pence to 2 shillings 6 pence 
per stone (1 stone=-14 pounds), but the 
price reported in November 1945 was 5 
to 10 shillings per stone, depending upon 
the quality. 


ANUFACTURE OF PHARMACEUTICALS 
NETHERLANDS 


Pharmaceutical manufacturers in the 
Netherlands were operating at only 15 
percent of capacity, according to reports 
in October 1946. One of the chief fac- 
tors responsible for the low level of ac- 
tivity was the acute shortage of raw and 
semimanufactured materials. 

The production of perfumes has con- 
tinued on a limited basis because of the 
lack of synthetic aromatics. 


YRETHRUM °ND DERRIS PRODUCTION, 
TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika’s 1946 pyrethrum crop 
was expected to reach 502 metric tons, 
according to estimates made on October 
°1 by the Department of Agriculture of 
the Territory. This figure represents an 
increase of 50 tons over the September 
estimate 

The derris crop was estimated at 30 
tons. 


STANDARDIZED PACKING, U. S. S. R. 


The Ministry of the Medical Industry 
of the 1). S. S. R. is increasing the output 
of prepared drugs in standardized pack- 
ing, production of which was found more 
economical than that of other pharma- 
ceutical compounds, reports the Soviet 
press. During the last quarter of 1946, 
an estimated 15.090,000 tubes, boxes, and 
ampoules of these drugs were produced. 

Each drug, regardless of the manufac- 
turing plant, will have a standard pack- 
age, but the manufacturer’s name is to 
appear on each label. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


CEILING FRIcE LACED ON ADMISSIONS, 


DRAZII 


The Price-Control Commission at Rio 
de Janeiro published the following price 
ceilings on motion-picture-theater ad- 
missions: 

Group “A” theaters: Principal &lm 
having a duration of less than 2 hours, 
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Lend-Lease Report Shows Return to United States Exceeds 
‘ $10,000,000,000 


President Truman informed Congress recently that, “although the value 
of lend-lease can never be satisfactorily measured in monetary terms,” the 
return to the United States from lend-lease aid has exceeded $10,00)9,000,000. 

In a letter of transmittal accompanying the twenty-third report to Con- 
gress of operations under the Lend-Lease Act, the President said the 510,C00,- 
000,000 {gure includes reverse lend-lease aid, cash payments for goods and 
services furnished under lend-lease, payment made or to be made under the 
final settlement agreements, and the sale of supplies in inventory or 
procurement. 

President Truman’s letter to Congress stated that lend-lease operations 
since VJ-day have been limited largely to negotiating final settlement agree- 
ments and to liquidation activities, notably the sale and transfer of lend- 
lease supplies in inventory or procurement when direct lend-lease aid was 
terminated. 

On VJ-day “steps were taken immediately to sell to lend-lease countries 
the supplies which had been procured or contracted for on their behalf,” 
the President’s letter stated. “Such sales agreements were entered into 
with 13 countries, the total amount aggregating almost $1,200,000,000. Most 
of these supplies have already been shipped, and the remainder will be 
transferred to the recipient countries as rapidly as possible.” 

Total lend-lease aid from the beginning of the program on March 11, 1941, 
through September 30, 1946, amounted to $50,692,000,000, according to the 
report. This total includes, in addition to lend-lease aid supplied directly 
to the Allies during the war, the following items: pipeline shipments since 
/J-day, sold on long-term credit, $1,150,009,009; production facilities in the 
United States erected with lend-lease funds, $720,000,000; and transfers to 
United States agencies of goods originally procured with lend-lease funds, 
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748,000,000. 























6.6) cruzeiros: principal film having a 
duration of more than 2 hours, 7.20 
cruzeiros; principal film, with duration 
over 24% hours, 9.00 cruzeiros; principal 
film, with duration over 3 hours, 13.20 
cruzeiros. 

Group “B” theaters: Principal film 
having a duration of less than 2 hours, 
4.89 cruzeiros; principal film having a 
duration over 2 hours, 5.40 cruz2iros; 
principal film with duration over 2!2 
hours, 7.20 cruzeiros; principal film with 
duration over 3 hours, 9.60 cruzeiros. 

Group ‘“C” theaters: Principal film 
having a duration of less than 2 hours, 
3.30 cruzeiros; principal film having a 
duration over 2 hours, 4.80 cruzeiros; 
principal film with duration over 2% 
hours, 6.00 cruzeiros; principal film, with 
duration over 3 hours, 7.20 cruzeiros. 

Group “D” theaters: Principal film 
having a duration of less than 2 hours, 
2.20 cruzeiros; principal film having a 
duration over 2 hours, 3.39 crvzeiros; 
principal film with duration over 2' 
hours, 4.80 cruzeiros; principal film, 
with duration over 3 hours, 6.6) 
cruzeiros. 

The special prices for films having a 
duration of more than 2 hours may be 
charged only in case of first-run pictures. 
In case of subsequent showings or “repe- 


titions,” the normal prices shall prevail. 

Ceiling prices originally had been set 
at the lowest rates in each group. The 
olicial explanation for the change is 
that if no provision were made to charge 
higher admissions for feature films of 
greater length, the public would be de- 
prived of the opportunity of seeing 
special films having an exhibition time 
of more than 2 hours. 


RECENT STATISTICS ON THE FRENCH 
JIOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY 


According to reliable French sources 
there are approximately 4,650 commer- 
cial motion-picture theaters in conti- 
nental France. About 340 of these are in 
Paris and 450 in the nearby suburbs. As 
of December 1946, there were in opera- 
tion 1,100 permanent 16-mm. theaters 
and 1,700 touring or mobile theaters 
serving about 10,000 localities in France. 
The gross receipts totaled 8,000,000,000 
francs from standard 35-mm. commer- 
cial motion-picture theaters in France 
for the year 1945-46. The average ad- 
mission price to these theaters is 20 
francs, and attendance is estimated at 
8,000,000 per week or 20 percent of the 
population. Taxes paid to the French 
Government by these motion-picture 
theaters for 1945-46 total 2,350,000,000 
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francs, which represents 30 percent of 
the gross receipts. 

In French North Africa there are 349 
regular commercial theaters, of which 
224 are in Algeria, 72 in Tunisia, and 53 
in French Morocco. 

A total of 102 feature films were shown 
in Paris in 1945, of which 57 were French, 
30 American, 7 British, 7 Russian, and 1 
Belgian. The number of new feature 
films shown in Paris during the first 8 
months of 1946 totaled 126, of which 58 
were American, 47 French, 13 British, 
4 Russian, 2 Belgian, and 2 Swiss. The 
main distribution centers in France are 
Paris, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Lille, Lyon, 
Marseille, Nancy, and Strasbourg. Per- 
centage receipts on the distribution of 
any one picture in France are as follows: 
City of Paris, 28 percent; suburbs of 
Paris, 11 percent; Grande Region Pari- 
sienne, 13 percent; Marseille, 13 percent; 
Lyon, 12 percent; Bordeaux-Toulouse, 
10.5 percent; Lille, 8 percent; Stras- 
bourg-Nancy, 4.5 percent. 

There are 14 studios in operation in 
France, 11 in the Paris area, 1 in Bor- 
deaux, 1 in Marseille, and 1 in Nice. 
There are 11 laboratories, of which 1 is 
located in Nice. Since the liberation of 
France, a total of 141 feature films, by 93 
film producers, have been produced. Of 
the above total feature films produced 
since the liberation of France, 78 feature 
films were produced from September 1, 
1945, to August 31, 1946. The average 
cost per feature film produced in 1946 is 
estimated at 25,883,000 francs, as against 
2,610,000 in 1938, or 9.92 times the cost 
in 1938. 

The following is the estimated cost of 
one picture in 1946: 





Francs 
te aa a Ce ee ee ae EN 4, 725, 000 
a lice tsi aie te tinier Rnincntnisinien i 3, 950, 000 
Pn re 3, 590, 000 
Technical personnel_________--~- 2, 900, 000 
NII a cic ase te irct Stine bi et a i a 1, 960, 000 
ee ee ae 810, 000 
| RS RS Ee ae ee ae 500, 000 
Open-air photography---------- 505, 000 
aS ae a 490, 000 
Splicing, adaptation________-__-_- 305, 000 
I ae conden ei teen 260, 000 
Production publicity_______-_-_-- 160, 000 
a 78, 000 
ar DN 75, 000 
Various expenses (owing to pres- 
Re ee eeseee 6, 575, 000 
2S aa a 26, 883, 000 


Naval Stores, 
Waxes,and Resins 


ROSIN AND TURPENTINE EXPoRTs, 
HONDURAS 


In the first quarter of 1946, Honduras 
exported 78 metric tons of rosin to neigh- 
boring countries, and in the second 
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4 
Half Million New “Cariocas” Produce Housing Crisis in Rio; 
Sao Paulo Also Suffers Shortage 


Reports from Rio de Janeiro show that city suffering one of the most acute 
housing shortages in South America if not in the world. Estimates are 
that within the past few years the population of the Brazilian capital has 
increased by half a million. Building of residential units has failed to keep 
pace with this growth of population, and as a result there is a grave short- 
age of living space on all social levels, says the Brazilian Government Trade 
Bureau. Contributing somewhat to this shortage has been the municipal 
program for widening and beautifying the central parts of the city, wiping 
out Many narrow residential streets. 

Although the old Federal rent-control law holding rental increases to 4 
percent has been changed by a new decree dated August 29, 1946, building- 
material shortages have held back necessary construction. Under the new 
rent-control law increases of 15 percent, 20 percent, and 25 percent were 
permitted. 

Both Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo discovered that inflation led to a 
flocking of country folk to the cities to seek their fortunes and, as O Econo- 
mista of July 1946 says, even the hotels are jammed with would-be long-term 
residents. This, the journal pointed out, is a serious handicap to Brazil in 
its attempt to recapture much of the tourist trade for which ample hotel 
space is indispensable. 

One of the Government-sponsored projects for alleviating the shortage 
of housing for moderate-income groups is called the Fundacao da Casa 
Popular, which expects to build cheap, clean houses for prices ranging from 
20,000 cruzeiros ($1,000) to 150,000 cruzeiros ($7,500), to be paid for by long- 
range mortgages and building loans. 

The city government of Rio has announced plans which call for a first 
group of city-sponsored residences to be built for low-income groups in the 
Morro do Pedregulho ‘slum area). There are to be three types of these 
cheap residences, the first type consisting of living room, bedroom, bath and 
kitchenette, renting for 220 cruzeiros ($11) per month. 

Meanwhile, it is possible to secure accommodations even in third- and 
fourth-class hotels in Rio and Sao Paulo only through reservations made 


long in advance. 























quarter, 225 tons. During the first half 
of 1946, small shipments of turpentine 
were made to the United States and 
Costa Rica. 


PRODUCTION OF BEESWAX, TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika’s production of beeswax 
in 1946 is estimated at 683 metric tons 
by the Territory’s Department of Agri- 
culture. This estimate of October 31 is 
an increase of 116 tons over a previous 
estimate. 


IMPORTS OF TURPENTINE AND ROSIN, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s imports of tur- 
pentine in the January-—Octover period 
of 1946 dropped by more than 100 per- 
cent in quantity, as compared with im- 
ports in the like period of 1945, according 
to the British Board of Trade. They 
amounted to 38,375 and 83,705 hundred- 
weight (1 hundredweight = 112 pounds), 
respectively. Imports of turpentine in 
10 months of 1938 totaled 342,903 hun- 
dredweight. 

Imports of rosin in the first 10 months 
of 1946 were greater in quantity, how- 


ever, than those in the January-—October 
period of 1945, totals being 839,544 and 
782,602 hundredweight. In 10 months 
of 1938, imports of this item amounted to 
1,099,979 hundredweight. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CONDITIONS IN VEGETABLE-OIL INDUSTRY, 
GREECE 


Production of olive oil in Greece in 
1946 is unofficially estimated at 90,000 
metric tons and that of edible olives, 
about 30,000 tons, as against 97,300 tons 
and 43,200 tons, respectively, in 1945. 

The Government prohibition of ex- 
ports of olive oil has caused an accumu- 
lation of stocks, amounting to about 30,- 
000 tons on October 1, 1946. 

Of the 740 metric tons of oil from the 
1945 crop purchased by the Government, 
500 tons were consumed in Athens and 
Piraeus, leaving about 240 tons in Gov- 
ernment storehouses. The Ministry of 
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Supply has requested a credit of 5,000,- 
000,000 drachmas (the official rate of 1 
drachma is $0.0002) from which to make 
purchases from the 1946 crop. The most 
important source of fat in the Greek diet 
is olive oil. 

Residue or sulfur oil, a byproduct of 
the olive industry, comprises more than 
one-half of the total output of vegetable 
oil in Greece. Very little damage was 
done to the pressing establishments dur- 
ing the war, but they were not operated 
because of lack of residual cake. In 1940, 
a total of 12,650 metric tons of vegetable 
oil (excluding olive oil) was produced, 
of which 6,352 tons was residual oil. Ex- 
ports of the residual oil in that year to- 
taled 5,690 metric tons, of which 5,225 
tons went to the United States. It is 
estimated that 200,000 tons of olive cake 
were produced in 1946. 

The few types of oilseeds grown in 
the country include cottonseed, sesame 
seed, and tobacco seed. An estimated 
20,000 metric tons of cottonseed and 8,500 
tons of sesame seed were produced in 
1946. In 1945, 300 tons of oils were ob- 
tained from sesame seed and cottonséed. 

The Greek Government plans to en- 
courage the production of vegetable oils, 
such as tobacco and sesame, for domes- 
tic consumption for the purpose of per- 
mitting the export of additional olive oil. 
In an attempt to protect the olive-oil 
industry, heavy import duties have been 
imposed on various oilseeds, including 
coconuts, cottonseed, and sesame seed. 
Any importations made must be offset by 
the exportation of  oil-equivalent 
amounts of the product; for instance, 
for cottonseed a reexport of 12 percent 
by weight of cottonseed oil is required. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of paint and varnish 
increased more than $500,000 in value in 
the first 10 months of 1946 over those in 
the like period of 1945, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Totals 
were $7,740,000 and $7,212,000, respec- 
tively. 

IMPORTS OF OCHRES AND EARTH COLORS, 
U. & 


In the January—October period of 1946, 
the United Kingdom imported more than 
five times the quantity of ochres and 
earth colors that it imported in the like 
period of 1945. Imports amounted to 
298 714 and 56 606 hundredweight (1 hun- 
dredweight=112 pounds), respectively. 
In 10 months of 1938, imports of these 
materials totaled 392,367 hundredweight. 
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Paper and 
Related Products 


RATIONING OF NEWSPRINT AND COATED 
PRINTING PAPER, PARAGUAY 


Domestic rationing of newsprint and 
coated printing paper was reestablished 
in Paraguay as of November 21, 1946, by 
a resolution of the Government’s Minis- 
try of Industry and Commerce. The ra- 
tioning of newsprint was originally es- 
tablished in March 1942 and discontinued 
in January 1946. 

The continued scarcity of newsprint 
and coated printing paper was the rea- 
son advanced by Paraguayan authorities 
for the reestablishment of the rationing 
controls which will remain in effect until 
the commodities are in free supply. The 
inability of United States or other paper 
manufacturers and/or exporters to sup- 
ply Paraguayan importers with sufficient 
quantities of these products to satisfy 
even minimum requirements apparently 
was responsible for the scarcity. 


Rubber and 
Products 


U. K..’s RUBBER-FOOTWEAR SUPPLIES 


Civilian supplies of rubber footwear 
available in Great Britain during July 
and August, respectively, were at the an- 
nual rates of 210,000 and 650,000 pairs 
of adults’ boots, 2,820,000 and 1,740,000 
pairs of children’s boots, and 2,480,000 
and 9,340,000 pairs of plimsolls (canvas 
shoes) and the like, of all sizes, accord- 
ing to the British Board of Trade. 


RUBBER MANUFACTURERS’ FEDERATION 
FORMED IN U. K. 


The Federation of British Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Associations, now incor- 
porated as a company, has been formed 
to take over the assets of the former Fed- 
eration of British Rubber and Allied 
Manufacturers’ Associations. The ob- 
jects, apart from the acquisition of the 
former body, are to promote commerce 
by safeguarding and advancing the in- 
terests of the industries of the United 
Kingdom, or British Empire, engaged 
or concerned in the manufacure of rub- 
ber goods, or reclaimed rubber, and to 
act as a central means of communica- 
tion with British and other governments 
and other bodies. The original number 
of members is limited to 100. 


EXPANDED-RUBBER TABLE TOPS USED 
BY U. K. 


Expanded rubber with an open-cell 
surface has been used to cover the hun- 
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dreds of tables in the liner Queen Eliza- 
beth, according to an item in the British 
press. The open-cell structure obtained 
by splitting large sheets of soft “Ruba- 
zote” grips the bases of dishes and pre- 
vents them from sliding off the table 
when it is tilted during rough weather. 
Attractively colored sheets of this mate- 
rial are firmly bonded to wood bases with 
slow-drying cement. As expanded rub- 
ber can be easily bonded to metal or 
wood, considerable interest has been 
aroused in its use for such other purposes 
as coverings for bar counters and floors. 
Its peculiar cell structure prevents all 
moisture absorption, the countless gas- 
expanded cells making up the material 
being permanently sealed. 


Shipbuilding 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NETHERLAND INDUSTRY 


The three major shipbuilders of Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands, one of which 
builds only welded ships, report rapid 
progress in their industry. This progress 
has been made despite serious damage 
to the industry during the war and diffi- 
culties in obtaining raw materials, 

The Netherlands, ranking fourth 
among the shipbuilding nations before 
the war, now stands fifth, outranked by 
England, the United States, Sweden, and 
Italy. : 

Contracts are held for foreign firms, as 
well as domestic. Some of the materials 
for ships under contract for foreign com- 
panies will be supplied by these com- 
panies. 

Training schools are maintained 
where 15-year-old apprentices receive 
technical training for 3 to 4 years in 
various branches of shipbuilding; older 
workers also are trained and retrained. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF NORWAY’S MERCHANT 
SHIPPING 


The president of the Norwegian Ship- 
owners Association considers reconstruc- 
tion to be the most pressing immediate 
problem of the industry. Norway’s 
merchant shipping lost through enemy 
action totaled 2,350,000 gross tons, and 
only 2,700,000 gross tons were left at the 
end of hostilities. 

Vessels which have been purchased or 
ordered nearly equal the number lost 
during the war, but many of the ships 
under construction will not be delivered 
for several years. In addition, the fleet 
in operation at the end of the war was 
greatly worn in hard service and soon 
will require replacements. 

A Government agency has purchased 
from the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, for resale to Norwegian owners, 
vessels for which the Norwegian Govern- 
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ment will guarantee credits up to 
$33,750,000. 

Delays in shipbuilding programs re- 
duced ship tonnage to 30,000, to be de- 
livered by foreign shipyards to Nor- 
wegian shipowners in i946. Tonnage to 
be delivered to ‘Norwegian owners from 
abroad in 1947 is estimated at about 
250,000 gross tons. 

Of the 405 ships (1,462,000 gross tons) 
recently reported to be under construc- 
tion for Norwegian owners, 14 percent 
are being built in Norway, more than 
one-half of the remaining tonnage is 
under construction in Swedish yards, 
and yards in Great Britain and Denmark 
are furnishing the remainder. 


ACTIVITY IN SHIPYARDS OF UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Merchant shipping under construction 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
at the end of September 1946 totaled 
1,874,878 tons gross. Inchided were 
950,474 tons in steamers and 913,105 tons 
in motorships. The total represented an 
increase of 109,935 tons from the preced- 
ing quarter (which in turn showed an 
increase of 88,840 tons from the first 
quarter), and 378,625 tons more than the 
volume of shipping which was under con- 
struction at the end of September 1945. 

As much as 29.6 percent of the Sep- 
tember construction was for foreign 
owners, and work on hand or on order 
for export was valued at about £50.- 
000,000. There were shortages of skilled 
labor, steel, deck and propelling ma- 
chinery, electrical equipment, timber, 
and paint. British shipyards were re- 
ported to have enough work to keep them 
occupied for 2 years. 

The Port of Liverpool ranks seventh 
among the 13 British shipbuilding dis- 
tricts, with 24 vessels of 77,724 tons under 
construction. In comparison, the Clyde 
has 139 vessels of 603,623 tons; Tyne, 57 
of 358,522 tons; Belfast, 25 of 244,850 
tons; Sunderland, 47 of 203,170 tons; 
Middlesborough, 16 of 105,876 tons; and 
Barrow-in-Furness, with the consular 
district of Liverpool, 5 of 86,400 tons. 


Soap 


PRODUCTION IN S40 PavLo, Br12ZIL 


During the first 6 months of 1946, pro- 
duction of soap in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, totaled 695,675 kilograms. In the 
entire year 1945, 1,437,124 kilograms of 
soap were manufactured in the State, 
compared with 1,678,742 kilograms in the 
preceding year. 


SHORTAGES OF RAW MATERIALS, NIEDER- 
SACHSEN DISTRICT, GERMANY 


Only 16 of a total of 60 soap factories 
were operating in the district of Nieder- 
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sachsen, Germany, comprising the Prov- 
inces of Oldenburg and Hannover, and 
the Free State of Bremen, according to 
reports in November 1946. Operations 
in active plants averaged from 50 to 100 
percent of capacity. 

Raw materials for soap manufacture 
have been inadequate. Available stocks 
of fats were diminishing, and supplies 
from domestic production were at a low 
level. Fatty acids obtained in refining 
rapeseed and poppyseed have been pri- 
marily used for pharmaceuticals. Im- 
ports of oilseeds or domestic production 
of synthetic fats are necessary to prevent 
depletion of the already inadequate sup- 
plies of soap and other washing agents. 

Supplies of chemical raw materials, 
such as calcinized soda, sodium sulfate, 
and saponaceous alkalis were sufficiently 
available in Niedersachsen, but there was 
a shortage of talcum and China clay, ob- 
tainable in the United States and French 
zones of occupation. These two mate- 
rials are used in the production of “war 
soap.” 


Special Products 


Two-YE4R PLAN OF PRODUCTION, 
CZECHSLOVAKI' 

The 2-year economic plan which Was 
presented to the Czechoslovakian Na- 
tional Assembly in October 1946 and was 
expected to become effective January 1, 
1947, provides for production by 1948 
of the following selected items, at the 
annual rates specified: Bicycles, 220,000; 
radios, 150,000; electric bulbs, 15,000,000. 

Prewar production of bicycles ranged 
from 180,000 to 220,000 a year, and in 1 
year reached 250,000; electric bulbs aver- 
aged about 17,600,000 annually; and all 
types of radios, about 209,000. 


OUTPUT or BicycLes, UNITED KINGDOM 


Output of bicycles in the United King- 
dom during the first 10 months of 1946 
amounted to 1,360,000, of which 60 per- 
cent or 816,000 were exported, according 
to the British press. Total exports were 
expected to exceed 1,000,000. During 
1938 the total output of bicycles was 
2,600,000, and 650,000 were exported. 

In addition, 120,000 juvenile bicycles 
and tricycles were distributed in the 
United Kingdom in 1946, and 50,000 were 
sent abroad. 

World requirements for bicycles are 
estimated at 50,000,000, and Great Brit- 
ain is satisfying an increasingly impor- 
tant part of this demand by exporting 
to all parts of the world except Germany 
and Japan. Exports to the United 
States, which were negligible before the 
war, are increasing. 
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Textiles and 
Related Products 


RECORD PRODUCTION IN PORTUGAL 


Although shortages of coal and electric 
power hampered textile activity in some 
districts of Portugal during 1945, over- 
all output of cotton and wool piece goods 
was higher than in any year since 1939. 

In the cotton industry, recovery was 
particularly noteworthy, production of 
cotton piece goods rising to 19,338 tons, 
compared with 13,625 tons in 1944, 12,659 
tons in 1943, and 17,342 tons in 1939. 
Whereas imports of cotton piece goods 
declined in 1945 to 163 tons, compared 
with 411 tons in 1939, exports amounted 
to 4,400 tons and were 57 percent greater 
than those of 1939. In terms of value, 
cotton piece goods ranked fourth among 
Portugal’s principal merchandise ex- 
ports for the year. 

There was a marked improvement in 
the raw-material supply position in the 
1945-46 season. Cotton stocks on August 
1, 1945, totaled 6,000 metric tons, and 
during the year ended July 31, 1946, 
30,009 tons were imported. Mill con- 
sumption, however, amounted to only 
29,000 tons, so that by Aucust 1, 1946, 
there was an actual carry-over of 7,000 
tons. 

Prewar levels of supply and production 
were reached by the wool industry also 
during 1945, Imports of raw wool during 
the calendar year totaled 2,000 metric 
tons, compared with 1,400 tons in 1939, 
and output of wool and wool-mixture 
piece goods amounted to 7,042,000 meters 
as against 6,187,000 meters in 1944, 
5,007,009 meters in 1943, and 7,585,000 
meters in 1939. At the same time wool- 
blanket production rose to 439,000 units, 
compared wi‘h 211,000 in 1944 and 64,000 
in 1939. Exports of wool blankets in 1945 
at 883 metric tons were 47 percent 
greater than similar shipments in 1939. 

Miscellaneous items which served to 
complete Portugal’s international textile 
trade in 1945 were as follows, with com- 
paracive figures for 1939 in parentheses: 
Imports—sisal, 1,000 tons (2,000); jute, 
5,000 tons (3,000) ; silk and rayon yarns, 
598 tons (783); silk piece goods, 85 tons 
(11); and fish nets, 66 tons (208). Ex- 
ports—cotton manufactures other than 
piece goods, 1,900 tons (772); embroid- 
eries (Madeira and Azores), 267 tons 
(117); and felt hats, 43 tons (0). 


Cotton and Products 


COTTON CONSUMPTION AND EXPoRTS, 
BRAZIL 


Trade estimates place cotton consump- 
tion in Brazil for the year August 1945 
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to July 1946 at 166,000 metric tons. Ex- 
ports amounted to 349,000 tons. Stocks 
of cotton are reported to have been re- 
duced materially. 

Exports of cotton from the port of 
Santos during the first 10 months of 
1946 totaled 303,000 tons, including 95,- 
000 tons to the United Kingdom; 60,45) 


*tons, Italy; 48,183 tons, China; 23,743 


tons, Belgium; and 19,152 tons to Spain. 


Silk and Products 
JAPAN’S PRODUCTION 


Production of raw silk in Japan dur- 
ing November 1946 totaled 10,018 bales 
as against 9,581 bales during October, 
the highest since the end of the war. 
During the month 13- to 15-denier silk 
accounted for 32.4 percent of production. 
Of a total of 284 filatures, 239 were re- 
ported in operation at the end of No- 
vember. Tour new filatures commenced 
operations during that month. 

The weaving of silk fabrics increased 
to 330.,099 square yards in November 
from 2,459,000 square yards in October. 

Exports of raw silk from Japan to’the 
United States from March through De- 
cember 1946 totaled $1,475 bales. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


RAYON YARN AND FABRIC OUTFUT, JAPAN 


Production of rayon filament yarn in 
Japan dropped to 904,000 pounds during 
November 1246 from 1,156,900 pounds in 
October, and staple fiber to 1,589,090 
pounds from 1,860,000 pounds. 

During November production of fila- 
ment-yarn fabrics totaled 6,198.00) 
square yards as against 6,146,000 square 
yards in October. Spun-yarn fabric pro- 
duction increased to 2,213,009 square 
yards from 2,592,000 square yards. 

Shortages of raw materials and restric- 
tions on consumption of electric power 
affected the production rate during the 
month under review. 

The production of 300,0°90 pounds of 
120-denier bright viscose filament yarn 
is reported under way for export to Hong 
Kong. 


Wool and Products 


AUSTRALIA’S EXPORTS 


During the 4 months July 1 to October 
31, 1946, Australia exported 1,373,056 
bales of greasy wool, as compared with 
583,710 bales in the corresponding 
months of 1945. Of the total, 460,304 
bales went to the United States, 243,400 
to the United Kingdom, 227,711 to 
France, and 408,596 bales to Belgium, 
Denmark, Italy, and Spain. During cor- 
responding months of the preceding 
year, 192,766 bales went to the United 
States, 363,297 to the United Kingdom, 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


and none to the other countries men- 
tioned. 

Exports of scoured-wool tops and 
waste totaled 298,132 bales in the 4- 
month period of 1946 as compared with 
123,827 bales in the 1945 period. 


WoOOLEN-YARN PRODUCTION, GREECE 


The wool spinning and weaving in- 
dustry in Greece operated at about 65 
percent of prewar (1939) production 
during September 1946 and was ex- 
pected to reach 80 percent by the end 
of the year. If machinery parts ordered 
are received and sufficient skilled labor 
is available, 1947 production may exceed 
prewar levels. 


NEW ZEALAND’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
OF WOOL 


Production of wool in New Zealand 
during the season ended September 30, 
1946, totaled 349,344,785 pounds, of 
which 291,986,932 pounds were in the 
grease and 57,357,853 pounds slipe. 

Exports of wool by classes for the 
year ended September 20, 1946, were as 
follows: Greasy wool, 224,123,393 
pounds; scoured wool, 47,757 pounds; 
slipe wool, 58,974,725 pounds. 


MCNTEVIDEO WOOL MARKET, URUGUAY 


Activity on the Montevideo wool mar- 
ket increased somewhat in December as 
compared with the preceding month but 
did not equal that of 1945. 

During the first 3 months of the wool 
season, which began on October 1, 1946, 
deliveries in Montevideo amounted to 
2),098 metric tons, as compared with 
20,121 tons in the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


I"LAX PLANTINGS AND EXPORTS, EIRE 


The area planted to flax during 1946 
was estimated at 26,000 acres as com- 
pared with 32,849 acres in 1945. The 
reason for the reduction was reported to 
be the lower price offered for flax in 
1946. 

Exports of flax to the United Kingdom 
during the first 8 months of 1946 
amounted to 65,510 hundredweight (1 
hundredweight=112 pounds), compared 
with 53826 hundredweight in the like 
period of 1945. Exports of tow, all of 
which were consigned to the United 
Kingdom, totaled 38,037 hundredweight, 
as compared with 30,490 hundredweight 
during the first 8 months of 1945. 


IIAITI’S HANDICRAFT INDUSTRY USING SI3AL 


Production of sisal in liaiti during the 
third quarter of 1946 totaled 11,182,331 
pounds (machine-decorticated cordage 
fiber about 8,554,487 pounds, fume tow 
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1,509,611 pounds, hand-cleaned sisal 
1,118,222 pounds), valued at $1,103,613, 
as compared with 6,337,822 pounds, val- 
uded at $523,980 in the like period of 1945. 

During the year ended September 30, 
1946, sisal exports totaled 37,006,957 
pounds as compared with 20,167,888 
pounds in the preceding year. Ship- 
ments to the United States were re- 
ported as 35,993,161 pounds. 

Haiti’s growing handicraft industry 
utilized approximately 500,000 pounds of 
machine-decorticated fiber during 1945- 
46. Until 2 years ago, exports of sisal 
shoes and slippers were practically non- 
existent. In 1943-44 only 1,434 kilograms 
valued at 20,157 gourdes were exported 
(1 gourde=approximately 20 cents); 
during 1944-45 exports totaled 42,326 
kilograms valued at 679,866 gourdes, and 
in 1245-46 they increased to 208,579 kilo- 
grams valued at 3,323,239 gourdes. 


CorDAGE PRODUCTION CURTAILED, MEXICO 


Production of sisal fiber in Yucatan, 
Mexico, during 1946 is not expected to 
exceed 530,000 bales, as compared with 
545,189 bales in 1945 and 645,131 bales in 
1944. 

Reduced deliveries of sisal fiber caused 
most cordage mills in Merida and vicinity 
to curtail operations in November. 

A large quantity of twine is being man- 
ufactured for shipment to the United 
States and France. Smaller mills also 
are making a low grade of binder twine 
for the latter country. French orders 
for twine are reported to exceed 7,000 
tons. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


SITUATION IN CANADA 


A record high for Canadian tobacco 
production was reached in 1946, and per- 
capita consumption of tobacco products 
showed a general increase, the Agricul- 
tural Supplies Board reported. The 
Board stated that average annual per 
capita cigarette consumption rose from 
630 in 1939 to 1,255 in 1945. Cigar con- 
sumption increased from 12 to 18. 

Leaf-tobacco exports in 1946 totaled 
32,210,012 pounds, of which 22,665,773 
pounds were flue-cured. This represents 
an upward trend since 1943. Total im- 
ports declined, although imports of cigar 
leaf increased slightly because of lower 
domestic production and increased de- 
mand. 

The Agricultural Supplies Board rec- 
ommended a 7-percent increase in plant- 
ing of all types of tobacco in 1947, bring- 
ing the total acreage up to 126,650. It 
was hoped that this would meet the 

(Continued on p. 49) 
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First Hydroelectric Plant 
On Rhone River Completed 


Completion of the immense dam and 
hydroelectric station at Genissiat on the 
Rhone River in France is expected dur- 
ing the latter part of this year, with the 
distribution of energy commencing early 
in 1948. This is one of the 22 hydro- 
electric stations planned to be built on 
the Rhone River between Geneva and 
Marseille. 

The dam will be the second largest in 
Europe. It will have a width of 450 feet 
and a height of about 320 feet, forming a 
lake 14.3 miles long. In summer, when 
the flow of the Rhone is at its lowest, 
the capacity will be 53,000,000 cubic 
meters of water in an area of 360 
hectares. 

The height of fall of the water from 
which the electric current will be gen- 
erated varies between 60 and 69 meters. 

The electric plant will be equipped 
with four generators of 65,000 kilowatts 
each, a total of 260,000 kilowatts. 

It is estimated that when the dam is 
completed and operating, 5 to 6 percent 
of the total amount of electric energy 
now consumed in France, or approxi- 
mately 1,660,000,000 kilowatts annually. 
will be generated in that station. 


Work Started on Second 
Dam on France’s Rhone 


As a further step toward the utilization 
of the Rhone River to develop electric 
current, work was begun late in 1946 on 
a second dam and hydroelectric plant at 
Seyssel in the Department of Ain. Seys- 
sel is about 20 miles south of Genissiat, 
where the second largest dam in Europe 
is now under construction. 

According to the Lyon Daily Press, this 
dam is scheduled to be finished in 1948, 
but the power plant will not be ready for 
operation until 1950. The plant will have 
three generating units developing a total 
of 15,000 horsepower, which will furnish 
200,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity 
yearly when in full operation. 


Electric Production Hits 
All-Time High in France 


Production of electric energy in France 
for the first 8 months of 1946 reached an 


all-time high for any similar period, 
14,120,000,000 kilowatt-hours having been 
produced. This was an increase of 26 
percent over 1945, and 19 percent above 
1938, the last prewar year. 

Imports of electricity during this 8- 
month period of 1946 were 909,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, or 6 percent of the total 
electrical energy consumed in the coun- 
try. In 1939 imports amounted to 199,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, and in 1945, to 
230.000 000 kilowatt-hours. 

Hydroelectric production for the pe- 
riod represented 53.8 percent of the total, 
compared with 63.0 percent in 1945. 
However, the quantity of water stored in 
reservoirs has increased to more than 80 
percent of capacity—which is just about 
twice as much as was available a year 
previous. 

The following tabulation indicates the 
electric energy produced and imported, 
by months, during 1945 and 1946: 


France’s Total Electric Energy 





(Thousands of kilowatt-hours] 

Month 1945 1946 
January 1, 528, 546 1, 906, 361 
February 1, 346, 353 1, 747, 075 
March 1, 485, 294 1,934,117 
April 1, 310, 380 1, 845, 203 
May 1, 327, 530 1, 957, 620 
June 1, 360, 050 1, 889, 622 
July 1, 372, 796 1, 936, 245 
August 1, 360, 124 1, 821, 660 


Total l 


091,073 15, 037, 993 





The production of hydroelectrically 
generated energy during each of the first 
8 months of 1945, and 1946 is shown 
below: 


Hydroelectrically Generated Energy 





(Thousands of kilowatt-hours 

Month 1945 1946 
January 928, 473 710, 658 
February 970, S88 848,175 
March QOR, 542 909, 944 
April 897, 384 966, 893 
May 879, 714 | 1, 143,895 
June 827,213 | 1,225,424 
July 769, 146 | 1,000, 905 
August 714, O85 799, S50 


Total 


», 985,445 | 7, 605, 744 





France’s imports of electric energy, as 
a net result of power exchanges with 
Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Luxemburg for the first 8 months of 
1945, amounted to 230,000000 of kilo- 


watt-hours, and to 909,000,090 of kilo- 
watt-hours during the same period of 
1946. 

Accurate and complete data on the 
distribution of demand for electric energy 
among the various branches of industry 
and other consumer classifications are 
not available as pertains to the electric 
supply as a whole. Figures are avail- 
able, however, on the consumption for 
almost all of France of electric energy 
by so-called ‘“high-tension’” consumers, 
that is consumers taking energy from 
the system through high-voltage sub- 
stations and using more than 10,000 
kilowatt-hours each month. These data 
are shown in the following tabulation 
for 1938 and for certain months last 
year: 


Bulk Electric-Energy Consumption at High 
Voltage 


{In millions of kilowatt-hours] 





! ’ 
103s, 1g4e 


Use monthly 


average 
January) May 


Energy ISO. 5 234 
Transportation and com- 

munications 116.0 146.5 132.9 
Mines and metallurgy 204.4 252. 7 380. 4 
Mechanical and electrical 

industry SO). 4 
Chemical industry 21 
Textiles, clothing, and 

leather §2. 5 2 
Construction materials 28 l 
Miscellaneous 62 


Total 995.0 | 1,082.1 | 1,275.4 





One of the most important develop- 
ments in 1946 was the nationalization of 
the 361 electric companies and the 8 gas 
companies of France. 


Plans Made to Harness 
Koyna River, India 


The government of Bombay, India, has 
under contemplation a_ hydroelectric 
plant to be located on the Koyna River, 
which has its source in the Mahable- 
shwar-hills section of Bombay Province, 
and flows due south finally entering the 
Arabian Sea south of the city of Bombay. 
This area has about 250 inches of rain 
annually, and the catchment area of the 
river is approximately 350 square miles. 
It is estimated that 115,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of water will be available for storage 
even in the worst drought year and that 
it can be stored economically by means 
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of a dam, a few miles north of Helwak. 
The cities of Satara and Sholapur are 
among those which will benefit by this 
project. 


British Use of Electricity 
Shows 54-Percent Rise 


The consumption of electricity 
throughout Great Britain increased from 
24,373,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1938 to 
37,276,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1945—an 
increase of about 54 percent. 

There are approximately 570 electricity 
supply undertakings, of which about one- 
third are controlled by private com- 
panies, and two-thirds by municipalities. 
The total estimated value of the indus- 
try, including equipment, is placed at 
£1,000,000,090. The municipally owned 
plants usually serve towns and cities, 
but some of them are empowered to sup- 
ply adjacent rural areas, 


Moscow Receiving Natural 
Gas From New Pipe Line 


The assembly of all six compressor 
stations of the Saratov—Moscow gas pipe 
line has now been completed. The pipe 
line, the longest in Russia, is 850 kilo- 
meters long, crosses over 100 rivers, lakes, 
and marshes. 

In 4 months Moscow has received 40,- 
000,000 cubic meters of natural gas, 
which is equal to approximately 40,000 
ions of oil. The average daily consump- 
tion of gas in Moscow has increased con- 
siderably within recent months. With 
the new compressor stations the amount 
of gas reaching Moscow will increase 
steadily; it is ultimately expected to 
reach 1,350,000 cubic meters per day. 


Canadians Are Using More 
Natural, Manufactured, Gas 


The sales of manufactured gas by dis- 
tributing companies in Canada totaled 
1,981,300 thousand cubic feet during 
October, according to statistics released 
by the Dominion Statistician. Of this 
amount, 1,183,933 thousand cubic feet 
were for domestic uses, other than house 
heating; 392,910 thousand cubic feet for 
industrial; 326559 thousand cubic feet 
for commercial; 73687 thousand cubic 
feet for house heating; and 4,211 thou- 
sand cubic feet for other uses. 

The sales of natural gas during Octo- 
ber amounted to 2,290,308 thousand 
cubic feet, of which 1,097 947 thousand 
cubic feet were for domestic purposes; 
525,200 thousand cubic feet for commer- 
cial; 662,127 thousand cubic feet for in- 
dustrial; and 5,034 thousand cubic feet 
for other uses. 


TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The total number of customers for 
both manufactured and natural gas 
showed a considerable increase at the 
end of 1946 over the number at the close 
of the preceding year. 

The following tabulation shows a com- 
parison of the number of gas customers 
by types of use during the months of 
October 1945 and October 1946: 


Canada: Number of Customers by Classes 
for Manufactured and Natural Gas Dur- 
ing October 1945 and 1946 





Manufactured Natural gas 





, gas 

Types 

1945 1946 | 1945 1946 

Domestic 479, 591 | 507,884 | 193,735 | 202, 597 
House heating 5, 999 6, 235 | | 2a 
Industrial 3, 305 3, 685 | 1, 161 11, 935 
Commercial 29, 757 28,935 | 11, 383 454 
Miscellaneous 114 129 1 490 

Tota! 536, 766 | 546,868 | 206,769 | 216, 143 

! Includes some free customers. 


In the following tabulation compara- 
tive figures are shown for the sale (by 
type of use) of manufactured and nat- 
ural gas in Canada during the 10-month 
period of 1945 and 1946: 


Canadian Sales of Manufactured and Nat- 
ural Gas During the First 10-month Pe- 
riod of 1945 and 1946 


[In thousand cubic feet] 





Manufactured gas Natural gas 
Types of use 
1945 1$46 1945 1946 
Domestic 10, 440, 764/11, 334, 304/12, 989, 941/13, 329, 448 
House heat- 
ing 1, 299, 140) 1, 405, 13¢ 
Industrial 4, 353, 723) 3,811,126) 6, 909, 728) 6. 226, 881 
Commercial 3, 208, 257) 3, 325, 054) 6, 304,017) 5, 855, 069 
Miscellane- 
ous 40, 118 26, 700 362, 095 218, 340 
Total. _ 19, 337, 002/19, 902, 320/26, 565, 781) 25, 629, 738 





Some customers are served with mixed 
manufactured and natural gas. The 
numbers of such customers are recorded 
only under the heading of natural gas, 
but the sales figures includes the esti- 
mated quantities of each kind of gas un- 
der the proper headings. The latter rep- 
resent sales by distributing companies to 
customers. The amounts used by pro- 
ducers are not included. 


Malaya Seeks Loan for 
10-Year Irrigation Plan 


The Malayan Union Government is 
seeking a grant of S$30,000,000 (£3,500,- 
000 sterling) from the Colonal Develop- 
ment and Welfare Fund to carry out a 
10-year irrigation program to promote 
the cultivation of padi (paddy) along 
modern lines throughout Malaya, says 
the “Malayan Observer,” a Malayan 
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Union Public Relations Office publica- 
tion. 

Only 220,000 acres, of some 700,000 
acres under wet padi, have thus far been 
provided with permanent irrigation and 
drainage works. North Kedah, Perlis, 
Kelantan, and Trengganua depend al- 
most entirely on rainfall, and these areas 
comprise nearly half of the total area 
of Malaya under cultivation. It is esti- 
mated that 350,000 acres of existing lands 
can be brought under controlled irriga- 
tion, thereby adding 25 percent to Ma- 
laya’s total annual production. 


Bombay To Nationalize 
Its Public Utilities 


The Bombay (India) Municipal Cor- 
poration passed a resolution on October 
21, 1946, to take over the combined serv- 
ices of the Bombay Electric Supply & 
Tramway Co. in August 1947 when the 
present agreement, signed in 1905, will 
expire. The Corporation will now re- 
quest the Government of Bombay to en- 
act the necessary legislation enabling it 
to carry out the transaction. 

The bus service run by the company 
is not included in the combined services, 
but it is expected that the company will 
make arrangements to transfer that also 
to the civic body. 


New Mexico City-Houston 
Air Route Inaugurated 


A new direct service between Mexico 
City and Houston, Tex., was instituted 
by Pan American World Airways on De- 
cember 15, 1946. Three flights are made 
each day, two of them nonstop and the 
third with stops at Tampico, Browns- 
ville, and Corpus Christi. The approxi- 
mate time for the direct flight is 34 
hours. 

Simultaneously with the inauguration 
of this Pan American flight, Eastern Air- 
lines offered a new rapid service to con- 
nect at Houston with the Pan American 
direct flight. As a result passengers can 
leave Mexico City at 5:45 p. m. and ar- 
rive in New York at 7:52 a. m. the follow- 
ing morning. 


Shanghai-Calcutta Flight 
Schedule Is Now Changed 


The China National Aviation Corpora- 
tion has announced a revision in the 
schedule of its Shanghai-Calcutta route, 
effective immediately. The planes on 
this run are to leave Shanghai every 
Wednesday and Sunday, and after an 
overnight stop at Kunming they will con- 
tinue to Calcutta the next morning. 
Weekly return flights are to leave Cal- 
cutta on Tuesday and Friday, with a 
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Similar overnight stop at Kunming, ar- 
riving in Shanghai Wednesday and 
Saturday. 


Norway Plans To Build 
Roads at Prewar Rate 


Norway’s national budget for 1945-46 
allotted 46,712,600 crowns for roads, of 
which 35,376,500 were expended. The re- 
mainder was transferred to the 1946-47 
period. In addition to this budget allot- 
ment, the State Highways Administra- 
tion has 23,300,000 crowns which has been 
allotted by the Labor Directorate for the 
use of unemployed labor, according to 
the American Embassy at Oslo. 

Present plans call for the use of 42,- 
800,000 crowns for road construction and 
improvements in 1946-47. In addition, 
the State Highways Administration has 
in reserve more than 11,000,000 crowns 
unused in 1945-46. (Rate of exchange 
on December 19, 1946: $1—4.97 crowns.) 

Before the war Norway was construct- 
ing new roads at an annual rate of be- 
tween 500 and 700 kilometers. During 
the war, construction of new additional 
highways amounted to only about 100 
kilometers per year. Present plans for 
the next few years are to build roads at 
about the same annual rate as before 
the war. In addition, of course, as much 
improvement will be carried on as avail- 
able funds permit. 


Highwavs—Key to Land 
Development in Nicaragua 


In Nicaragua the settlement and de- 
velopment of new lands depends in part 
on the construction of highways. One of 
the most important highways to pave the 
way for developing land in the Atlantic 
section of Nicaragua is the highway 
which when completed will connect Man- 
agua with Rama. 





Chilean Railways 
Expanding: Need for 
Equipment Is Seen 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Antofagasta (Chile) and Salta (Argen- 
tina) railway and the Curacautin—Lon- 
quimay branch. Most of the railroad 
construction in Chile is under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Public Works. 


Imported Equipment 


There are no builders of complete units 
of railway rolling stock and equipment 
in Chile, but there are several assemblers 
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with the following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at5 
gourdes to a dollar. 


atin American Exchange Rates 
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Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, 


rhe peso of the Dominican Republic, the 





Average rate atest available quotation 


Approxi 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange Novem- mate 
1044 1945 ber 1946 . equiva ‘ 
(annual) | (annual (month Rate lent in Date 
ly Ss 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3.73 3.73 3. 73 3.7 SO. 2681 Jan 2, 1947 
Ordinary 4.23 4. 23 4.23 1. 23 2304 Do 
Auction 4.04 1.44 4.04 444 24 Do 
Free market 4.03 4.04 4.10 1.11 2433 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42.42 42.42 $2.42 0236 Dee. 31, 1946 
Curb 51. 80 59. 06 59. 50 59. 50 0168 | Nov. 30, 1946 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 16. 50 (2 (2 
Free market 19. 57 19. 50 18. 72 18. 72 0534 | Jan 6, 1947 
Special free market 20. 20 20. 00 ( 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19. 47 19. 37 19.3 O516 Dec. 31, 1946 
Export draft 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 0400 Do 
Free market 31. 85 32. 24 37. 04 39. 93 0250 Do 
“Tt. Pp.’ 31.00 31.00 31. 00 31.00 0323 Do 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.7 1. 746 727 1d 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1. 76 1. 7¢ 1. 755 WiGS D 
Curb 1.75 1.83 1. $25 1. 825 M479 | Oct 1, 1046 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled HH 5.68 5.98 6.01 1664 Dee. 31, 1946 
Controlled 62 62 62 5. 67 174 Do 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1 OO 1.00 1. 0000 Do 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (Off 14.06 13. 77 15. 04 515.04 (WiS Do 
Honduras Lempir Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 $H)2 Do 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 4. St 1. 86 +. St 2058 Do 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 50 oOo Oo oo O00) Do 
Curb . 72 6. 62 5. 36 5. 35 Is69 = Dee 7, 1946 
Paraguay CGruarani ® Official 3 11 3.12 $92 3.12 3205 | Dec. 31, 1946 
Free? 3.41 $138 3. 12 3205 By 
Peru Sol | do 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 1538 Do 
Salvador Colon do 250 20 2. 0 2 0 100) Do 
Uruguay Peso | Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 1. 9 5263 Do 
Free 
Imports 1. 00 1.00 1 Ww 1.00 5263 ay 
Other purposes * 1.85 1. 82 1. 785 1. 785 Wu Deo 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3, 35 4.35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 1 
Free 3. 35 3.3 3. 35 3. 35 2U85 Do 
Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 


? Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946 


The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 


per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree-law, 


published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange Sales 
which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946 
72 cruzeiros per dollar 


jJree market was again reduced, this time to 18 


imposed by decree law No. 9025, of Feb. 27, 1946 
On Aug. 19, 1946, the selling rate in the 


} Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946 


4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds 
5 A decree of Nov 


18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres 


to the dollar 


respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 


buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77 


for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04 
6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov 
7 Established Dec. 4, 1945 
* In effect since July 25, 1944 
*Colombia, curb market rate for October 


S, 1043 


NOTE 
Argentina 


Sy cial rates 


Beginning Feb 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04 
additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales 


16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
On May 6, 1946, an 
. causing an increase in the effective selling rate 


apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States In 





of freight equipment, working partly with 
imported parts. 

Timber for freight-car bodies, bridges, 
culverts, and right-of-way structures, is 
available locally, but it is necessary to 
import such items as iron and steel car 
frames, axles, wheels, plates, angles, and 
Similar items going into the construc- 
tion of rolling stock, as well as all track 
and right-of-way material such as switch 
stands, rails, fishplates, frogs, angles, and 
plates. 

It is possible that Brazil's projected 
steel plant (at Volta Redonda) may in 
the future turn out the greater part of 
materials going into the construction of 


rolling stock, but this is some time off and 
even the manufacture of rails is not con- 
templated in the near future. 

Most of the imports in recent years 
have been for repair purposes, but im- 
ports for new construction are planned 
for the immediate future. 

With no stand-by locomotives available 
between Santiago and Valparaiso, the 
normal backlog of freight is between 
2,000 and 3,000 metric tons. When 


major repairs are necessary the accumu- 
lated freight backlog often reaches 15,030 
tons. 

To take advantage of the potential 
increase in freight and passenger traffic 
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the railways must obtain the capital to 
purchase heavy equipment and make the 
necessary changes in operating methods, 
signaling systems, right-of-way equip- 
ment, and other improvements. The pos- 
sibility that highway transportation may 
cut heavily into railroad profits upon 
the completion of projected highways 
also must be considered. 

Freight, refrigerator, and passenger 
cars are expected to be delivered within 
the year, and early delivery is expected 
of four articulated trains that were pur- 
chased in Germany before the war. Al- 
though the receipt of this equipment, to- 
gether with the new heavy-duty electric 
freight locomotives, is expected to im- 
prove considerably the conditions pre- 
vailing on the Santiago—Valparaiso sec- 
tion, much more must be purchased be- 
fore the present traffic demands can be 
met. 





Dutch Cigarette 
Market Poses 
Acute Problems 


(Continued from p. 3) 


Domestically manufactured cigarettes, 
which were exceptionally cheap in nor- 
mal times, have risen to three times the 
prewar price, costing 65 Dutch cents per 
package. 


Foreign Product Liked 


Many Netherlands consumers prefer 
cigarettes of foreign manufacture. And 
whenever a change is made in the pres- 
ent policy of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment as regards cigarette imports, it is 
likely that alert representatives of United 
States producers will obtain a fair share 
of the increase in permitted imports from 
abroad. 





Norway Christmas 
Near Normal! 


Christmas in Norway in 1946 lacked 
only a few of the trimmings needed to 
restore the traditional Yuletide scene 
Which most Norwegian six-year olds 
have never witnessed. In consequence 
of an unusually warm fall, the lowlands 
were free from snow, and only the 
mountains were capped in white. 

Shipments of nuts, figs, and dates 
made many months ago in hopes of de- 
livery by Christmas failed to.arrive in 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
January 3, 1947. Opposition must be 
filed before February 10, 1947: 


Trade-maric Class No. and product 


Tat... seuueu-a--ee-ses 1—Entire class. 
Procer _..-....... 9—Entire class. 
Alpha saat ieckanerte 16—Entire class. 
Weber $ ; _.... 5—Entire class. 


Panopep on 2—Entire class. 
Torpedo ----..---- 10—Entire class. 
Crisol : a _ . 2—Entire class. 
Ward : i . 20—Entire class. 
Coro Craft _. 8—Entire class. 


Nlagara a 18—Entire class. 
Stenotype ------....---- 18—Entire class. 
Teller , ...----- 18—Entire class. 
Ideal ... 14—Entire class. 


Ercoupe 12—Entire class. 


Nitegiow 14—Entire class. 
Gem low _... 14—Entire class. 
Deluxe ; _...-... 9—Entire class. 


Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days from 
date of publication: 





Date of 
Class No. and product publi- 
cation 


Trade-marks 


1946 
Delear 41 -Animal foodstuffs Dec. 21 
Delfer do Do. 


Eros S- Watches Do. 
Zilax 3— Pharmaceutical product Do 
Polpex 28-—-Cellulose Do. 
Yankee 10-- Mattresses, pillows Do 
Mistair 2--Insecticides Do. 


Liberdade &--Scientifie instruments Do 
Lider 14--Glass articles Do 
Ototrix 3-Pharmaceutical products Do 





Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
January 2, 1947. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of publica- 
tion: 
Trade-mark 
Vicalgran 


Class No. and product 
75—Drugs and pharmaceu- 
tical products. 


Minevit = Do. 
Detoxin _ Do. 
Trimagsil Do. 


Trade-mark 


Class No. and product 


DORPIOR ons caie 75—Drugs and pharmaceu- 
tical products—Continued 


Bote... .k Do. 
pete Do. 
> ee Do. 
Glandicorpin--_- Do. 
Ormeofiavin__-__- Do. 
Flavicorpin____. Do. 
Dilurgen........- Do. 
fC eee Do. 
Septoginol_____ Do. 
Entexidina__-__-_ Do. 
Calcylates_____- Do. 
Sucaeel 5 ak Do. 
Glanducorpina~- Do. 
IMONIIOR ci ie aus Do. 
Norgine-__._.__- Do. 
Diurminal-__-_-_- Do. 
Neurinidia_-_-__- Do. 
Piastilux.._..... Do. 
Levantarina___-_ Do. 
Aipnaiin. ...... Do. 
THeamin. 2... Do. 
WE icacuwxand au Do. 
Bear (OSO) ____ Do. 
Styroul. one Do. 
TONNES oo os etc ee Do. 
Endomone___-_- Do. 
DIG a acini Do. 
Profax__- “ar Do. 
a Do. 
Stassford____-_- Do. 
Arcenocalcil____ Do. 
Calciminal Do. 
eee 
AF. Do. 
Go-Out.._... Do. 
Perel... Do. 
Ampieie 55s. Do. 
Sedurin--_-_-_-_-_-- Do. 
Homasin....... Do. 
Homatrin--_-_-__- Do. 
Supotrin-____--- Do. 
Vagostabil__-_-_- Do. 
Anamidon--_-_-_-. Do. 
Canning....... Do. 
i Do. 
Gerus..... ..-.<. Do. 
ii a Do. 
MEO. co cckcuns Do. 
eee ay ees Do. 
Ferrostodent- _- Do. 
Lavatex. ....... Do. 
Dearest... ....-- Do. 
Alkalin Salz___- Do. 
Mesantoina-___-- Do. 
a 82—Periodical publica- 
tion. 
El Bancario-___-- Do. 





time for the holidays. This disappoint- 
ment was partially offset by sizable ship- 
ments of oranges, which were sold 
ration-free, and by quantities of Nor- 
wegian apples. 

Candles for the Christmas trees, an 
integral part of any Norwegian celebra- 
tion, were extremely scarce, and most 
shops were forced to limit 10 candles to 
each customer. Electric Christmas-tree 
lights are not expected to appear on the 
Norwegian market for several more 
months. 


Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Australia 


The first postwar chemical exhibition 
held in Australia was the exposition of 
chemical industries at Sydney in Sep- 
tember 1°46, according to the foreign 
press. It was organized by the New 
South Wales branch of the Australian 
Chemical Institute and received the 
support of the chemical and allied in- 
dustries. More than £250,000 worth of 
exhibits were on display. 
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International Fur and 
Leather Fair, Basel 


The first International Fur and 
Leather Fair of Switzerland will be held 
in the Dewette-House in Basel between 
April 10 and April 17, 1947. The Fair, 
which will be repeated annually, will 
present a well-organized display of goods 
from the two trade groups, fur and 
leather. The section covering the fur 
trade will comprise breeders’ associa- 
tions, dressers and dyers, and the fur- 
goods industry. The section devoted to 
the leather trade will comprise firms 
dealing in hides and skins, tanners, 
leather manufacturers, the glove indus- 
try, and the leather clothing industry. 
Furthermore, there will be exhibits of 
chemicals and machinery insofar as 
these are related to the fur and leather 
industry. 

Exhibitors from the following coun- 
tries have announced their intention to 
participate: Australia, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Great Britain, France, the Neth- 
erlands, Italy, Yugoslavia, Norway, Swe- 
den, Czechoslovakia, the United States, 
Palestine, China, and Switzerland. 

Further information can be obtained 
through the official representative of the 
International Fur and Leather Fair: All- 
transport Incorporated, 6 State Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Prague International Sample Fair 


The second postwar Prague Sample 
Fair will take place from March 14 to 
23, 1947. The first two days will be re- 
served exclusively for buyers and foreign 
visitors. Exhibitors from a good many 
foreign countries will be represented at 
the fair. Czechoslovakian industry will 
show among other things products of the 
heavy metal industry, metal and wood- 
working machinery, hardware, farming 
machines, pumps, _ electro - technical 
goods, dental appliances, fancy goods in 
metal, wood, and leather, shop and 
factory equipment, luxury and household 
glass, artistic and kitchen ceramics, 
jewelry, chemicals and pharmaceuticals, 
textiles, paper and paper goods, leather 
and leatherware of all kinds, optical 
articles and instruments, toys, sport- 
goods, furniture, building material, and 
other lines. 

By puchasing a Fair Voucher Card 
from the nearest Czechoslovak Consulate 
or the Embassy in Washington, D. C., the 
visitor will be entitled to ask for a free 


visa for a sojourn in the country between 
March 4 and April 2, inclusive; and 
furthermore, for a 50 percent fare reduc- 
tion on the Czechoslovak State Railways 
from the frontiers to Prague and back; 
free entrance to all exhibition grounds 
during the fair, and similar privileges. 

Information regarding the Frague Fair 
visas, traveling, and other basic condi- 
ticns will be supplied by the Czechoslovak 
Consulates and the Embassy in the 
United States or directly by the Manage- 
ment of the Fair, Prague VII, Vele- 
trzni 20. 


Viennese International 
Spring Fair, 1947 

The Viennese International Spring 
Fair, 1947, will be held from March 23 to 
March 30, 1947. In addition to Austrian 
firms there will be exhibitors from the 
Balkans, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, the Netherlands, Hungary, 
Switzerland, and other countries. 

Special pavilions will be provided for 
iron and steel products, machinery, elec- 
trical products, chemicals, technical 
specialties, textiles, wood and paper 
products, handicrafts, and the like. 

The Austrian Foreign Trade Office, 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y., has 
been appointed agent for the Fair and 
will supply interested firms with all the 
required details. 


International Exposition of 
Automobiles, Geneva, 
Switzerland 


The Seventeenth International Expo- 
sition of Automobiles (“Salon de l’auto- 
mobile”) is scheduled to take place in the 
great hall of the Palais des Expositions in 
Geneva, Switzerland, March 13-23 this 
year. Sixty-two manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles have announced their intention 
to participate, as compared with 53 at the 
last of this series of exhibitions in 1939. 
The following countries will be repre- 
sented: 


Czechoslovakia ._.-...-.-_--- . 2 makes. 
II a iil aie ee _...__ 138 makes. 
Great Britain .................. 33 makes. 
0 fe A RE Se eee nee ee eee eee -__ 6 makes. 
United States .......... a Ul 


Twenty-seven manufacturers of 
trucks, trailers, and tractors will display 
their wares. In the group of body-mak- 
ers, eight Swiss firms will show their 
latest creations in trucks and tourist 
busses. Two other sections will be re- 


served for nautical displays. Motorcycles 
and bicycles, approximately 40 different 
makes, from most of the principal Euro- 
pean countries, will occupy the galleries 
of the great exposition hall. Accessories, 
tires, tools, lubricants, fuels, garage 
equipment, and other products pertinent 
to the automotive industry will complete 
the show. 


Palestine Exhibit This Spring 
A comprehensive exhibit on Palestine 
will take place at the Museum of Science 
and Industry in Radio City, New York 
City, in the spring of this year. The 
exhibit is being presented by the Eco- 
nomic Bureau of the Palestine Founda- 
tion Fund, and will run for several 
months in New York before being sent on 
tour to the major cities of this country. 
Dr. David Tannenbaum, Director of 
the Economic Bureau, states that the 
purpose of the exhibit is to be twofold, 
economic and cultural. The story of 
Palestine is to be portrayed, emphasizing 
the totality of the country, the duality 
of its population, its present commercial 
position as “the hub of the Midd'e East,” 
and its potential future development. 
Further details may be obtained from 
the Palestine Economic Bureau, 41 East 
Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


International Sample Fair, 
Toronto 1948 


Plans for the International Trade Fair 
proposed to be held in Toronto May 31- 
June 12, 1948, and announced in the 
November 9 issue of this Weekly, were 
discussed recently at a meeting of the 
commercial representatives of the var- 
ious Embassies and Legations accredited 
to Canada, with the Hon. James A. Mac- 
k’nnon, Canadian Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. The preliminary program 
was set forth by the Director of Exhibi- 
tions of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, who stated that this was the 
first time an international sample fair, 
comparable to the European sample 
fairs, has been undertaken on this 
continent. 

Most important of all factors is the 
fact that the fair will be strictly a busi- 
ness affair. Governments as such are 
not being invited to participate, and the 
public is not to be admitted. Buyers, 


exhibitors, and Government officials only 

will be eligible for admission. 
Manufacturers and producers from 

abroad interested in participating are 
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requested to write to their nearest 
Canadian Foreign Trade Service repre- 
sentative for a copy of the Canadian 
International Trade Fair Brochure. This 
brochure will be available on or before 
March 1, 1947, and will contain an “Ap- 
plication for Space” card as well as rates 
for space and other pertinent details. 

Samples of merchandise will be 
grouped according to trade classification 
(ij. e., exhibits of all glassware, hardware, 
electrical appliances, etc., will be allotted 
booths in their respective trade groups, 
each of which, however, will include dis- 
plays from different countries). 


Mediterranean Fair 

The first annual Mediterranean Fair 
was held at Palermo, Italy, from October 
12 to 27, 1946, after several postpone- 
ments. 

A variety of products of Sicily as well 
as miscellaneous manufactures from the 
mainland were displayed in 15 pavilions. 
In one pavilion there were nightly show- 
ings of documentary films from this 
country, as well as a photographic ex- 
hibit, sponsored by USIS. 


Postponement of 
Radio-Electronic Exposition, 
Lima, Peru 


Because of difficulties in shipping, and 
the need for additional time for prepa- 
ration of exhibits, its sponsors have an- 
nounced that the First Radio-Electronic 
Exposition, heretofore announced for 
December 1946-—January 1947, will not 
open until July 15, 1947. Present plans 
call for the exhibition to last 3 weeks. 


Swedish Airplane Exhibit, 1947 
The Royal Swedish Aero Club, accord- 
ing to recently announced plans, will 
hold an exhibition of planes at Bromma 
Airfield in May of this year, in which 
aircraft construction companies in the 
United States are invited to participate. 
Details may be obtained from the Royal 
Swedish Aero Club, Stockholm, Sweden. 


National Industrial and 
Commercial Exposition, Panama 


The recent National Industrial and 
Commercial Exposition sponsored by the 
Lions Club of industry and samples 
proved a creditable effort and was well 
attended. In his address, President 
Jimenez of Panama expressed the hope 
that a permanent exposition of Pana- 
manian products and of samples of im- 
ported products represented in Panama 
might be established in Panama City. He 
stated, further, that the Government 
would be willing to contribute the neces- 
sary land for a permanent pavilion. 
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(Continued from p. 43) 


continuing export and domestic demand 
and help replenish “seriously depleted”’ 
stocks that were drawn on during the 
war. 

With average yields, the Board esti- 
mated that a total production of 143,- 
000,000 pounds (green weight) could be 
expected. 


INDUSTRY IN NICARAGUA 


Production of cigarettes in Nicaragua 
increased from 108,310,000 in 1935-36 
(October 1-September 30) to 451,899,000 
in 1945-46. 

Tobacco production has not increased 
but there has been a large advance in 
leaf-tobacco imports. In 1935, imports 
totaled 64,378 kilograms (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds), valued at $53,008 and in 
1945, 200,761 kilograms, valued at 
$195,797. 

The imported leaf tobacco is of the 
“Virginia” and Burley types obtained 
from the United States. Only very small 
quantities of Turkish-type tobacco are 
obtained from other countries. 

There are two types of tobacco planted 
in Nicaragua. The Virginia type is 
planted annually and the area planted 
is limited to the amount needed for the 
production of cigarettes. The Com- 
panhia Tabacalera de Nicaragua contracts 
for the leaf and the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment imposes a tax of 400 cordobas (5 
cordobas=$1 U. S. currency) per hec- 
tare (1 hectare=2.471 acres) on the land 
planted. In addition, the Government 
places a consumer tax on the products, 
chiefly cigarettes, produced from the Vir- 
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ginia-type tobacco. In contrast, the 
Chilcagre-type tobacco is grown sporadi- 
cally; that is, the Government allows 
planting of this type of tobacco for 1 
year then prohibits its planting until 
the crop is used up. The Government 
imposes a tax of 600 cordobas per hec- 
tare on land planted to Chilcagre, but it 
does not tax the products, chiefly hand- 
made cigars. 

In 1944-45 production of Chilcagre- 
type tobacco amounted to 741,324 kilo- 
grams, and production of Virginia-type 
to 158,313 kilograms. In 1945-46 no 
Chilcagre was planted, and production of 
Virginia type totaled 224,506 kilograms. 

Imports of cigarettes and cigars into 
Nicaragua amounted to only 211 kilo- 
grams, valued at $433, in 1935 and in 1943 
to 11,447 kilograms, valued at $19,200. 
In 1944 they decreased to 10,998 kilo- 
grams but increased in value to $21,328, 
and in 1945 they dropped to 4,834 kilo- 
grams valued at $8,318. Imports of 
“other tobacco products” in 1935 
amounted to 278 kilograms, valued at 
$243; reached 1,014 kilograms, valued at 
$1,253, in 1943; dropped to 14 kilograms, 
valued at $27 in 1944; and in 1945 
amounted to 267 kilograms, valued at 
$493. 

The Compafhia Tabacalera is under- 
going a reorganization and is attempt- 
ing to expand its facilities for increas- 
ing cigarette production. In the future 
some changes may be made in the ciga- 
rette mixtures, but, for the present at 
least, Nicaraguan imports of United 
States tobacco of the Virginia and Bur- 
ley types may be expected to continue. 


CIGARETTE MANUFACTURE IN U.S. 5S. R. 


There are.150 brands of cigarettes 
made in the U.S. S. R., and new brands 
continue to appear on the market, ac- 
cording to the Soviet press. 

The output of cigarettes in the first 10 
months of 1946 showed an increase of 
16,000,000,000 cigarettes over the produc- 
tion during the entire year of 1945. One 
of the largest Soviet factories, the 
Uritski plant in Leningrad, makes 40,- 
000,000 cigarettes a day. Some of the 
other factories make from 10,000,000 to 
20,000,000 a day. Plants in Odessa, 
Kharkov, and Vinnitsa completed their 
1946 yearly quota by the middle of 
November. 





Restoration of the phototelegraphic 
ment was either renovated or replaced 
by more modern machinery. Among 
reported by the Soviet press. The equip- 
and Leningrad, inactive since 1941, is 
communication line between Moscow 
other cities with which Moscow has 
similar connection are Minsk, Chelya- 
binsk, and Novosibirsk. 
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(Developments Communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
January 20, 1947.) 


The Office of International Trade, D2- 
partment of Commerce, has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 390—Current Export Bulletin No. 390, 
~aruary 15, 1947 


I. Status Inquiries Regarding Export License 
Applications 


A. Effective immediately, export license ap- 
plications which normally would be returned 
without action to the applicant because of 
current quota limitations for the commodity 
or commodities involved will not be returned 
to the appl‘cant where there is a possibility 
that favorable action may be taken at a later 
date but will be held in the pending files 
of the Office of International Trade for fur- 
ther consideration. In such cases the appli- 
cant will be informed by means of a form 
postal card (Form IT 418a) or by form letter 
that the application is being held temporarily 
without action. 

B. Every effort is made by the Office of 
International Trade to consider and process 
license applications in the shortest time pos- 
sible. In order to expedite the processing 
of such applications, applicants are urged to 
wait two weeks after receipt by the applicant 
of the returned acknowledgment card (Form 
IT 116) before inquiring as to the progress 
of an application. Inquiries submitted 
within a shorter period of time result in an 
increased work load and a consequent delay 
in processing. 

C. Exporters are reminded that requests 
for information concerning the status of de- 
layed cases, or any other inquiry concerning 
export license applications, should be sub- 
mitted in accordance with the provisions of 
Comprehensive Export schedule No. 22, pace 
40, section II, part 2, title A, item 16, and 
must contain the information set forth 
therein. Inquiries which do not contain the 
required information cannot be considered 
because of the lack of personnel and the 
amount of time required to search for the 
necessary data. 


II. Exportations of Cotton Piece Goods 
Against Licenses Issued Prior to July 1, 
1946 


A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that, effective immediately, any type 
of cotton piece goods included in the Positive 
List may be shipped against valid individual 
export licenses for cotton piece goods, issued 
prior to July 1, 1946, irrespective of the type 
of fabric class named in the validated license 
and without the necessity of presenting the 
license for amendment. However, the total 
amount of all types of fabvic classes shinpp21 
against such a license must not exceed the 
total amount for which the license was vali- 
dated. 

B. Furthermore, cotton piece goods may be 
shipped against such export licenses issued 
prior to July 1, 1946, to any consignee in 
the country of destination shown, irrespective 
of the consignee named on the validated li- 
cense. In such instances it will not be 


9. Export Control and 
) Related Announcements 
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necessary to prescnt the license for formal 
amencment. 

C. Licenses issued after July 1, 1946, are 
not affected by this announcement, since the 
foregoing provisions are included in the Con- 
solidated License (CL) procedure for the ex- 
portation of cotton textiles, established July 
1, 1946, under which these commodities are 
now licensed for export. 
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II. Exrportations of Passen_er-Car, Truck and 
Bus Tires ' 

A. As announced in Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 388,* Subject III, truck and bus 
tires (Schedule B No. 206000) have been re- 
moved from the Positive List of Commodities 
requiring validated licenses for exportation to 
Group K countries. Passen er-car_ tires 
(Schedule B No. 206200) remain on the Posi- 
tive List, however, and require a validated 
license for exportation to all destinations. 

B. Although tru’k and bus tires have been 
removed from the Positive List, validated 
licenses are still required for the exportation 
of these commodities to Group E countries 
when shipped in amounts exceedinz the GLYV 
alue limitation of $25. Holders of valid 
Timited Distribution Licenses authorizing 
shipment of new truck and bus tires to 

ro-p E countries may, therefore, continue 
to export against such licenses until the full 
amoint licensed for export to those countries 
has been shipped, or until the validity period 
of the license has expired, whichever is 
sooner. Exporters should note that only the 
amounts spe"ifically authorized for export to 
Group E countries may be shipped to these 
areas acainst such licenses. 

C. Manufacturers and traditional e™port- 
ers who desire Limited Distribution Licenses 
to export new truck and bus tires to Group E 
destinations and new passenger-car tires to 
all destinations should continue to submit 
LDL license applications in accordance with 
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the procedure set forth in Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 22, page 52, section II, 
part 5, title Applicants other than manu- 
facturers and traditional e: porters shall con- 
tinue to submit applications for licenses to 
export these commodities on form IT 419 in 
the customary manner 
D. Exporters are advised that beginning 
with the first calendar quarter of 1947 the 
country groups shown on the Distribution 
Schedule for Tires (form IT 554) will be con- 
solidated into two countr roups and ex- 
ports authorized to these grovps as follows: 
Country Group K 
Country Group 
This consolidation permits exporters 
epreater freedom in shipp-n2, as the quantity 
approved for “Group countries” may be 
exported to any destination within the 
group; the same would apply to Group E 
countries. Applications for Limited Distribu- 
tion Licenses for the first calendar quarter of 
1947 which have been received will be 
amended accordingly and in conformity with 
the forezoing provisions Molders of valid 
imited Distribution Licenses covering the 
e: portation of new passenger-car tires to 
Group K countries ma, export the unshipped 
alances to any country included in Group K 
irrespe tive of the country distribution au- 
thorized for the fourth quarter of 1945 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 22, 
pave £2, section II, part 5, title C, is amended 
according] 
I vevis.ons in the Positive List 
‘dditions Effective January 22, 1947, 

the following commodities are added to the 
Positive List of Commodities requiring a 
validated license for export. This action is 
taken at the request of the National Housing 
Administration in order to limit exports and 
thus to conserve the available supplies of 
such commodities to meet the demands of 
the 19°7 veterans’ housing procram of the 

HA That agency has estimated that a 
ver) si bstantial proportion of the available 
supply of aluminum sheets, plates, and strip 

ill be reqitired for the construction of vet- 
erans’ homes during 1947. It is also esti- 
mated that a laree proportion of the 1947 
production of phenol formaldehyde resins 

ill be required for the fabrication of mate- 
rials for the housing program 





Depart- 
ment of 
Commerce 
Schedule 
B Number 


Commodity 


630301 Aluminum sheets, plates, and strips 
s00600  Benzol 
802300 Phenol 


Synthetic gums and resin 
In powder, flake, or liquid form (seray 
§&25500 Tar-acid resins: Phenol-formaldehyd 
only 
Sheets, plates, rods, tubes, and other unfinist 
forms 
826000 Laminated: Phenol-formaldehyde resin 
26100 Not laminated: Phenol-formaldehyde 
only 


ip includes 


rr 


GLYV dollar 
Processing code lue | 
1 nd rela ae muntry up 
dit ut 
Kk I 
Lb BLDG 100 25 
(ial CHEM & 1) 25 
Lt CHEM ao 25 
1 
I Lb CHEM 5 10 25 
ed 
Lb CHEM & 100) 25 
n Lt CHEM & 100 25 





B. Deletions. 

1. Effective immediately, the following 
ccmmodities are removed from the Posi- 
tive List of Commodities requiring validated 
licenses for export and are placed on general 


‘The requirements set forth in Subject III 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned No. BB 41—R 822.1, in 
accordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

*FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 138, 
1947. 


license for exportation to all destinations in 
Group K 
Dent. of 
Commerce 
Schedule 
B No Commodity 
Naval stores, gums and resins: 


211000 Cum rosin 

211100 Wocd rosin 

218909 Colophony 

212909 Rosin oil. 

218909 Sulfate wood rosin 
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January 25, 1947 A 


Dept. of 

Commerce 

Schedule 

B No. Commodity 
Iron and steel manufactures: 

615698 C.osscut and hand saws and parts. 

618000 Door locks and lock sets of iron, 
steel, brass and bronze; panic 
bolts, prison locks, and rim dead- 
locks only.* 

618200 Hinges and butts, iron and steel: 
cabinet and furniture hinges 
onl”. 

618300 Other builders’ hardware, except 
barrel bolts, casement handles, 
catches, door bolts, door knobs, 
docr pulls, door springs (coil 
hasps, hinge parts, latches, lock 
parts, sash adjusters, sash bal- 
ances, sash fasteners, storm win- 
dcw operators, window catches, 
wincow fasteners, and window 
latches.* 

Iron and steel manufactures, 
ao. $2 

620998 Robe:tson protected metal roof- 

ing sheets: roofing, steel, as- 
bestos-coated; roofing, steel, 
asphalt-coated; and rooting, 
tile, vitrified steel.° 

620993 Metal sheet culverts. 

Brass and bronze manufactures: 

645600 Plumbers’ brass goods: thermo- 
static water mixing valves only.‘ 

646550 Hinves and butts of brass or 


bronze: cabinet and furniture 
hinges only.’ 

6479°8 Brass and bronze window strips, 
windows, and parts. 

Construction and conveying ma- 
chinery: 

723109 Concrete block machines, except 
multiple-mold, 2- and 3-block 
capacity 

Other industrial machinery: 


775098 Prick making machinery and parts. 
Chemical specialties: 
825100 Ester ms in owder, flake 
or liquid form (include scrap) 
825300 Rosin-modified maleic and fu- 
maric resins 
825500 Pentaerythritol esters of rosin, gly- 


col esters of rosin, and methyl 
esters of rosin 


829990 Rosin size 
Industrial chemicals: 
837900 Sodium resinate 





All commodities classified under Schedule 
B No. 618000, except panic bolts, prison locks, 
and rim deadlocks remain on the Positive 
List 

All commodities classified under Schedule 
B No. 6182 0, except cabinet and furniture 
hinges, remain on the Positive List 

‘Only the commodities listed above under 
Schedule B No. 618300 remain on the Positive 
List 

Gutterin™ and metal fabricated doors, 
Schedule B No. 620998, remain on the Posi- 
tive T.ist 

All commodities classified under Schedule 
B No. 645690, except flushometers and ther- 
mostatic water mixing valves, remain on the 
Positive List 

“Ali commodities classified under Schedule 
B No. €46500, except cabinet and furniture 
hinges, remain on the Positive ist 

Concrete block machines, multiple-mold, 
2- and 3-block capacity only, Schedule B No. 
723100, remain on the Positive List. 

‘With the addition of phenol-formalde- 
hyde resins to the Positive List as set forth in 
Part A and the deletion of pentaerythritol 
esters of rosin, glycol esters of rosin, and 
methyl esters of rosin, the commodities clas- 
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2. Effective immediately, the following 
commodity may be exported under general 
license to the Philippine Islands and to all 
destinations in North and South America as 
listed in Schedule C of the Bureau of the 
Census. 


Dept. of 
Commerce 
Schedule 


B No. Commodity 
Grains and preparations: 
1035C0 Grain sorg)ums u. 55 lbs.) ex- 


cept seed (report grain sorghum 
for seed in 241990). 


C. Shipments of any of the commodities 
removed from general license as a result of 
the provisions of part A above, which were 
on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the export- 
ing carrier, or in transit to ports of exit pur- 
suant to actual orders for export prior to the 
effective date of change may be exported un- 
der the previous general license provisions. 


No. 39i1—Current Export Bulletin No. 
391, January 15, 1947 


I. Consolidated License (CL) Procedure Exz- 
tended to Include Certain Additional 
Chemicals 

A. Etfective immediately, the Consolidated 

License (CL) procedure for the exportation 

of certain chemicals, as set forth in Current 

Export Bulletin No. 389,* Subject II, is 

amended to include the following additional 

chemicals: 

Scheduie 

B No. Commodity 

£00cc0) =6Benzol. 

80.300 Phenol. 

-henol-formaldehyde resins: 


895500 In powder, flake, or liquid form 
(scrap included 

82€000 In sheets, plates, rods, tubes and 
other unfinished forms, lami- 
nated. 

826100 In sheets, plates, rods, tubes and 
other unfinished forms, not lam- 
inated. 


B. In submitting Consolidated License ap- 
plications for the exportation of benzol and 
phenol (Schedule B Nos. 800600 and 802500 
the applicant should submit a single appli- 
caticn quarterly covering all exportations of 
each commodity to a specific Group K coun- 
try, in accordance with the procedure set 
forth in Current Export Bulletin No. 380,* 
subject II, part B. This application, if vali- 
dated, will constitute a consolidated license 
for the exportation of the commodity named 
to the ccuntry of destination indicated. 

C. Applicants for consolidated licenses for 
the exportation of phenol-formaldehyde res- 
ins (Schedule Nos. 805500, 826000 and 
626100) should submit a single license appli- 
cation quarterly covering the total proposed 
exportations of each type of resins to all 
Grou» F countries, in accordance with the 
procedure set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 22, page 56, section Il, part 6, 
title E. This application, if validated, will 
constitute a consolidated license and will au- 
thorizve the exporter to ship the commodity 
named to such Group K country or countries 
as he may desire. 

D. Applications for consolidated licenses 
for the first calendar quarter of 1947 covering 


sified under Schedule B No. &§25500 now on 
the Positive List are: 
825500 Phenol-formaldehyde resins. 
825500 Rosin-modified phenolic res- 
ins. 
*FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, December 7 
1946. 
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New World Trade Leads 
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(Continued from p, 17) 


Electrical Supplies and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Portugal—-Spain. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Jamaica. 

Hides and Skins Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—India. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Materials Im- 
porters and Dealers—Australia—-Ezypt and 
Cyprus. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Mexico. 

Motor-Vehicles Importers and Distribu- 
tors—Venezuela. 

Odice Supplies and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Haiti—Jamaica—Turkey. 

Paints and Varnishes Importers and Deal- 
ers—Dolivia—Venezuela. 

Professional and Scientific Instruments 
Importers and Dealers—Switzerland. 

Radios and Radio Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Uruguay. 

Sporting Goods, Toys and Games Import- 
ers and Dealers—DBrazil—Switzerland. 





the exportation of the additional chemicals 
listed in Part A hereof should be submitted 
not later than January 31,1947. Applications 
for subsequent calendar quarters should be 
submitted during the last 15 days of the 
month preceijing the beginning of a new 
calendar cuarter. 

E. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 22, 
page 56, part 6, title E, and Current Export 
Bulletin No.. 380,* Subject II, are amended 
accordingly. 


II. Consolidated License (CL) Procedure Exr- 
tended to Include Aluminum Sheets, 
Plates and Strips 

A. Effective immediately, the Consolidated 
License (CL) procedure set forth in Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 22, pages 53 and 
54, section II, part 6, titles A and B, is ex- 
tended to include aluminum sheets, plates 
and strips (Schecule B No. 630391) when 
destined to Group K countries. 

B. Applications for Consolidated Licenses 
for the first quarter of 1947 covering the ex- 
portation of these additional items to Group 
K countries should be submitted as soon as 
possible after this announcement, but in any 
event not later than February 15, 1947. Ap- 
plications for subsequent calendar quarters 
should be submitted by the 15th day of the 
last month preceding the beginning of a new 
calendar quarter. 

C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 22, 
page 53, section II, part 6, title B, item 1 (a), 
is amended accordingly. 


Import Control 


The Department of Agriculture has 
amended War Food Order WFO-63, Ap- 
pendix A, effective January 7, 1947 in 
the following respects: 





| 
Cc ree j , 
Deletions ommerce Import 


class No 
FOOD 
Cocoa beans or cacao beans 1501. 300 
Cocoa butter (cacao butter) 1420. 000 
Cocoa, unsweetened and sweetened 1502.100, 1502.300, 
1502.900 


ADDITION 


‘ocoa, sweetened 1502.300, 1502.900 
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by the U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


BUSINESS SERVICE CHECK LIST 


The U. S. Department of Commerce itemizes 
all news releases, publications, speeches, pam- 
phlets, and books published the previous week 
in its weekly Business Service Check List. 
This listing will enable you to order the ma- 
terial that will be of specific aid to you in 
your business. 


Typical of the listed material that will 
interest you are marketing data, articles on 
specific industries and business, foreign mar- 
kets, establishing and operating numerous 
kinds of small businesses, and foreign indus- 
trial wartime secrets. 


Many of the items in the BUSINESS 
SERVICE CHECK LIST are free. 
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Census Bureau 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Foreign Trade Zones Board 
National Bureau of Standards 


Office of Business Economics 





The listing covers these — anil feces: 


Office of Domestic Commerce 
Office of International Trade 
Office of Small Business 
Office of Technical Services 
Patent Office 

Weather Bureau 





Annual subscription $1 


A sample copy will be sent on request. 


Order today from the 


Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

















